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INTRODUCTION. 



The Speeches in this volume have been selected 
with a yiew to illustrate a few of the various impor- 
tant subjects which have come before Parliament 
since the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. 

Ireland had for many years been the chief Minis- 
terial difficulty, and the gradual amelioration of its 
condition is one of the most satisfactory results of 
modem legislation. Mr. Macaulay's brilliant speech 
in the debate on '^ the Address " to the Crown by 
the First Reformed Parliament, has been selected 
as representing the views of the governing classes, 
while the fervid eloquence of Messrs. O'Connell and 
Sheil, conveys the opinions of those who professed 
to represent the people of Ireland. 

The abolition of Slavery throughout the British 
dominions must ever be ranked as one of the most 
benevolent acts of modem times. The speech of the 
present Earl of Derby (Lord Stanley) introducing 
the Bill to accomplish this, with the proposal to 
lend fifteen millions — ^in the course of the discussion 
converted into a gift of twenty millions, — ^and the 
magnificent oration of Lord Brougham, which led 
to the abolition of the " Apprenticeship " system, 
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may be regarded as the foundation and copestone 
of the great work of Negro Emancipation. 

The speech of that unwearied advocate for the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, Mr. ViUiers, proposing 
simply to hear evidence on the subject at the bar of 
the House, which proposal was rejected by a large 
majority, is followed by that of Sir Kobert Feel, 
at the close of the discussions, on his act repealing 
those laws, for the absolute necessity of which he 
had up to that time contended. 

The details furnished by Lord Althorp on the 
Bank of England Charter, show the mode in which 
a Keformed Ministry and Parliament were disposed 
to deal with this mighty engine of Finance, and the 
speeches of Lord Melbourne and the Earl of Ripon, 
for and against the Fenny Fostage Bill, manifest 
how little our ablest Statesmen could forsee the 
workings of a measure which has proved of such 
great social importance, and has since so fully veri- 
fied the calculations of its author, Mr. Rowland Hill. 

Lord Falmerston's speech, discussing the affairs 
of Greece, illustrates the manner in which, in his 
intercourse with foreign governments, his Lordship 
has maintained the dignity and rights of British sub- 
jects abroad. — ^The First Series began with a review 
by Lord Liverpool of a war which had just come 
to an end, the Second concludes with the masterly 
speech of Lord Lyndhurst, looking forward to the 
oonsequences of a war then commencing, and which 
terminated "Thb Thirtt-nine Years* Feace." 

Glasgow, 1857. 
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Last night, Sir, I thought that it would not be 
necessary for me to take anj part in the present 
debate : but the appeal which has this eyening been 
made to me by my honourable friend the member 
fi>r Lincoln* has forced me to rise. I will, howeyer, 
postpone the few words which I have to say in de- 
fence of my own consistency, till I haye expressed 
my opinion on the much more important subject 
which is before the House. 

My honourable friend tells us that we are now 
called upon to make a choice between two modes of 
pacifying Lreland ; that the goyemment recommends 
coercion ; that the honourable and learned member 
for Dublinf recommends redress ; and that it is our 
duty to try the effect of redress before we haye re- 

• ]Ir.EdiraidLyttoiiBiilw«r. t Mr. 0*C<nmelL 
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course to coercion. The antithesis is framed with 
all the ingenuity which is characteristic of my hon- 
ourable friend's style ; but I cannot help thinking 
that, on this occasion, his ingenuity has imposed on 
himself, and that he has not sufficiently considered 
the meaning of the pointed phrase which he used 
with so much effect. Redress is no doubt a very 
well sounding word. What can be more reasonable 
than to ask for redress ? What more unjust than 
to refuse redress ? But my honourable friend will 
perceive, on reflection, that, though he and the hon- 
ourable and learned member for Dublin agree in 
pronouncing the word redress, they agree in nothing 
else. Thpy utter the same sound ; but they attach 
to it two diametrically opposed meanings. The 
honourable and learned member for Dublin means 
by redress simply the Repeal of the Union. Now, 
to the Repeal of the Union my honourable friend 
the member for Lincoln is decidedly adverse. When 
we get at his real meaning, we find that he is just 
as unwilling as we are to give the redress which the 
honourable and learned member for Dublin demands. 
Only a small minority of the House will, I hope and 
believe, vote with that honourable and learned mem- 
ber ; but the minority which thinks with him will 
be very much smaller. 

We have, indeed, been told by some gentlemen 
who are not themselves repealers, that the question 
of Repeal deserves a much more serious considera- 
tion than it has yet received. Repeal, they say, is 
an object on which millions have, however unwisely, 
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set their hearts : and men who speak in the name of 
millions are not to he coughed down or sneered 
down. That which a suffering nation regards, 
rightly or wrongly, as the sole cure for all its dis- 
tempers, ought not to be treated with levitj, but to be 
the subject of full and solenm debate. All this, Sir, 
is most true : but I am surprised that this lecture 
should have been read to us who sit on jour right 
It would, I apprehend, have been with more pro- 
priety addressed to a different quarter. Whose 
£itult is it that we have not jet had, and that there 
is no prospect of our having, this full and solemn 
debate ? Is it the fault of his Majesty's Ministers ? 
Have not they framed the Speech which their Royal 
Master delivered firom the throne, in such a manner 
as to invite the grave and searching discussion of 
the question of Repeal ? And has not the invitation 
be^i declined ? Is it not fresh in our recollection 
that the honourable and learned member for Dublin 
spoke two hours, perhaps three hours, — nobody 
keeps accurate account of time while he speaks, — 
but two or three hours without venturing to join 
issue with us on this subject ? In truth, he suffered 
judgment to go against him by default We on 
this side of the House, ^d our best to provoke him 
to the conflict. We called on him to maintain here 
those doctrines which he had proclaimed elsewhere 
with so much vehemence, and, I am sorry to be 
forced to add, with a scurrility unworthy of his 
parts and eloquence. Never was a challenge more 
fairly given : but it was not accepted. The great 
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champion of Repeal would not lift our glove. He 
shrank back; he skulked away; not, assuredly, 
from distrust of his powers, which have never been 
more vigorously exerted than in this debate, but 
evidently from distrust of his cause. I have seldom 
heard so able a speech as his : I certainly never 
heard a speech so evasive. From the beginning to 
the end he studiously avoided saying a single word 
tending to raise a discussion about that Repeal 
which, in other places, he constantly affirms to be 
the sole panacea for all the evils by which his 
country is afflicted. Nor is this all. Yesterday 
night he placed on our order book not less than 
fourteen notices ; and of those notices not a single 
one had any reference to the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is therefore evident to me, 
not only that the honourable and learned gentle- 
man is not now prepared to debate the question in 
this House, but that he has no intention of debating 
it in this House at all. He keeps it, and prudently 
keeps it, for audiences of a very different kind. I 
am therefore, I repeat, surprised to hear the govern- 
ment accused of avoiding the discussion of this sub- 
ject. Why should we avoid a battle in which the 
bold and skilful captain of the enemy evidently 
knows that we must be victorious ? 

One gentleman, though not a repealer, has begged 
us not to declare ourselves decidedly adverse to 
Repeal till we have studied the petitions which are 
coming in from Ireland. Really, Sir, this is not a 
subject on which any public man ought to be now 
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making np his mind. My mind is made up. Mj 
reasons are sach as, I am certain, no petition firom 
Ireland will confute. Those reasons have long been 
ready to be produced ; and, since we are accused of 
flinching, I will at once produce them. I am pre- 
pared to show that the Repeal of the Union would 
not remove the political and social evils which 
af9ict Ireland, nay, that it would aggravate almost 
every one of those evils. 

I understand, though I do not approve, the pro- 
ceedings of poor Wolfe Tone and his confederates. 
They wished to make a complete separation between 
Great Britain and Ireland. They wished to estab* 
lish a Hibernian republic. Their plan was a very 
bad one ; but, to do them justice, it was perfectiy 
consistent ; and an ingenious man might defend it 
by some plausible arguments. But that is not the 
plan of the honourable and learned member for 
Dublin. He assures us that he wishes the connec- 
tion between the islands to be perpetual. He is for 
a complete separation between the two parliaments ; 
but he is for indissoluble union between the two 
Crowns. Nor does the honourable and learned 
gentleman mean, by an union between the Crowns, 
such an union as exists between the Crown of this 
kingdom and the Crown of Hanover. For I need 
not say that, though the same person is king of 
Great Britain and of Hanover, there is no more 
political connection between Great Britain and 
Hanover than between Great Britain and Hesse, 
or between Great Britun and Bavaria. Hanover 
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may be at peace with a state with which Great 
Britain is at war. Nay, Hanover may, as a member 
of the Germanic body, send a contingent of troops 
to cross bayonets with the king's English footguards. 
This is not the relation in which the honourable and 
learned gentleman proposes that Great Britain and 
Ireland should stand to each other. His plan is, 
that each of the two countries shall have an inde- 
pendent legislature, but that both shall have the same 
executive government. Now, is it possible that a 
mind so acute and so well informed as his should 
not at once perceive that this plan involves an 
absurdity, a downright contradiction. Two inde- 
pendent legislatures I One executive government ! 
How can the thing be ? No doubt, if the legislative 
power were quite distinct from the executive power^ 
England and Ireland might as easily have two legis^ 
latures as two Chancellors and two Courts of King's 
Bench. But though, in books written by theorists, 
the executive power and the legislative power may 
be treated as things quite distinct^ every man ac- 
quainted with the real working of our constitution 
knows that the two powers are most closely con- 
nected, nay, intermingled with each other. During 
several generations, the whole administration of 
affairs has been conducted in conformity with the 
sense of parliament. About every exercise of the 
prerogative of the Crown it is the privilege of par- 
liament to offer advice; and that advice no wise 
king will ever slight. It is the prerogative of the 
sovereign to choose his own servants; but it is 
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impossible for him to maintain them in office unless 
parliament will support them. It is the prerogative 
of the sovereign to treat with other princes ; but it 
is impossible for him to persist in any scheme of 
foreign policj which is disagreeable to parliament 
It is the {Hrerogative of the sovereign to make war ; 
but he cannot raise a battalion or man a frigate 
without the help of parliament. The repealers 
maj therefore be refuted out of their own mouths. 
Thej saj that Great Britain and Ireland ought to 
have one executive power. But the legislature has 
a most important share of the executive power. 
Therefore, by the confession of the repealers them- 
selves^ Great Britain and Ireland ought to have 
one legislature. 

Consider for one moment in what a situation the 
executive government wiU be placed if you have 
two independent legislatures, and if those legislatures 
should differ, as all bodies which are independent of 
each other will sometimes differ. Suppose the case 
of a commercial treaty which is unpopular in Eng- 
land and popular in Ireland. The Irish parliament 
expresses its approbation of the terms, and passes a 
vote of thanks to the negotiator. We at Westminster 
censure the terms and impeach the negotiator. Or 
are we to have two foreign offices, one in Downing- 
Street and one in Dublin Castle ? Is his Majesty 
to send to every court in Christendom two diploma- 
lie agents, to thwart each other and to be spies upon 
each other f It is inconceivable, but that, in a very 
few years, disputes such as can be terminated only 
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by arms must arise between the communities so 
absurdly united and so absurdly disunited. All 
history confirms this reasoning. Superficial obser- 
vers have fancied that they had found cases on the 
other side. But as soon as you examine those 
cases you wiU see either that they bear no analogy 
to the case with which we have to deal, or that 
they corroborate my argument. The case of Ireland 
herself has been cited. Ireland, it has been said, 
had an independent legislature from 1782 to 1800 : 
during eighteen years there were two co-equal par- 
liaments under one Crown ; and yet there was no 
collision. Sir, the reason that there was not per- 
petual collision was, as we all know, that the Irish 
parliament^ though nominally independent, was 
generally kept in real dependence by means of the 
foulest corruption that ever existed in any assembly. 
But it is not true that there was no collision. 
Before the Irish legislature had been six years 
independent, a collision did take place, a collision 
such as might well have produced a civil war. In 
the year 1788, George III. was incapacitated by 
illness firom discharging his regal Unctions. Ac- 
cording to the constitution, the duty of making 
provision for the discharge of those functions de- 
volved on the parliaments of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Between the government of Great Bri- 
tain and the government of Ireland there was, 
during the interregnum, no connection whatever. 
The sovereign who was the common head of both 
governments had virtually ceased to exist : and the 
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two legislatures were no more to each other than 
this House and the Chamber of Deputies at Paris. 
What followed ? The parliament of Great Britain 
resolred to offer the regency to the Prince of Wales 
under many important restrictions. The parliament 
of Ireland made him an offer of the regency without 
any restrictions whatever. By the same right by 
which the Irish Lords and Commons made that 
offer, they might, if Mr. Pitt's doctrine be the con- 
stitutional doctrine, as I believe it to be, have made 
the Duke of York or the Duke of Leinster regent. 
To this regent they might have given all the prero- 
gatives of the king. Suppose, — ^no extravagant 
supposition, — ^that George III. had not recovered, 
that the rest of his long life had been passed in 
seclusion. Great Britain and Ireland would then 
have been, during thirty-two years, as completely 
separated as Great Britain and Spain. There 
would have been nothing in common between the 
governments, neither executive power nor legislative 
power. It is plain, therefore, that a total separation 
between the two islands might, in the natural course 
of things, and without the smallest violation of the 
constitution on either side, be the effect of the ar- 
rangement recommended by the honourable and 
learned gentleman, who solemnly declares that he 
should consider such a separation as the greatest of 
calamities. 

No doubt. Sir, in several continental kingdoms 
there have been two legislatures, and indeed more 
than two legislatures, under the same Crown. But 
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the explanation is simple. Those legislatures were 
of no real weight in the government. Under Louis 
XIV, Brittany had its States ; Burgundy had its 
States ; and yet there was no collision between the 
States of Brittany and the States of Burgundy. 
But why ? Because neither the States of Brittany 
nor the States of Burgundy imposed any real 
restraint on the arbitrary power of the monarch. 
So, in the dominions of the House of Hapsburg, 
^ere is the semblance of a legislature in Hungary 
and the semblance of a legislature in the Tyrol : 
but all the real power is with the emperor. I do 
not say that you cannot have one executive power 
and two mock parliaments, two parliaments which 
merely transact parish business, two parliaments 
which exercise no more influence on great affairs of 
state than the vestry of St. Pancras or the vestry of 
Marylebone. What I do say, and what common 
sense teaches, and what ail history teaches, is this^ 
that you cannot have one executive power and two 
real parliaments, two parliaments possessing such 
powers as the parliament of this country has pos- 
sessed ever since the revolution^ two parliaments to 
the deliberate sense of which the sovereign must 
conform. K they differ, how can he conform to the 
sense of both ? The thing is as plain as a proposi- 
tion in Euclid. 

It is impossible for me to believe that consider- 
ations so obvious and so important should not have 
occurred to the honourable and learned member for 
Dublin. Doubtless they have occurred to him ; 
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and therefore it is that he Rhrinks from argaing the 
question here. Naj, even when he harangaes more 
credulous assemhlies on this subject, he carefullj 
avoids precise explanations; and the hints which 
sometimes escape him are not easily to be reconciled 
with each other. Op one occasion, if the newspapers 
are to be trusted, he declared that his object was 
to establish a federal union between Great Britain 
and Ireland. A local parliament, it seems, is to sit 
at Dublin, and to send deputies to an imperial 
parliament which is to sit at Westminster. The 
honourable and learned gentleman thinks, I suppose, 
that in this way he evades the difficulties which I have 
pointed out. But he deceives himself. If, indeed, 
his local legislature is to be subject to his imperial 
le^slature, if his local legislature is to be merely 
what the Assembly of Antigua or Barbadoes is, or 
what the Irish parliament was before 1782, the 
danger of collision is no doubt removed : but What, 
on the honourable and learned gentleman's own 
principles, would Ireland gain by such an arrange- 
ment ? If, on the other hand, his local legislature 
is to be for certain purposes independent, you have 
again the risk of collision. Suppose that a difference 
of opinion should arise between the imperial parlia- 
ment and the Irish parliament as to the limits of 
their powers, who is to decide between them ? A 
dispute between the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords is bad enough. Yet in that case 
the sovereign can, by a high exercise of his prero- 
gative, produce harmony. He can send us back to 
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oar constituents ; and, if tliat expedient Bedls, he 
can create more lords. When, in 1705, the dispute 
hetween the Houses about the Aylesbury men ran 
high, Queen Anne restored concord by dismissing 
the parliament. Seven years later she put an end 
to another conflict between the Houses by making 
twelve peers in one day. But who is to arbitrate 
between two representative bodies chosen by dif- 
ferent constituent bodies? Look at what is now- 
passing in America. Of all federal constitutions 
that of the United States is the best. It was framed 
by a convention which contained many wise and 
experienced men, and over which Washington 
presided. Yet there is a debatable ground on the 
frontier which separates the functions of Congress 
from those of the state legislatures. A dispute as 
to the exact boundary has lately arisen. Neither 
party seems disposed to yield : and, if both persist, 
there can be no umpire but the sword. 

For my part. Sir, I have no hesitation in saying 
that I should very greatly prefer the total separation 
which the honourable and learned gentlemen pro- 
fesses to consider as a calamity, to the partial 
separation which he has taught his countrymen to 
regard as a blessing. If, on a fair trial, it be found 
that Great Britain and Ireland cannot exist happily 
together as parts of one empire, in God's name let 
them separate. I wish to see them joined as the 
limbs of a well formed body are joined. In such a 
body the members assist each other: they are 
nourished by the same food : if one member suffer, 
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all suffer with it : if one member rejoice^ all r^oioe 
with it. But I do not wish to see the oountries 
united, like those wretched twins from Siam, who 
were exhibited here a little while ago, hj an 
nnnatnral ligament which made each the constant 
plagae of the other, always in each other^s way, 
more helpless than others because they had twice 
as many hdnds, slower than others because they 
had twice as many legs, sympathising with each 
other only in evil, not feeling each other's pleasures, 
not supported by each other's aliment, but tormented 
by each oiher^s infirmities, and certain to perish 
miserably by each other's dissolution. 

Ireland has undoubtedly just causes of complaint. 
We heard those causes recapitulated last night by 
the honourable and learned member, who tells us 
that he represents not Dublin alone, but Ireland, 
and that he stands between his country and civil 
war. I do not deny that most of the grievances 
which he recounted exist, that they are serious, and 
that they ought to be remedied as &r as it is in the 
power of legislation to remedy them. What I do 
deny is that they were caused by the Union, and 
that the Bepeal of the Union would remove them. 
I listened attentively while the honourable and 
learned gentleman went throu^ that long and 
melancholy list : and I am confident that he did not 
mention a single evil which was not a suliject of 
bitter complaint while Ireland had a domestic par* 
liament. Is it £ur, is it reasonable in the honourable 
gentleman to impute to the Union evils which, as he 
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knows better than any other man in the house, existed 
long before the Union? Po-sf hoc: ergo, propter hoc is 
not always sound reasoning. But ante hoc: ergo, non 
propter hoc is unanswerable. The old rustic who told 
Sir Thomas More that Tenterden steeple was the 
cause of Godwin sands reasoned much better than the 
honourable and learned gentleman. For it was not 
till after Tenterden steeple was built that the fright- 
ful wrecks on the Godwin sands were heard of. But 
the honourable and learned gentleman would make 
Godwin sands the cause of Tenterden steeple. Some 
of the Irish grievances which he ascribes to the 
Union are not only older than the Union, but are 
not peculiarly Irish. They are common to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; and it was in order to get rid 
of them that we, for the common benefit of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, passed the Reform Bill last 
year. Other grievances which the honourable and 
learned gentleman mentioned are doubtless local: 
but is there to be a local legislature wherever there 
is a local grievance 1 Wales has had local grievances. 
We all remember the complaints which were made 
a few years ago about the Welsh judicial system ; 
but did anybody therefore propose that Wales should 
have a distinct parliament? Cornwall has some local 
grievances; but does anybody propose that Cornwall 
shall have its own House of Lords and its own 
House of Commons? Leeds has local grievances. 
The majority of my constituents distrust and dislike 
the municipal government to which they are subject; 
they therefore call loudly on us for corporation 
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refonn : but thej do not ask as for a separate legis* 
lature. Of this I am qaite sure, that every argument 
which has been urged for the purpose of showing 
that Great Britain and Ireland ought to have two 
distinct parliaments may be urged with fiir greater 
force for the purpose of showing that the north of 
Ireland and the south of Ireland ought to have two 
distinct parliaments. The House of Commons of 
the United Kingdom, it has been said, is chiefly 
elected by Protestants, and therefore cannot be 
trusted to legblate for Catholic Ireland. If this be 
so, how can an Irish House of Commons, chiefly 
elected by Catholics, be trusted to legislate for 
Protestant Ulster? It is perfectly notorious that 
theological antipathies are stronger in Ireland than 
here. I appeal to the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman himself. He has often declared that it is 
impossible for a Roman Catholic, whether prosecutor 
Or culprit, to obtain justice from a jury of Orange- 
men. It is indeed certain that, in blood, religion, 
language, habits, character, the population of some 
of the northern counties of Ireland has much more 
in common with the population of England and 
Scotland than with the population of Munster and 
Connaught. ' I defy the honourable and learned 
member, therefore, to find a reason for having a 
parliament at Dublin which will not be just as good 
a reason for having another parliament at London- 
derry. 

Sir, in showing, as I think I have shown, the 
absurdity of this cry for Kepeal, I have in a great 
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measure vindicated myself from the charge &£ 
inconsistency which has been brought against me 
by my honourable friend the member for LincolB. 
It is very easy to bring a volume of Hansard to the 
House, to read a few sentences of a speech made in 
very different circumstances, and to say, ^' Last 
year you were for pacifying England by concession : 
this year you are for pacifying- Ireland by coercion. 
How can you vindicate your consistency ? " Surely 
my honourable friend cannot but know that nothing 
is easier than to write a theme for severity, for 
clemency, for order, for liberty, for a contemplative 
life, for an active Mfe, and so on. It was a common 
exercise in the ancient schools of rhetoric to take an 
abstract question, and to harangue first on one side 
and then on the other. The question, Ought 
popular discontents to be quieted by concession or 
coercion I would have been a very good subject for 
oratory of this kind. There is no lack of common- 
places on either side. But when we come to the 
real business of life, the value of these commonplaces 
depends entirely on the particular circumstances of 
the case which we are discussing. Nothing is easier 
than to write a treatise proving that it is lawful to 
resist extreme tyranny. Nothing is easier than to 
write a treatise setting forth the wickedness of 
wantonly bringing on a great society the miseries 
inseparable from revolution, the bloodshed, the 
spoliation, the anarchy. Both treatises may contain 
much that is true ; but neither will enable us to 
decide whether a particular insurrection is or is not 
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justifiable without a close examination of the facts. 
There is surely no inconsistency in speaking with 
respect of the memory of Lord Russell and with 
horror of the crime of Thistlewood; and, in my 
opinion, the conduct of Russell and the conduct of 
Thistlewood did not differ more widely than the cry 
for Parliamentary Reform and the cry for the Repeal 
of the Union. The Reform Bill I believe to be a 
blessing to the nation. Repeal I know to be a mere 
delusion. I know it to be impracticable : and I know 
that, if it were practicable, it would be pernicious 
to every part of the empire, and utterly ruinous to 
Ireland. Is it not then absurd to say that, because 
I wished last year to quiet the English people by 
giving them that which was beneficial to them, I 
am therefore bound in consistency to quiet the Irish 
people this year by giving them that which will be 
fatal to them? I utterly deny, too, that, in con- 
senting to arm the government with extraordinary 
powers for the purpose of repressing disturbances 
in Ireland, I am guilty of the smaUest inconsistency. 
On what occasion did I ever refuse to support any 
government in repressing disturbances ? It is per- 
fectly true that, in the debates on the Reform Bill, 
I imputed the tumults and outrages of 1830 to 
misrule. But did I ever say that those tumults and 
outrages ought to be tolerated ? I did attribute the 
Kentish riots, the Hampshire riots, the burning of 
com stacks, the destruction of threshing machines, 
to the obstinacy with which the Ministers of the 
Crown had refused to listen to the demands of the 
c 
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people. But did I ever saj that the rioters ought 
not to be imprisoned, that the incendiaries ought 
not to be hanged t I did ascribe the disorders of 
Nottingham and the fearful sacking of Bristol to the 
unwise rejection of the Reform Bill by the Lords. 
But did I ever say that such excesses as were com- 
mitted at Nottingham and Bristol ought not to be 
put down, if necessary, by the sword? 

I would act towards Ireland on the same principles 
on which I acted towards England. In Ireland, as 
in England, I would remove every just cause of 
complaint ; and in Ireland as in England I would 
support the government in preserving the public 
peace. What is there inconsistent in this? My 
honourable friend seems to think that no person 
who believes that disturbances have been caused by 
maladministration can consistently lend his help to 
put down these disturbances. If that be so, the 
honourable and learned member for Dublin is quite 
as inconsistent as I am ; indeed, much more so ; for 
he thinks very much worse of the government than 
I do ; and yet he declares himself willing to assist 
the government in quelling the tumults which, as 
he assures us, its own misconduct is likely to produce. 
He told us yesterday that our harsh policy might 
perhaps goad the unthinking populace of Ireland 
into insurrection ; he should, while execrating us 
as the authors of all the mischief, be found in our 
ranks, and should be ready to support us in every- 
thing that might be necessary for the restoration of 
order. As to this part of the subject, there is no 
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difierence in principle between the hononrable and 
learned gentleman and myself. In his opinion, it 
is probable that a time may soon come when yigour- 
ons coercion may be necessary, and when it may be 
the duty of every friend to co-operate in the work 
of coercion. In my opinion, that time has already 
come. The grievances of Ireland are doubtless 
great, so great that I never would have connected 
myself with a government which I did not believe 
to be intent on redressing those grievances. Bat 
am I, because the grievances of Ireland are great, 
and ought to be redressed, to abstdn from redressing 
the worst grievance of aU ? Am I to look on quietly 
while the laws are insulted by a furious rabble, while 
houses are plundered and burned, while my peace- 
able fellow-subjects are butchered I The distribution 
of Church property, you tell us, is unjust. Perhaps 
I agree with you. But what then 1 To what pur- 
pose is it to talk about the distribution of Church 
property, while no property is secure 1 Then you 
try to deter us from putting down robbery, arson, 
and murder, by telling us that if we resort to coercion 
we shall raise a civil war. We are past that fear. 
Recollect that, in one county alone, there have been 
within a few weeks sixty murders or assaults with 
intent to murder, and six hundred burglaries. Since 
we parted last summer, the slaughter in Ireland has 
exceeded the slaughter of a pitched battle : the 
destruction of property has been as great as would 
have been caused by the storming of three or four 
towns. Civil war, indeed ! 1 would rather live in 
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the midst of any civil war that we have had in 
England during the last two hundred years than in 
some parts of Ireland at the present moment. Rather, 
would I have lived on the line of march of the Pre- 
tender's army in 1745 than in Tipperary now. It is 
idle to threaten us with civil war ; for we have it 
already; and it is because we are resolved to put 
an end to it that we are called base, and brutal, and 
bloody. Such are^e epithets which the honourable 
and learned member for Dublin thinks it becoming 
to pour forth against the party to which he owes 
every political privilege that he enjoys. He need 
not fear that any member of that party will be pro- 
yoked into a conflict of scurrility. Use makes even 
sensitive minds callous to invective : and, copious as 
his vocabulary is, he will not easily And in it any 
foul name which has not been many times applied 
to those who sit around me, on account of the zeal 
and steadiness with which they supported the eman- 
cipation of the Roman Catholics. His reproaches 
are not more stinging than the reproaches which, 
in times not very remote, we endured unflinchingly 
in his cause. I can assure him that men who faced 
the cry of No Popery are not likely to be scared by 
the cry of Repeal. The time will come when history 
will do justice to the Whigs of England, and will 
faithfully relate how much they did and suffered 
for Ireland; how, for the sake of Ireland, they 
quitted office in 1807; how, for the sake of Ireland, 
they remained out of office more than twenty years, 
braving the frowns of the Court, braving the hisses 
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of die multitadey renoanciiig power, and patronage, 
and salaries, and peerages, and garters, and yet not 
obtaining in return even a little f eeting popularity. 
I see on tbe benches near me men who might, by 
uttering one word against Catholic emancipation, 
nay, by merely abstaining from uttering a word in 
&YOur of Catholic emancipation, have been returned 
to this House without difficulty or expense, and who, 
rather than wrong their Irish fellow-subjects, were 
content to relinquish all the objects of their honour- 
able ambition, and to retire into private life with 
conscience and &une untarnished. As to one 
eminent person, who seems to be regarded with 
especial malevolence by those who ought never to 
mention his name without reverence and gratitude, 
I will say only this ; that the loudest clamour which 
the honourable and learned gentleman can excite 
against Lord Grey will be trifling when compared 
with the clamour which Lord Grey withstood in 
order to place the honourable and learned gentleman 
where he now sits. Though a young member of the 
Whig party, I will venture to speak in the name of 
the whole body. I tell the honourable and learned 
gentleman, that the same spirit which sustained us 
in a just contest for him wiU sustain us in an equally 
just contest against him. Calumny, abuse, royal 
displeasure, popular fury, exclusion from office, ex- 
clusion from parliament, we were ready to endure 
them all, rather than that he should be less than a 
British subject. We never will suffer him to be 
more. 
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I stand here, Sir, for the first time as the repre- 
sentative of a new constituent body, one of the 
largest, most prosperous, and most enlightened towns 
in the kingdom. The electors of Leeds, believing that 
at this time the service of the people is not incom- 
patible with the service of the Crown, have sent me 
to this House charged, in the language of his 
Majesty's writ, to do and consent, in their name and 
in their behalf, to such things as shall be proposed 
in the great Council of the nation. In the name, 
then, and on the behalf of my constituents, I give 
my full assent to that part of the Address wherein the 
House declares its resolution to maintain inviolate, 
by the help of God, the connection between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and to intrust to the sovereign 
such powers as shall be necessary to secure property, 
to restore order, and to preserve the integrity of the 
empire. 
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Sm, — I am confident when I state to tbe House, 
that if ever a Minister of the Grown, in bringing 
forward any measure on behalf of the Government 
to which he belonged — ^more especially affecting a 
question of such vital import as this — one which 
touches so directly and immediately the interests of 
many, and, I may say, commands the attention of 
all — ^I say, Sir, if ever a member of this House or 
Minister of the Crown, had a fair claim on the 
kindness and indulgence of those about him, that 
claim I can now honestly make, assured that what 
I ask will not be refused; and the more confident I 
am in advancing it, from the circumstance which is 
well known to all, of the very short period which 
has elapsed since I have been called upon to act as 
the organ of government in this situation, and from 
my having, during that brief and limited period, to 
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discharge the duties of an office, one of the many 
of which is connected with this question of unparal- 
leled importance — inyolving a greater amount of 
property — affecting the happiness and the well-being 
of a larger portion of individuals, than ever was 
before brought forward, and which to mature and 
bring successfully to a conclusion, is now, rendered 
peculiarly difficult by the time, and from the cir- 
cumstances under which it is introduced. 

Sir, I feel most anxious on account of the responsi- 
bility which devolves upon me. I feel not only, that our 
maritime commerce is here concerned — that 250,000 
tons of British shipping are affected — ^not only that 
a revenue of £5,000,000 is to be dealt with and 
legislated for; but I feel, that if possible, higher 
interests are involved — that the interests, the com- 
forts, the prosperity, perhaps I might say the very 
existence, of a large population in the West-India 
colonies depending upon us for support and protec- 
tion, hang upon the decision of those Resolutions 
which it will be my duty to submit to the 
House. Nay, Sir, I cannot narrow the question 
even to this — ^I cannot deny to myself, that the 
happiness of the descendants of those for whom 
I now propose to legislate — ^that generations yet 
unborn are to be affected for good or for evil by 
the course which this House may think proper to 
adopt. Nor can I conceal from myself, or from this 
House, the immense influence on the population of fo- 
reign countries which must arise from the result of the 
mighty experiment which we now propose to make. 
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On that may depend the wel&re of millions of men 
in a state of slayery in colonies not belonging to Great 
Britain. Be^des all these things, there is enough 
to make any man — ^the strongest, the boldest, and 
the best — slM*ink in some degree under the weight 
of so great a responsibility ; for the qaestion is now 
in snch a state, that deal with it as you will, you 
can only have a choice of difficulties. Those diffi« 
culties, I assert^ are all but insurmountable. They 
leave us only the choice of doing some good at the 
least risk of effecting evil. We are called upon to 
legislate between two conflicting parties— ^ne deeply 
involved by pecuniary interests — ^involved, moreover, 
in difficulties of the most pressing character— difficul- 
ties which are now present, and are constantly in« 
creasing ; the other deeply involved by their feelings 
and their opinions, representing a growing deter« 
mination on the part of the people of this country 
to put an end to slavery, which no one can deny or 
wisely despise — ^a determination the more absolute, 
and the less resistable, because founded in sincere 
religious feelings, and in a solemn conviction that 
things wrong in principle cannot be good in practice ; 
and that determination is expressed in a voice so 
potential, that no Minister can venture to disregard 

it. 

The time is, indeed, gone by when the question 
can be for a moment entertained whether or not this 
system can be made perpetual ; the only point we can 
discuss — ^the only point we shall discuss is the safest, 
speediest, happiest way in which to effect its final 
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and entire abolition. And let me say, that they 
who characterise this as a mere ebullition of popular 
feeling — as transient in its character — ^as fleeting or 
unsubstantial — the mere expression of yesterday — 
are but deceiving themselves; for it is not of late 
or of momentary birth, but springs from the deep- 
settled and long-entertained convictions of reflecting 
men — from that same spirit of lasting humanity, 
which, fifty years ago, pressed on the parliament of 
that day; and which, in defiance of the arguments, 
that we should ruin our trade — ^in defiance of opposi- 
tion from many quarters — compelled the parliament 
to abolish for ever that iniquitous and disgraceful 
trade by which supplies of human flesh were obtained 
from the shores of Africa. 

If there are, Sir, any persons who can doubt 
that the authors of that politic and humane and just 
abolition looked forward to the emancipation of the 
slaves as the consequence of abolishing the slave 
trade, I would beg leave to refer them to the speeches 
of the most distinguished advocates of that humane 
measure. Sir, when we look back to the language 
of the great men who introduced that measure into 
parliament, and who so zealously laboured for the 
accomplishment of that object, which they at length 
almost achieved, leaving little for those to do who 
actually accomplished it, we find that, although the 
two questions were carefully separated at the time, 
the gradual abolition of slavery remained upon their 
minds, and was distinguishable in the expression 
of their feelings in the debates of that day, as 
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necessarilj and inseparably connected with that 
prelimin&ry step of the abolition of the slave trade. 
The House will forgive me if I call its attention 
to the remarkable expressions of no undistinguished 
man, who, in the language of Mr. Canning, attacked 
onlj the outworks of the great fortress, but who 
undoubtedly looked forward with a firm conviction, 
that the destruction of those outworks would cause 
the ultimate fall of the fortress itself. 

So long ago as the year 1792 (and then, with an 
apology for his plan having remained unmatured and 
unexhibited to the public for twelve years) Mr. Burke, 
in his celebrated letter to Mr. Dundas, disclosed his 
plan for what he called a Negro Code, and said ^Hhat 
he was convinced the true origin of the slave trade 
was not in the place it b^an at, but in the place of 
its final destination ;" he then said, '^ I was, there- 
fore, and still am of opinion, that the whole work 
ought to be taken up together, and that the gradual 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies should go 
hand in hand with anything which is done to put a 
stop to the supply of negroes from the coast of 
Africa." Together with this letter, Mr. Burke 
enclosed his Negro Code, embracing regulations for 
trade, and containing provisions for putting an end 
to the system of slavery in the colonies. The pre- 
amble is so remarkable that he ^ould beg to trouble 
the House witii it. The preamble began by saying, 
'^ Whereas it is expedient, and conformable to the 
principles of the Christian religion, the dictates of 
morality, and the rules of sound policy, that an end 
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should be put to all traffic in the persons of men, 
and to the detention of such persons in slavery, as 
soon as the same can be effected without great incon- 
veniences from a sudden change of practices long 
established ; and during the continuance of those 
practices, it is desirable to introduce some regulations 
to lessen the inconveniences of such traffic and deten- 
tion in servitude until both can gradually be done 
away with," &c. 

Mr. Fox and Mr. Wilberforce, in this House, and 
Lord Grenville, in the other House of parliament, in 
1806 and 1807, while they distinctly declared, that 
the two questions were separate, and that their object 
at that time was nothing more than the abolition of 
the trade in slaves; yet in all they said, they evidently 
looked with confidence to a period when that supply 
having ceased, slavery itself should be abolished. Mr. 
Fox said, " that the abolition of the slave trade would 
lead to the abolition of slavery altogether in the West 
Indies."* Mr. Wilberforce said, "that he wished for 
nothing then beyond the abolition of the slave trade; 
but that when time and the concurrence of other 
Powers should render it practicable, he did not 
hesitate to say, that slavery ought to cease to exist 
amongst the institutions of civilised nations." Lord 
Grenville observed, " that in all history the progress 
from slavery to liberty was effected by the slaves 
becoming predial or attached to the land; because 
where they were rendered labourers rather than 

• Hansard, voL vii p. 608. 
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slayes, thej felt an interest in the prosperity of their 
country; and he was sure, that to give the West- 
India slaves an interest in the tranquility and defence 
of those islands would ensure their confidence, 
loyalty, and attachment." 

I trouble the House with these extracts to prove 
that the feeling which now pervades the country is 
not of this day's growth; but that the people of this 
country have long considered it expedient — ^have 
long held it a duty, on the ground of religion and 
of justice, to advance any measure which might 
tend to the early abolition of this disgraceful system. 
The nation have now loudly, and for a length of 
time declared that the disgrace of slavery should 
not be suffered to remain part of our national system. 
Parliament has, at various times, though perhaps in 
mitigated terms, confirmed this principle; sometimes 
looking to a more remote, and at others to a more 
immediate period, for the abolition of the system. 

In 1823, when certain resolutions were moved 
by the honourable member for Weymouth, Mr. Can- 
ning, in the name of the government of that day, 
proposed an amendment, and that amendment forms 
a part, though no very large part, of the resolutions 
to be proposed to the House this night. The re- 
solutions adopted on that occasion received the 
unanimous support of the House; and the House 
looked forward to the adoption, on the part of the 
colonists, of certain ameliorating measures which 
would, in time, put a final term to the system of 
slavery. It was the confident expectation of the 
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House, that measures would be concerted by the 
Colonial legislatures, which should carry into effect 
the wishes of parliament. It was thought, that the 
friendly warning of parliament would be sufficient 
to induce the colonists to attend to its wishes. That 
warning, however — that admonitory voice — has 
gone forth, and for years and years been, I am sorry 
to say, unheeded and disregarded by all the Colonial 
legislatures; they have allowed it to be lost upon them 
— they have done nothing to further and accomplish 
that great measure which the mother country eleven 
years ago, declared to be so just and so desired. But 
the voice of warning has been found to speak in vain 
— the tongue of honest and affectionate counsel has 
not been heeded. 

I will not deny, that if we look to the measures 
agreed upon by the Colonial legislatures since the 
period I have alluded to, some improvements may 
be found in points affecting the physical condition 
of the slaves ; but I do assert boldly, and without 
fear of contradiction even from themselves, that 
nothing has been done of that nature, extent, or 
character, which may fairly be characterised as a 
step towards the ultimate extermination of the sys- 
tem. I therefore now call on the House to take 
the matter at once into its own hands. It is im- 
portant to bear in mind, that without the co-opera- 
tion of the Colonial legislatures, acting on what 
Mr. Burke emphatically called the '^ executory 
principle," it is idle to seek for the termination of 
the system of slavery, unless through the means of 
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the Home Legislature. The words of Mr. Barke 
were these : — '^ I have seen/' said he, speaking in 
1792, '^what the Colonial legislatures have done 
(in reference to the improyement of the condition of 
the negro) — it is arrant trifling — they have done 
little, and that little is good for nothing, hecause it 
does not carry with it the executory principle ! " 
IN^ow, Sir, it will he my duty to show — ^and I wiU 
clearly show it, though at some hazard of tiring the 
House, that up to this day, every measure resolved 
upon hy the Colonial legislatures has heen utterly 
destitute of this principle — ^utterly destitute of any- 
thing like an executory provision — and destitute of 
an3rthing which might give to their enactments the 
remotest possibility of being calculated to work out 
the freedom of a single slave. 

In 1823, Lord Bathurst forwarded to those islands 
directly governed by this country certain directions, 
which pointed out several modifications desirable to 
be adopted as the ground-work for an altered state 
of society. They were intended, by a gradual alter- 
ation in the domestic habits of the slaves, to bring 
about the total abolition of slavery, and the conver- 
sion of the negroes into free labourers. The main 
principles were the abolition of Sunday labour and 
Sunday markets, constituting the sacredness of the 
marriage contract, the placing restrictions on the 
punishment of the slaves, the establishment of Savings 
Banks, and other regulations calculated to prepare 
the slave for that station and the performance of 
those duties and obligations which civilised life im- 
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poses. The resolutions of 1823 were followed up 
by an Order in Council in 1824, which, provided 
for the establishment of a protector of slaves, speci- 
fied the right of the negroes to possess property under 
certain conditions, prohibited Sunday labour, and 
gave a right to the slave, under certain restrictions, 
to obtain his manumission, even against the consent 
of his master. 

These Regulations were conveyed to the Crown 
Colonies by an Order in Council in 1824; they were 
immediately put into operation in those colonies, 
and remained in force until subsequently altered by 
another Order in Council in 1830. But how were 
these salutary and humane provisions received by 
the Colonial legislatures in 18241 Without one 
single exception, they were unanimously rejected by 
every colony having a legislative assembly of its 
own. Not one legislative colony but scornfully 
rejected and disdainfully refused to obey the sug- 
gestions and determinations of parliament and the 
mother- country. 

In 1826, we find Mr. Canning using in this 
House language of the deepest regret — of the deepest 
anxiety — and I will add, of the deepest indignation 
— at the continued opposition that was offered by 
the colonies to the will of the Home legislature. 

He stated what had been done by the Colonial 
legislatures, in forwarding the recommendations of 
this House, up to the time that he was speaking ; 
and then added — '^ he did not state this as a satis- 
fectory result of the measures proposed in 1823, 
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and directed to be put in force hj the Order in 
Coancil in 1824, &r from it — ^he stated it, because 
the point that was then under discussion was, 
whether the time was yet come when the resistance 
of the colonies to the wishes of parliament was to be 
considered as so contumacious as to make it neces- 
sarj to adopt a different course with respect to them. 
The question, in fact was, how &r the parliament of 
England had the right to l^islate for the colonies/'* 
Mr. Canning, dissatisfied as he was with the result 
of the measures of 1823 and 1824, did not adopt a 
harsh tone — ^he did not call upon parliament im- 
mediately to adopt such measures as would bring the 
'' contumacious opposition" of the Colonial legisla- 
tures to the test;— on the contrary, he begged for time 
— for **SL respite," as he called it, to allow the colonies 
to re-consider their refusal, and to call to mind the 
position in which they were placing themselves, with 
respect to this country, by their constant interposition 
between the wishes of the legislature here, and 
the well-being of the population whose condition 
bad become a matter of so much interest at home ; 
he, therefore, begged for time, as a test of the sin- 
cerity of the Colonial legislatures, to 'cany the 
determinations of parliament into eflfeot; and, to 
promote this end, he proposed that certain drafts of 
Bills should be sent out to them for their adoption. 
Mr. Canning, however, agreed with the honourable 
member for Weymouth, that when the respite which 

* Hansazd (new Series) sir. p. 977. 
D 
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he proposed had expired, if the coDtumacj of the 
colonies continued, it would then be the duty of 
parliament to take the matter out of the hands of 
their local legislatures, and to deal with them in a 
more direct and a more authoritative manner. Mr. 
Canning had previously pointed out the course to 
be adopted. He said in 1824 : " There are three 
possible modes in which parliament might deal with 
the people of Jamaica ; first, as I have said, it might 
crush them by the application of direct force ; 
secondly, it might harass them by fiscal regulations 
and enactments restraining their navigation ; and, 
thirdly, it may pursue the slow and silent course of 
temperate, but authoritative admonition. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, if I am asked which course I would 
advise, I am for first trying that which I have last 
mentioned; I trust we shall never be driven to 
the second; and with respect to the first I will 
only now say, that no feeling of wounded pride, 
no motive of questionable expediency, nothing short 
of real and demonstrable necessity, shall induce me 
to moot the awful question of the transcendental 
power of parliament over every dependency of the 
British Crown. That transcendental power is an 
arcanum of empire, which ought to be kept back 
within the penetraUa of the Constitution. It exists, 
but it should be veiled. It should not be produced 
upon trifling occasions, or in cases of petty refrac- 
toriness and temporary misconduct. It should be 
brought forward only in the utmost extremity of 
the State, where other remedies have failed to stay 
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the raging of some moral or political pestilence."* 
In coii£>rmit7 with these views, eight Bills were 
sent to the Colonial legislatures by the authority of 
the Secretary of State. What has been the result? 
Not a single colony has condescended to adopt a 
single Bill out of the whole eight : and the Colonial 
legislatures raised their voices in lofty indignation 
at our interference in what they declared to be their 
exclusive bnnness and concern. 

This took place in 1826 : I am now addressing 
parliament in 1833 ; and up to this hour the voice 
nether of friendly expostulation nor of authority 
has produced the desired effect upon the Colonial 
legislatures — ^not a single step has been taken by 
any of them with a view to the extinction of negro 
slavery. Undoubtedly some of the colonies have been 
engaged on plans— or rather shadows and outlines of 
plans; but none of them have been founded in truth 
or justice, least of all on those recommendations 
forwarded from the government at home. But with 
regard to any real effort — to any substantial im- 
provement — ^to that which could alone lead to any 
substantial and positive improvement — to the insti- 
tution of an officer as protector of the slaves — an 
officer appointed by the Crown — ^really and truly 
their guardian and counsel — one independent of the 
planters— of all local influence, and all local friend- 
ship — in no one colony has such a thing been 
attempted — ^in no one colony, Sir, has this efficient 

• HaoHund (new Series) at. p. 1106. 
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protector been appointed. Undoubtedly tbere bave 
been Councils of Protection — any two magistrates 
migbt act as a Council of Protection. Means bave 
been afforded of facilitating tbe acquisition of legal 
rigbts ; but to whom have tbe trusts in sucb cases 
been delegated ? To those who have an interest in 
suppressing slavery! No: but to those who are 
themselves the possessors of slaves, and who have 
an unequivocal interest in the existence of slavery, 
and who are involved in the feelings and prejudices 
of the Colonial legislatures. It may be said, that 
this is compliance. So it is — but it is a species of 
compliance worse than a mockery. It gives tbe 
shadow, but lets slip the substance; and it is only 
done to afford a pretext for saying "You have no 
right to interfere: we have not exactly appointed 
protectors of slaves, but we have put the slaves 
under protection in reality as effectual and as 
advantageous/' 

I must admit with regard to the observance of 
the Sabbath, and Sunday markets, that the Colonial 
legislatures have shown greater readiness to comply 
with the wishes of parliament than on any other 
point. They are yet, however, far from having 
done what is necessary; but there is hardly a 
colony that has not done something towards the 
establishment of Sunday markets, and the abolition 
of Sunday labour. 

As to punishments, it is impossible on the present 
occasion to go in detail into the Colonial enactments, 
and into the deficiencies of those enactments ; but 
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if any gentlemaii will take the trouble to compare 
wbat has been done with what has not been done, 
he will see how far the local legislatures are behind 
the recommendations of the mother country as re* 
spects domestic punishments. The Order in Council 
directs that no more than a certain number of lashes 
shall be inflicted, that females shall not be flogged, 
that witnesses shall be present at the infliction, and 
that the dates, times, and circumstances, shall be 
sent to the protector of slaves, and by him sent to 
the Governor. But if there were any sincere cor* 
responding desire, what, in manliness and in hu- 
manity, should be the first step, against which no 
voice would be raised — that of the abolition of 
punishment of females. But what will the commit- 
tee think of the readiness of the Colonial legislatures 
(I speak, God knows, not in bitterness but in sorrow) 
when I say, that up to this hour no one colony has 
abolished the practice of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment upon females. They have, indeed, in some 
degree, restrained it; but by restraining they re- 
cognise the principle: they have guarded against 
indecency, but they have not yet carried into efiect 
that which in all the nations of the world has been 
the first step towards civilisation — the raising the 
female sex firom a state of degradation to that of 
equality and a sense of delicacy. Talk of preparing 
the slave for freedom ! of ripening his moral faculties, 
to render him capable of enjoying it, and yet show 
him that all his dearest and domestic ties may be 
violated — ^that his wife, his daughter, or his sister, 
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may be subjected to corporal punishment at the 
pleasure of an overseer — it is a mockery and an 
insult ! But there are limitations as to the number 
of stripes in Jamaica, and I take the example of 
Jamaica as fair to all the rest. Thirty-nine stripes, 
and not more, may be given, on the authority of the 
overseer or owner, to any slave on any one day. 
And for what, let me ask? A slave proprietor, 
who was examined before the Committee last year 
(I forget his name), told us that if a slave only 
looked his master in the face, he might order him 
to receive thirty-nine lashes. Is this the way to 
teach him to respect law, and prepare him for the 
immunities of a &ee man f Is it thus he is to be 
raised to a level with other men I 

In 1826, Mr. Canning, talking of the dignity of 
man quoted the lines — 



■ "'cselumqaetoeri 



Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere Yaltus.'' 

But how can you tell the negro that he shall look 
up as a free man — how can you talk of hopes, en- 
couragement, preparation for individual freedom, and 
general emancipation, when even at this moment 
the slave dares not to raise his eyes to his master's 
face without the risk of receiving thirty nine lashes f 
I do not speak of the actual exercise of any such 
power — ^I do not believe it could be exercised — ^but 
that such a power exists there can be no doubt. In 
case of unjust infliction, the slave must go before two 
magistrates, themselves slave-masters; and if he can 
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persuade them to believe him, the master is to be 
prosecuted, and if found guilty by a jury, subjected 
to fine and imprisonment; but if the magistrates 
think the evidence insufficient, without any malicious 
motive on the part of the slave, he is to be subjected 
to a second flogging for having made the complaint. 
This is the practical working in Jamaica of the law 
in &ivour of the slave. But there is a further 
punishment: — ^in case aggravated, overwhelming 
cruelty, be proved against a master, if a jury find 
that it has been atrocious, then an addition is to be 
made to the fine and imprisonment; and what is it? 
That the slave may be sold, and the money handed 
over to the criminal master. This is the punishment 
infiicted on masters in Jamaica for conduct which is 
called atrocious. 

Another most important consideration is property. 
The Order in Council specifies that all the property 
of slaves, excepting in slaves, arms, or amunition, 
shall be held sacred. What have the local legisla- 
tures done? They have, indeed, recognised the 
right of property in the slave, but they have fenced 
it round with all sorts of limitations and resl^ctions, 
so as to render it inefiectual and nugatory. 

I omitted one point on which the colonists have 
shown a degree of consent — ^I allude to the institution 
of marriage. Objections have been removed ; but 
as I can see there has been no discouragement of a 
difierent course either on the part of the legislature 
or the planters, no means have been taken to impress 
on the minds of the slaves the sanctity of the cere- 
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monj, or the sacredness of tlie obligation. A little 
has been done to remove formal and local obstacles, 
and to allow marriages to be contracted ; but they 
are subject to the will of the owner, and in some 
cases a certificate of a clergyman of the Church of 
England, or of a Dissenting minister, is also neces- 
sary. 

I will now advert to the point of slave evidwice. 
Perhaps, in going through these points, the House 
thinks I am entering more at length into the subject 
than is requisite ; but when I am recommending to 
parliament to take a step of so much importance, I 
feel it my duty to show, that all these local enact- 
ments have more of shadow than substance, and 
that there has been little or no disposition to fill up 
the outline chalked out by the mother country. 
What says the Order in Council as to slave evidence? 
It lays down this broad and intelligible principle — 
that on account of bis servile condition, no man 
shall be disqualified from giving evidence in a court 
of justice; that the slave, like an infant, may be 
subjected to an examination of his competency, and 
of his understanding of the obligation of an oath, 
but the onus of proving his incompetence shall rest 
on the party objecting to his testimony. How has 
this been acted upon? Slave evidence has been 
restricted by requiring the certificate of the master, 
and sometimes of a clergyman; and this extraordinary 
principle has been adopted in the colonies: that, after 
all restrictions and limitations — ^when it has been 
shown that the slave is competent to take an oath — 
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that he understands the natoie of the obligation, and 
that he 18 a man of good character, still his evidence 
shall be of no avail, excepting against a slave. In 
some colonies it is held not good against his owner; 
in others, not good in any capital case that affects 
the life of a white man. But if his testimony is to 
be taken in a case affecting the life of a black man, 
let me ask, why is it not to be taken in a case affect- 
ing the life of a white man! Why are the colonists 
to be allowed to give this damning proof of their 
partialities and prejudices, that a negro may be taken 
to the scaffold on evidence which would not be 
admitted against a white man in a civil action. 

There is, however, one exception, proving most 
strongly that which is the invariable rule, and 
establishes the jealousfy and prejudices that actuate 
the legislation of the colonies. It is this: That the 
evidence of a negro shall be received against a white 
accomplice. If a white degrade himself below his 
caste by mixing with negroes, and committing crimes 
in concert with them, he is deprived of his privilege, 
and may be convicted on the testimony of his black 
associates. 

The last point to which I shall refer is the principle 
of manumission, by which the negro, though in a 
state of suffering, shall not be in a state of despair 
— ^by which he may look forward to his liberation, 
to that time when standing upright in the possession 
of freedom, he may take his place among his fellow 
men. That principle of manumission is distinctly 
recognised in the Order in Council: even against 
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the will of the master the slave may obtain his 
freedom — ^an appraisement by competent persons 
may take place; and, upon payment of a certain 
sum, to be settled by arbitration, the slave may be 
restored to the inestimable blessings of liberty. 

All the colonies may say, that they have passed 
laws favouring manumission — ^that they have re- 
moved legal difficulties — and that there is a case 
where the slave, having paid the stipulated price, 
may obtain the right to his own body. I admit 
that they have removed some obstacles; but in no 
colony, with the single exception of the Bahamas, 
has the slave acquired a right to go to his master, 
and, tendering his price, say : ^^ I am no longer a 
slave — ^I am a free man." In every other instance, 
the power of refusal rests with the masters. 

I have now gone through the various heads 
included in the Orders in Council of 1824 — ^in the 
speech of Mr. Canning in 1826, when he put the 
Colonial legislatures to the test — ^in the circulars of 
Sir George Murray in 1828, which have been entirely 
disregarded — and in the Order in Council of 1830, 
which has not been carried into effect in a single 
colony. I have detailed the parliamentary proceed- 
ings, and the measures of Colonial legislation ; and 
I leave it to the House to form its own judgment 
how h,T reliance can be placed on the legislative 
Assemblies, that — ^I will not say in the present, but 
in any future generation — the wishes and deter- 
mination of this country, as regards slaves, will be 
carried into effect. 
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If, then, there he a case in which the intervention 
of parliament can he justified — ^in which it can he 
imperionalj called upon to exercise the power and 
authority which belongs to it — surelj it is this case, 
in which all means have been exhaosted— every 
suggestion made— every warning given, bat given 
only in vain. AH attempts in this country have 
been met by the most determined opposition. 

I hold in my hand a passage, from a speech 
delivered by Mr. Canning in 1799, which, long as 
it is, I shall take the liberty of reading, because it 
shows how naturally and how strongly the ardent 
feelings of his mind were then directed to this 
subject, which afterwards ^)ccupied his most anxious 
thoughts when he became the great ornament of the 
Senate. I feel fully persuaded that the House will 
not think I am wasting its time. It was delivered 
in reply to Sir William Young, in a debate on the 
subject of the slave trade; and I entreat the House, 
in following me, to substitute for slave trade the 
system of slavery, and every syllable will be applic- 
able to the present condition of the question: — 
^^ The question is, whether, in what is to be done 
towards alleviating and finally extinguishing the 
horrors of the slave trade, the proper agent was the 
British House of Commons, or the Colonial Assem- 
blies ? The honourable Baronet contended that the 
Colonial Assemblies, and not tbe British House of 
Commons, were the agents most proper to be em- 
ployed. But what was the honourable Baronet's 
argument? '-Trust not the masters of slaves in 
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what concerns legislation for slavery! However 
specious their laws may appear, depend upon it they 
must be ineffectual in their application. It is in the 
nature of things that they should be so." Granted. 
Let then the British House of Commons do their 
part themselves ! Let them not delegate the trust 
of doing it to those who, according to the honourable 
Baronet's testimony, cannot execute that trust fairly. 
Let the evils of the slave trade be remedied by an 
assembly of freemen, by the Government of a free 
people, and not by those whom the honourable 
Baronet represents as utterly unqualified for the 
undertaking — not by the masters of slaves I Their 
laws, the honourable Baronet had avowed, could 
never reach, would never cure, the evil. So that, 
according to the honourable Baronet's argument, if 
there had even been no doubt upon the face of the 
papers upon the table, of the sincere intention of 
the Colonial Assemblies to carry the wishes of this 
country into effect ; if there had been no doubt that 
the termination of the trade was the object to which 
the regulations (such as they may be) were intended ; 
if there had been no doubt that these regulations were 
in fact calculated for the purpose ; if the Assembly 
of Jamaica had professed as distinctly its anxiety 
to terminate the trade, as in point of fact it had ex- 
pressed its resolution to continue it; still, according to 
the honourable Baronet's argument, no trust could be 
reposed in these appearances and professions. There 
was something in the nature of absolute authority in 
the relation between master and slave, which made 
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despotism, in all cases, and under all circumstances, 
an incompetent and nnsnre executor even of its own 
provisions in favour of the objects of its power." 

As I before remarked, let anj gentleman substi- 
tute "Abolition of Slavery" for "Abolition of the 
Slave Trade;" and there is not an argument ad- 
vanced bj Mr. Canning, in 1799, that may not be 
used with double force now, to justify the inter- 
ference of parliament, if it ever had the right to 
interfere, in order to carry into effect objects so 
deariy prized, and of such vast importance. I do 
not pretend to enter into that nice discussion, or to 
argue that grave constitutional question which affects 
to settle where the power of parliament over Colo- 
nial Assemblies terminates.' Except by the authority 
of parliament itself, I know of no such termination ; 
and if there be those who vindicate the right of 
Colonial Assemblies to set themselves in opposition 
to the laws, regulations, and avowed determinations 
of parliament, I call upon them to show in the 
characters of those Assemblies, as well as in reason 
and argument, how it is possible that a delegated 
authority should exceed the authority of the body 
from which it is derived. 

In 1778, undoubtedly, parliament passed that 
Declaratory Act which limited its own power : it 
did so then, not denying or abandoning its right, 
but waiving it, and declaring that in the single case 
of intern^ taxation, parliament would not make a 
claim on those colonies which had Assemblies of 
their own. The right of regulating matters of trade 
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no man will deny; but on the right of interfering with, 
or of making internal regulations, some honourable 
members may raise a doubt. I know not when that 
right of internal regulation was abandoned, or by 
what authority the legislature of a dependent colony 
can declare itself independent of the legislature of 
the mother country. Let us, however, look to pre- 
cedents. 

In 1700, 1 find an act on the subject of piracy, 
which authorises the king to issue special commis- 
sions for the trial of piracies within the Colonial 
seas, which gives exclusive power to a particular 
jurisdiction, and supersedes the authority of the 
local tribunal; and the penalty for denying the 
right to make this law is the forfeiture of the char- 
ter of the colony. 

In 1732, there was a still more memorable ex- 
ample, having a direct and immediate bearing, not 
only on the principle, but on the subject matter of 
this discussion. In that year, the merchants trading 
to the Colonies presented a petition, complaining 
that in Virginia and Jamaica the privilege was 
claimed to exempt lands and negroes, in certain 
cases, from being seized in execution for debt. 
What did the parliament of that day do? Tfh 
Board of Trade reported that the Assemblies of 
those Colonies could not be induced to divest them- 
selves, by any act of their own, of the privilege 
they posessed ; accordingly an act was passed, the 
5th Geo. n., C. 7, by which all lands, houses, and 
negroes on plantations, are declared assets for the 
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payment of debts. But Uiere is one authorial to 
whichy on this topic, I am permitted to appeal, 
because at all events it will be unsuspected. It is 
not an English, but an American authority ; that 
of Mr. Otis, who, in 1765^ was at the head of a 
large body of his countrymen, and was officially 
deputed by Massachusets to resbt encroachments 
on the local l^slature : among other things he 
laid it down distinctly, that " the mother country 
justly asserts her right to bSd her Colonies where 
she thinks it necessary, and she remains the supreme 
judge, from whose final determination there is no 
appeal." I say that on this question, if parliament 
does not interfere, there is no hope of bringing it to 
a final issue. 

It has been very firequently stated, more particu- 
larly on the part of the West India body, that there 
really is no just and substantial ground of complaint; 
that no case has been made out for interference in 
any way, and least of all an imperious necessity for 
l^slation. "If," say they, "you only leaTC the 
Colonies alone, all will go weU, all will be happy : 
all our difficulties and distresses are the necessary 
and inevitable consequences of your interposition, 
and of that perpetual a^tation which injures the 
title to property, and reduces the profits." No man 
is more sensible than I am of the depth of distress 
prevailing in the West Indies, or of the strong 
colours (I do not say more strong than true) in 
which the Colonial legislatures haTC painted the 
condition of the planters. I hold in my hand a 
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declaration of theirs, which points out the extreme 
distress and emharrassment of the West Indies, 
from which I beg to read a short extract. Such is 
the language of persons speaking of the state of 
their own property, and I do not doubt the truth of 
the statement ; but I will ask the House to consider 
under what circumstances, and at what time, this 
frightful exhibition of utter ruin has been made ? 
Is it of the year 1813 that I am drawing this pic- 
ture I Is it of the year 1807, when some attempts 
were made to alleviate ? No : but of the high and 
palmy days of what is called the West India inter- 
est ; of the high and palmy days of the slave trade, 
in the year 1804, and not when, according to the 
House of Assembly in Jamaica, the fanatical agita- 
tion of the question in parliament had imparted a 
taint to West India property. That property, to 
which it would seem that no injury had ever occurred, 
antecedently to the celebrated proceedings in the 
year 1 823, although it is a matter of the most perfect 
notoriety that West India property had been at all 
times before liable to sudden and extreme fluctu- 
ations, arising from the recklessness with which 
men were ever ready to embark capital upon that 
most hazardous species of speculation, and for 
which, at various periods, many of them have most 
dearly paid. If I find it necessary before I proceed 
further to call the attention of the House to a few 
statements, which I fear will prove dry and unin- 
teresting, I trust I may be borne with, for I shall 
endeavour to avoid as much as possible anything 
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which does not appear to be of the highest import- 
ance. 

In the year 1803, it was stated that it was impos- 
sible to continae the cultivation of sugar ; and in 
that jear the export of sugar from the West India 
Colonies amounted to 19430,000 cwt. ; but what 
happened subsequently T Wb j the cultivation was 
continually increased, and, in the year 1831, it had 
advanced to 3,787,000 cwt. The distress of the 
colonists may be traced to one plain and undeniable 
cause— they have overstocked the market. Though 
they possess the undisputed monopoly of the markets 
of this country, they have gone on increasing the 
extent of their produce until they have far outdone 
the demand for sugar in the markets of Europe. 
The quantity of sugar now imported annually into 
this country exceeds the demand by 1,000,000 cwt., 
and the consequence necessarily is, that the mono- 
poly is practically and in effect a dead letter. The 
price of their produce in our markets is determined 
by the price they can obtain for the surplus abroad. 
Now, that is surely a state of things not arising from 
any proceedings in this House, or in this country ; 
and there is nothing can be done to relieve the West 
India interest in a commercial or trading point of 
view, otherwise than by reducing the amount of 
sugar produced, or by calling into existence fresh 
markets for its consumption, so that the demand 
shall come fully up to the supply. New land has 
been brought into cultivation; new colonies have 
been added to our possessions; the cultivators of 

E 
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the old land have been compelled to adopt new and 
improved modes of increasing the productive powers 
of their estates, and all for the purpose of contribut- 
ing to swell that vast amount of excessive production 
which, beyond all dispute, is the great source of the 
present difficulties of the West India interest. The 
owners of property in the West Indies proceed with 
enterprises not warranted by the circumstances of 
the Colonies, or the demand for sugar in the Euro- 
pean markets ; they find themselves involved in 
difficulties and they seek to escape from those diffi- 
culties by means which only involve them in fresh 
entanglements : and then they turn round and 
impute all the blame to what they call the fanatical 
proceedings which it is said had their origin in this 
House in the year 1823. I have not the slightest 
difficulty in saying, that those difficulties have not 
been occasioned by the eflfbrts to get rid of slavery, 
but by the ill-judged effijrts to push it to extremity. 
The existing condition of the West India planters 
has been brought on, not by the effijrts of those who 
sought to get rid of slavery, nor perhaps by the will 
of the planters of the present age themselves ; but 
by a concurrence of untoward circumstances and 
unwise counsels, for which no set of men now alive 
can be held responsible. I will suppose, that the 
agitation so often referred to has been the cause of 
the present state of things in the colonies ; and now 
I ask, what can we do to remove that cause — ^what 
is the remedy ? It is very easy to say we will ex- 
clude, or we might have excluded, all knowledge of 
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those proceedings from the Colonies. I saj joa 
could bare done no such thing, and still less can 
jou do it for the fntore. You cannot prevent the 
voice of the people from being heard within these 
walls, and 70a cannot prevent the sonnd of what 
passes here from reaching the Colonies — ^ii will not 
only reach the Colonies, bat it will reach the slaves 
themselves, aggravated hy the incantioas comments 
of those who maj become the medium of communi- 
cating it to the negro population of the West Indies. 
I repeat it, that if jou wish to stop the progress of 
this species of information ; it is out of your power. 
The only course left to you is to advance. The only 
dangerous course is happily impracticable— -yon can- 
not recede — ^you cannot stand still. It has been said 
that, ^' the best mode of avoiding danger is to fiice 
it." I say that in HtnB case the only possible mode 
of coping with the danger, so as to afford the smal- 
lest chance of safety, is by manfully grappling with 
it in front. Various objections have been raised to 
measures founded upon propositions for ameliorating 
the condition of the slaves, and the strongest appre- 
hensions have been expressed lest we should proceed 
with steps too hasty and upon data not carefully 
examined ; it is said that you must render the slave 
fit for freedom before you offer him emancipation, 
otherwise you entail nothing but misery upon the 
negro and ruin upon the planter. We are told, too, 
that the effect of such a proceeding will necessarily 
he to cause a great diminution in the amount of 
production, that it will be absolutely impracticable 
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to cultivate sugar, tbat tbe Colonies must be thrown 
up, and that nothing but ruin will ensue. Sir, so 
&r as the amount of the production of sugar is con- 
cerned, I am not quite certain that to some extent 
a diminution of that production would be matter of 
regret — ^I am not quite certain that it might not be 
for the benefit of the planters and of the Colonies 
themselves, in the end, if that production were in 
some degree diminished. But the question for the 
consideration of the House is, will jou, with the 
statement which I shall have the honour of laying 
before you — will you, looking to that statement 
supported by £sicts and figures alone — ^will you en- 
courage and defend the system by which the present 
extent and amount of production are maintained t 
Up to the present moment, I purposely abstidned 
from adverting to particular cases, for I thought 
that reference to facts affecting individuals could 
lead to nothing beneficial, and might be productive 
of that heat and irritation which it should be our 
earnest desire to avoid. I trust, therefore, that by 
those who may follow me, similar abstinence may 
be practised, and that in the course of such discus- 
sion as the present measure may give rise to, we 
shall escape anything of that painful and profitless 
species of disputation which none but the enemies 
of the Colonies and human nature would desire to 
see prevailing. If for a moment I should seem to 
depart from that rule which I have prescribed, it 
will, I assure the House, be so only in appearance ; 
my earnest and sincere desire being to avoid every- 
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thing haying the alightest tendency towards irrita- 
tion. 

I have now in mj possession a varietj of papers, 
to the results of which I will proceed to call the 
attention of the House, on the subject of the quan* 
titles of sugar produced during three scTcral periods 
of three years each — its effect upon population during 
those periods — and the mode of exacting the labour 
by which the sugar was produced. Before I can 
conclude these statements^ I do think the House 
wiU agree with me, that the time has arrived when 
humanity compels us to step in and decisively pro- 
nounce that the hours of labour for the negro must 
be diminished. The particulars with which I have 
been furnished are from the Official Triennial Regis- 
ter, and from other sources of the highest authenti- 
ci^. They show the increase or decrease of slaves 
in the colony, and in them allowance is made for 
every case of manumission and of importation. 
From these documents, I think nothing can be more 
evident than that, in proportion as the cultivation 
of sugar has increased, men have declined ; and to 
this general rule there are but two exceptions. 

In Jamaica, from the year 1823 to 1826, onwards 
to 1832, we find, dividing the nine years in three 
several periods, that in the first period in that 
colony^ the production of sugar was 1,854,488 
cwt. ; and in the second period, the production was 
1,389,000 cwt. The mean population of the first 
period was 384,000 ; in the second it fell off to 
327,000. In Demerara, the production of sugar in 
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the first period was 652,000 cwt. ; in the second^ 
662,000 cwt.; in the third, 806,000 cwt.; and what 
was the diminution of the slave population during 
those three periods ? In the first, on an average of 
the three years, the slaves were 72,722; in the 
second, 71,005; in the third, 67,741. In the latter 
period, 67,000 slaves were made to produce 800,000 
cwt. of sugar, while in the former, it required 72,700 
slaves to produce 650,000 cwt. In Berbice, the 
population of slaves was reduced from 22,000, which 
it was in the first of those periods, to 21,246 in the 
second, and to 20,821 in the last, while sugar went 
on increasing in this proportion — ^In the first period 
it was 58,600 ewt.; in the second, 64,000 cwt.; 
and in the third, with a declining population, it was 
augmented to the fearful amount of 94,312 cwt. In 
St. Lucia, the population during the first period 
amounted to 13,909; in the second, to 13,860; and 
in the third, to 13,687. The production of sugar 
amounted, in the first period, to 77,976 cwt; in the 
second, to 87,410 cwt. ; and in the third, to 88,778 
cwt. Thus invariably, with two single exceptions, 
in these Colonies we find, while the slave population 
is fast decreasing, the production of sugar is increas- 
ing to a very considerable extent. 

One of the exceptions was Trinidad. There has 
been in that colony a trifling increase in population 
as well as in production ; but at the same time it is 
to be borne in mind, that many negroes have been 
brought into that colony as free labourers from the 
Spanish main. Barbadoes formed another exception. 
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There, in the first period, the production of sngar 
was 33,000 cwt. ; and in the second it had fallen 
down to 29,000 cwt., while the slave population 
had advanced from 79,800 to 81,349. 

These statements are dry, I am aware ; but thej 
prove, as plain as figures can prove, that as the 
production of sugar and the distress of the planters 
have increased, human life has diminished. 

I cannot refrain from reading to the House one 
other statement with regard to Demerara, which 
points out particularly, and which tells more plainly 
the loss of human life, and the decrease of physical 
Btrength to which these unfortunate labourers on 
these descriptions of property have fallen victims. 
We could imagine, if we were told that there was a 
great decrease of slaves of a certain age — say from 
twenty to thirly for instance, — that that decrease 
might, in some degree, be ascertained to be the 
effect, not yet unfelt, of the cessation of the slave 
trade, and the inequality of the sexes. But we do 
not find that that is the ciase ; for it appears that 
there is a decrease in the number of children under 
ten years of age — a decrease which cannot be ac- 
counted for by the absence of importation, but I 
fear it is to be attributed only to one dreadful cause 
— ^the increased labour and diminished productive- 
ness of the parents. In slaves under the age of 
forty, there is a decrease as compared with 1817, of 
23,644, and in the number of slaves between thirty 
and forty years of age, the period at which labour 
is most severe, the class whose labour is most cffec- 
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tive and on wbom this burthen would faU — ^there Is 
a decrease, as compared with 1817, to the frightful 
amount of 11,653; while, upon every ten years, 
from forty to fihy, from fifty to sixty, from sixty to 
seventy, and from seventy upwards, that is to say, 
among those persons who have parsed the age of 
labour, and are unequal to physical exertions, there 
is an increase. Need I add anything to this state- 
ment ? If I need go further into a detail which, 
even if it weary, cannot but be instructive to the 
House, I may add certain returns from Demerara, 
in which I find the decrease of the slave poptdation 
is classed under respective heads, that are exceed* 
ingly striking. 

The decrease on cattle farms is two per cent*; 
among unattached slaves, it is one and one-fifth per 
cent. ; on coffee plantations, three and one-tenth per 
cent. ; on sugar plantations, ^ve and one-half per 
cent. ; while on cotton plantations, there is no 
decrease at all, but, on the contrary, an increase of 
one and three-fifths per cent. I must here be aDowed 
to observe, that if no other advantage had been 
derived from the appointment of protectors of slaves, 
we have at least this benefit — that they have afforded 
us those other recorded facts which I shall now 
summarily lay before the House. This alone, I 
think, has fully justified the appointment of those 
officers in the Crown Colonies, and would fully war- 
rant parliament in insisting upon their introduction 
into the chartered Colonies also. 

I am afraid I may disgust the House by details 
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of the pmushments inflicted; bot ihej are a part of 
the system, and I must refer to them. I find that, 
in 1829, when the shire popuktion was 61,627, the 
number of punishments returned to the protectors 
was no less than 17,359 ; in the next jear, when 
the population was 59,547, the punishments were 
increased to 18,324 ; the number of lashes in that 
time amounting to 194,744. In the year 1831, the 
population being then only 58,000, the number of 
punishments were 21,656, the lashes being 199,500. 
This was the official record of the punbhments, 
supplied to the protectors of slaves by the owners 
themselves; it did not include any punishments 
inflicted under judicifd authority ; not one of those 
inflicted by direction of a magistrate; but those 
domestic punishments alone, which, in the present 
state of the law, are sanctioned; and this return also, 
let it be recollected, is confined to the Crown Colo- 
nies, and represents the domestic, irresponsible pun- 
ishments which the owners of slaves have inflicted 
by their own authority. I will not impute any guilt 
to the owners of the slaves — ^I wiU not impute to them 
anything more than that perversion of moral feeling 
which it is one of the greatest curses of slavery, 
that it entails and impresses upon the mind of the 
enslaver — ^I will not impute any want of the ordinary 
feelings of humanity, further than that they are 
perverted by prejudice, and rendered callous by 
custom and habit — but I call upon the House to 
consider where punishments are unrecorded, where 
no check is interposed by the legal authority, where 
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no remedy, or no efficient remedy is given to tlie 
slave by authority of the law — ^to consider if, in this 
comparatively free state of Demerara,. this be the 
amount of punishment indicted in one year ; what 
must be the nature of the system which is carried 
on in other colonies, where there are no checks ?— 
what must be the degradation of the system under 
which the other colonies of the British empire at 
this moment labour ? What is the amount of un* 
redressed injustice, — what is the amount of fatal 
oppression, and cruel tyranny, which calls upon 
this House to regulate, by interposing its solemn 
authority between this dreadful system of oppres- 
sion, and that which Mr. Canning called ''the 
abstract love of the cart* whip ! " I am aware that 
we have been often taunted with our ignorance of 
the negro character; my belief is, that any man 
may inform himself sufficiently on that point, and 
that we commit a grievous error when we suppose 
that the moral circumstances attendant upon slavery 
have so changed the physical character of the negro 
as to unfit him for freedom. It is a most dangerous 
error to attribute that to the physical qualities of the 
negro which results solely from the moral condi- 
tions which slavery has superinduced. It yet 
remains to be seen whether the negro is less indus- 
trious or less anxious to better his condition than 
other men. We are, however, told to look at the 
manumitted negroes, and we are taunted with the 
fact, that not twenty negroes of those manumitted 
have ever returned to field labour. I very much 
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doabi if altogether so many as twen^ field negroes 
faftTe ever been mannmitted. From 1817 to the 
present time it does not appear that above 14,168 
were manumitted altogether : three-fourths of these 
were females ; and I can have very little difficulty 
in imagining the motives which led to the manu« 
mission of thoae, and to the manumission likewise 
of their male children. The remaining fourth were 
made up chiefly of domestic slaves and of mechanics : 
none of these were brought up to field labour : and 
it is no matter of surprise that when manumitted 
they should not have turned to that, the most 
degrading of the employments in which negroes are 
engaged. 

The whole of this argument amounts to saying, 
that the negroes are not fit for emancipation, and 
that we must wait until they are; and that argu« 
ment, if it be good for anything, goes too far ; for 
it proceeds to the indefinite conclusion, that we 
must postpone emancipation, not for ten or twenty 
or thirty years, but to some period no one can say 
how remote. I know that people will tell me we 
do not wish to perpetuate slavery — ^we merely wish 
to postpone it till the negroes are fit for freedom — 
till they manifest a disposition for laborious industry 
sufficient to qualify them for the privileges of free 
men. That argument, if it proves anything, proves 
too much. Do men ever show a disposition to 
labour imtil population presses upon food ; and will 
that ever take place, so long as the depopulating 
influence of slavery prevails? We are told that 
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the negroes own no domestic ties ; nor will they, 8d 
long as jou keep them in that state of slavery which 
dehases their principles, and which deprives them 
of foresight, and which takes away from them the 
motives to industry. The slaves have no education, 
and you deny them any ; for, as slaves, they can 
have none. They have hitherto been treated as 
chattels attached to the soil — do you think they 
can be made fit for freedom, till freedom has exer- 
cised its infiuence upon their minds and upon their 
moral character t 

The treatment of the West India negroes is a 
stain upon a Christian age, and upon a country 
professing itself Christian. If the slaves be made 
acquainted with religion, they must learn that 
slavery is inconsistent with the Christian religion ; 
and will you shut out religion in order that yon 
may maintain slavery ? Other countries have read 
us a severe lesson upon this subject. In colonies 
belonging to Catholic countries, no man was allowed 
to possess a slave, who did not provide the means 
of instructing him in the Catholic faith. Be that, 
however, as it may, this I will say, that this House 
will ill discharge its dut}', if it does not forthwith 
put forth a declaration of religious freedom, as 
respects the Colonies, and does not compel the local 
authorities to leave to every negro within their limits, 
the free, independent, and inviolable right of adopt- 
ing whatever form of Christianity he may think 
proper. 

The next point to which I mean to advert, is the 
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evidence of Mr. Damas, himself a man of colonTf 
and who had the best opportunities of fonning an 
opinion upon soch subjects; because a case fell under 
his observation at Antigua of an experiment made 
upon 371 captured negroes and thirty-six freehold 
escheated slaves, which bore directly on this part of 
the question. If there were any case in which such 
an experiment could be made under favourable cir- 
cumstances, it must certainly be when Africans ne wlj 
captured and unaccustomed to slavery were to be 
maintained and regulated according to the manners 
of the inhabitants of civihsed countries. Tet the 
result of this experiment at Antigua was such as I 
tiiink the House will say afforded a convincing 
proof of the fitness of the negro for speedy emanci- 
pation. With the exception of a single case of petty 
larceny, the manumitted slaves had, up to July last, 
when he left the island, been guilty of no breach of 
the laws whatever. Their industry, as he stated, 
was remarkable, as well as the avidity with which 
they endeavoured to obtain the possession of pro- 
perty, and the eagerness with which they copied the 
dress, the manners, and the speech of the Creoles. 
In some instances they had even the advantage of 
the Creoles; and most of the laborious works at 
St. Johns were performed by them. They had 
gone on so prosperously and so diligently in their 
career of industry, that many of them had purchased 
their own houses; and out of the 371 captured 
slaves, only one man and five women had been re- 
turned upon the bounty of the Crown ; these, too, 
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being induced to do so by medical advice, as no 
longer able from age or infirmity to gain their own 
living. 

There was a still more remarkable instance of the 
same kind in the Bahamas. There the slave popu- 
lation was not regarded by themselves, but by the 
freemen of the islands, as no longer belonging to the 
class of slaves, but as already half free. A gallant 
admiral has spoken of what he saw in the Bahamas, 
and in the island of Cuba, where the soil was not 
only highly cultivated for raising the'necessaries of 
life, but a large quantity of sugar was raised by free 
labour. 

With respect to the case of the inhabitants of St. 
Domingo, in my mind it proves nothing at all. If 
we consider the horrors of their long struggle for 
liberty ; if we call to mind the uncertainty which 
hung over every species of property ; if we remem- 
ber the driving out of all the capital formerly em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the island ; if we add to 
these the ruin of every species of manufacture ; if, 
under all these circumstances, the cultivation of 
sugar had been diminished, it would not be at all 
surprising. But the House will recollect, that 
though sugar is not extensively exported from St. 
Domingo, yet sugar is very assiduously cultivated, 
as well as other necessaries and conveniences of life; 
and all this is done by the mass of free labourers, 
working on their own account. 

I have a still stronger instance to adduce — ^the 
only instance, indeed, of the gradual emancipation 
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of a slave population on a large scale with complete 
and entire success ; and if I appear to dilate too 
much upon this topic, the House, will, perhaps, 
excuse me, considering the importance of the 8ub-> 
ject, when I state that ever since the plan for the 
emancipation of the West India slaves has heen 
proposed, I have had an opportunity of conversing 
with a person who could give me the most important 
information on the subject — ^I mean the President 
of Venezuela, who in 1821, the jear in which the 
measure of emancipation was first put into operation, 
was the protector of slaves at Caraccas, and conse- 
quently had the best possible opportunity of seeing 
what was done. 

In 1821, it was determined by Greneral Bolivar 
to carry into effect a general measure of emancipa- 
tion. It had previously been a rule, that such slaves 
as took part in the struggle against Spain should be 
liberated ; but in 1821, it was resolved to proceed 
upon a general plan. For this purpose, a fund was 
created for the purpose of redeeming the slaves, 
principally, from a tax upon the proceeds of intes* 
tate estates. At the same time a tariff of the value 
of slaves was determined. They then proceeded to 
redeem the slaves. The older slaves were first 
redeemed, and those whose redemption cost the 
smallest sums of money; they next proceeded to 
purchase such as had the best claims in point of 
character; and they went on steadily in this course ; 
so that, whereas in 1821, the number of slaves in 
Venezuela was 100,000, at the time of which I 
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speak thej were reduced to 25,000. This is an 
instance which must be extremely valuable to the 
House in its discussions upon this subject. Even 
in Venezuela there was no immediate measure of 
emancipation. A course was laid down — ^the cer- 
tainty was given to the slave of ultimately attaining 
his freedom — and those who laid down the plan, 
which has proved so successful, did not fail to per- 
severe in the course which has led to that success. 
Eager to take advantage of the opportunity thrown 
into my way by my interview with this gentleman, 
I put some questions to him upon such topics as 
seemed likely to afford useful information to me and 
to the House, for the purpose of directing us in the 
business of legislation on this important question. 

The first objection which struck me against this 
plan was the jealousy of the unemancipated slaves 
against their more fortunate brethren. I therefore 
asked him '' What was the effect upon the minds 
of those whom you left in slavery, at the time when 
you redeemed the others!" "There was not the 
slightest jealousy," was his reply, " their condition 
was not wretched — they had indulgent masters — 
masters rendered more indulgent by the prospective 
freedom of their slaves. Still liberty was the object 
of their wishes ; but seeing that they were sure in 
their turn to reap the same advantages, they were 
content to wait with patience." But as any as- 
sumption of superiority on the part of the emanci- 
pated slave might have in time destroyed this feeling, 
I asked a second question : " What effect had the 
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acquisition of freedom upon the emancipated slaves 
themselves ? Did they feel any sense of degradation 
in mixing with those who had formerly been their 
companions ? Had they any ijeluctance in joining 
them in the labours of agriculture t " " None in the 
least," he said, ^^ if there be any difference between 
the free labourer and the slave, working on the same 
estate, it is only that the free labourer works with 
greater energy." The last question which I put to 
him was : " What effect had this substitution of free 
for slave labour upon the agriculture of the country!" 
^'In 1821," he replied, '^when the measure first came 
into operation, agriculture was reduced to the lowest 
ebb ; it is now flourishing." In corroboration of this 
statement he showed me a letter from the treasurer 
of Venezuela, a near relation of a gentleman, a 
member of this House, in which it is stated, that in 
the article of sugar, so far from any deterioration 
having taken place, the cultivation of it had only 
begun since 1821. Till there was a free labouring 
population in Venezuela, not a single pound was 
raised in Venezuela. Now that country has begun 
to furnish Curacoa with sugar, and Trinidad — the 
English island of Trinidad — with rum, which is 
sold as, or declared to be equal to, the best Jamaica 
rum. 

Having thus stated in detail what I conceive to 
be the real circumstances of the case, having par- 
ticularised the position in which this country i^ 
placed, which renders it impossible upon this point 
that the legislature should stand still, even if it 

F 
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would ; having shown, from the events which have 
taken place in other colonies, that perseverance in 
our system is replete witl» danger ; having dwelt 
upon the facts which are detailed in official docu- 
ments, and stated the repugnance of the Colonial 
legislature to take any effectual step, either for the 
immediate, or the gradual abolition of slavery ; 
having proved, in my opinion, the absolute and 
imperative necessity by which this House is bound 
to advance calmly, but resolutely and determinedly, 
to the one great object, the ultimate and complete 
abolition — to the utter destruction of the last vestige 
of Colonial slavery ; having stated all this, I now 
proceed to lay before the House the means by which 
this great object may, in my judgment, be effected, 
not without danger (for that can hardly be), but with 
the least danger that may be. 

I will not enter now into all the details of the 
measure. I will merely show the outline of the 
measure which I intend to propose — a measure, no 
doubt, susceptible of amendments and modifications; 
for it is impossible that any government can propose 
a plan, particularly in so complicated a matter, 
which shall be in every respect unexceptionable, 
which shall not be liable to many great and grave 
objections ; but the proposed measure is open to the 
consideration and the judgment of this House and 
of the country ; and our wish is to try, if, by any 
means, we can reconcile contending interests and 
conflicting claims ; if we can effect that great, that 
hallowed object — ^the extinction of slavery through- 
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oot ererj eoantry that owes allegiance to the British 
Oown. The honourable member for Wejmouth 
{Mr. Buxton)^ who has oAen adyocated the canse of 
the slaves, brought forward a proposition in 1823, 
for the progressive abolition of slavery, bj providing 
that all children of slaves, bom after a certain date, 
should be free. That was the whole of his demands 
then; that was the great consammation at which he 
then aimed ; and that, in fact, would have secured 
the extinction of slavery. The honourable member 
then used these memorable expressions : — ** We do 
not say, retrace your steps, but stop. We do not 
say, make reparation for the wrong yon have done, 
but do no more wrong. Go no further." And the 
honourable member proposed, 'Hhat all children 
bom after a certain day should be free."* To the 
whole and full extent of what the honourable mem- 
ber for Weymouth then asked the government to 
go, to that whole extent is government now disposed 
to go ; and disposed to make a still more extensive 
change— 4o avoid that objection to the honourable 
member's plan which Mr. Canning made in 1823. 
"I doubt," said Mr. Canning, "whether the measure 
recommended by the honourable gentleman would 
produce the degree of satisfaction which he antici- 
pates, and whether it might not produce feelings of 
an opposite nature. I doubt whether, in its operation, 
it would not prove at once the least efficient, and most 
hazardous mode of attaining his own object.^'f And 

• Hansard (new Series) ix. pp. 368—270. 
t Hansard (new Series) ix. p. 2S4. 
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Mr. Cannisg further said, ^^ How can the honourable 
gentleman propose to divide slaves into two classes, 
one of which is to be made free directly, while he 
leaves the other to the gradual extinction of its state 
of suffering."* The power of this argument was 
irresistible, and the House felt It. I trust the House 
will now feel that it is necessary to act in a different 
way, and that they will not think it sufficient to 
promise freedom for future generations, but to pro- 
vide freedom for the present. I am prepared to 
offer freedom to the existing generation ; I would 
not condemn them to that state of despair in which 
Mr. Canning supposed the honourable gentleman 
wished to leave them; but I agree with the prudent 
language which was used in the discussions of 1823 
and 1824, that the slaves should not be made free 
by one hasty step — ^that the shackles should not be 
burst at once — ^that they should not be flung forth 
suddenly from slavery to freedom, for which they 
may be unfit. But am I prepared to say, that we 
ought to wait for any given period, for one or two 
years, and that then the slaves should be immediately 
emancipated! I say there would be still greater 
danger if such a course were pursued, because the 
slaves would be unsettled, by having the prospect of 
liberty so long set before them. The intermediate 
period would undoubtedly be a period of great 
excitement, a period of tyranny on the one hand 
and of defiance on the other, and the slaves would 

* Hansard (new Series) iz. p. 281. 
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be abandoned to iirepressible disobedience and 
want of control. I propose a safer and a middle 
course, whicb will give to the slave all the essentials 
of freedom, will graduallj sweep awaj slavery, and 
remove the slaves from the restrictions imposed 
upon them by Colonial legislatures, but leave them 
still subject to such regulations as will operate as an 
incentive to the acquisition of industrious habits. I 
propose that every slave, on the passing of this act, 
shall immediately, not in one year, nor two years, 
have the power of claiming to be put in a situation 
in which they may enjoy aU the privileges of freemen 
— ^in which they may wear no servile badge, and be 
'subject to no corporal punishment — ^in which they 
may be entitled to the full enjoyment of all the 
comforts of their domestic ties — in which those who 
are nearest and dearest to them may not be liable to 
cruel punishments — ^in which their evidence in courts 
may not be disputable — in which their rights of 
property may be as fuU and as complete as those of 
their masters — b. state, in short, in which they would 
be entitled to every right and every privilege of free- 
men, subject to this condition, and to this condition 
alone — ^that, for a certain period, they shall contract 
to labour under their present owners but their then 
employers. 

If I am asked how I propose to meet aU those 
acts of the Colonial legislatures which control the 
actions of slaves ? Why, I say, if you pass a measure 
of this kind, you sweep all these acts away at once. 
These regulations are enacted for slaves; but the 
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negroes will be no longer slaves. They will be 
entitled to every right of person, of property, of 
religion, to which a freeman is entitled — subject to 
this one only condition, and that but for a limited . 
period. I cannot believe, even if the matter stood 
thus, and thus only, that this condition would be 
considered Such an infraction of the freedom of the 
labourer as would give the smallest reason for the 
opponents of slavery to withhold their assent from 
the measure. Those who are anxious that this 
House should proceed to the immediate abolition of 
slavery, and who wish that every trace of slavery 
should vanish in a few years, would do well to 
reflect in what condition the agricultural labourer 
in England is placed, when he works upon contract 
— Abound, as he is, to provide for himself lodging, 
clothes, and food, for which his wages are so in- 
adequate. In what state is it proposed to place 
the negroes 1 The master will be bound to supply 
him with food and clothing, or to give him money ' 
to provide them, if it should be thought more advis- 
able that it should be done by the negro himself 
For this, three-fourths of the negro's time are to be 
given to his former owner — the day being considered 
as consisting of ten hours ; and seven hours and 
a-half cannot be considered any very exorbitant 
demand for these advantages. For the remaining 
fourth part of his time, whether it be taken as 
portions of the day, or of the week, the negro shall 
be at liberty to transfer his services where he 
pleases ; but with this advantage, that the master 
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is bound to em^j him at a rate of wages propor- 
tionate to the valae which he originally sets npon 
him. 

Much of the dispute upon this question depends 
upon mere verbal criiicism. '* At what rate shall 
we fix the rate of wages ?" it is asked. '' Can you 
fix any rate applicable to any two islands?" — " Can 
you fix any rate applicable to all the islands?" — 
'^ Can you fix a rate applicable to every species of 
labour in any one particular island?" — On the 
other hand we may ask, '* Shall we fling this whole 
matter loose, and satisfy ourselyes by saying, that 
the wages shall be such as are sufficient to supply 
the labourer with the necessaries of life ?" There 
may be some islands where the unoccupied land is 
of great extent, * where the fertility is such as to 
render food easy of acquisition, where the wants of 
the peo{de are few, and easily supplied. If wages 
were there restricted to what is necessary for pro* 
caring the mere necessaries of life, it would be 
impossible that agricultural labour for the planters 
should not there come to an immediate and entire 
cessation. Would such wages as these be a sufficient 
inducement for the negro to devote himself to con- 
tinual labour I I do not credit what some people 
say about the negro character; but I do credit what 
is said about the slave character. I know the efiect 
of a tropical climate. The effisct of the state of 
slavery in these countries is to inculcate upon the 
slave, that labour is the greatest of all curses, and 
that the removal of labour is the greatest of all 
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blessings. To throw the slave suddenly into free- 
dom would be to destroy all his inclinations to 
industry ; it would be exposing him to the tempta- 
tion of recurring to his primitire habits of sayage 
life, from which he has but lately been reclaimed. 
Therefore some restriction is necessary for a time, 
both for the masters, and for the good of the slaves 
themselves. I know no better security which can 
be devised, than that which I propose, by obliging 
the masters to fix a value upon their slaves, and 
afterwards regulating the rate of wages by that 
value. In what other way is it possible that the 
rate of wages can be fixed ! Should it be referred 
to a committee of planters to determine the rate of 
wages according to the cost of maintenance, and 
the price of the necessaries of life ? There can be 
no other criterion. My noble friend cheers, as if 
there could exist any competition, and that the rate 
of wages could be determined by that. I should be 
glad to hear him support, much more prove, such 
an opinion. There is, I repeat, no mode of doing 
equal justice, except by imposing upon the planter 
the necessity of fixing the price of the wages in 
this way ; because the relation between the wages 
and the price fixed would operate as a check upon 
the planter's valuation. If he fixes a high price, 
he pays a high rate of wages ; if he fixes a low 
price, the easier it is for the negro to obtain his 
freedom. I propose, therefore, that the labourer 
shall have a right to claim employment of his 
master for one-fourth of his time, according to a 
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fixed scale of wages ; that during such one-fourth 
of his time the lahonrer shall be at liberty to 
emploj himself elsewhere ; that the master shall fix 
a price upon the labourer at the time of his appren- 
ticeship ; that the wages to be paid bj the master 
shall bear such a proportion to the price fixed bj 
him, that for the whole of his spare time, if given 
to the master, the negro shall receive one-twelfUi of 
his price annually, and in proportion for each lesser 
term. I will detain the House no longer than is 
absolutely necessary. In what condition will the 
planter then stand? He will obtain three-fourths 
of the negro's time for his food, clothing, and 
lodging. It may be asked, is it not necesary, in 
arranging a plan of such magnitude and importance, 
to look at the loss which the West India proprietor 
is about to sustain I Is it right or just, that on him 
alone should be thrown the whole burthen of repair- 
ing the injustice which has been done to the negro, 
with the concurrence of the national legislature for 
ages? The question must not be looked upon as 
confined entirely to property, however fully the 
species of property in question may be sanctioned 
by law; however frequently it may be made the 
subject of legal decision. 

I will not enter into the abstract question, whether 
one man ever can, consistently with the principles 
of natural justice, acquire a property in another 
*man ;. but I proceed upon the principle, that if one 
man employs the labour of another, he is bound to 
^ve him support, and to take upon himself a por- 
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lion of the risk attending the emploTment of the 
other. Upon what, then, do the colonists rest their 
objections ? Upon the deterioration of West Indian 
propertj. It is exceedingly difficult, in the present 
state of such property, to fix any criterion for deter- 
mining its value. 

I know an instance of a West-Indian estate pro- 
ducing £1,400 a-year, which was mortgaged for 
£5,000 or £6,000, and afterwards sold for £10,000. 
All incumbrances having been cleared off, and a 
surplus left besides, it was sold, last year, for an 
amount which will be exactly covered by the pro- 
duce of the first year. I admit all that can be 
said, therefore, about the insecurity of West Indian 
property, and the uncertainty of its market value, 
but I deny that any effect has been produced by 
any measure of ministers upon the rate of profit 
derived from that property. When brought into 
the market, West India property undoubtedly has 
sustained a fearful depreciation; but, in order to 
ascertain the real state of the case, let us look at 
the rate of profits ; and in doing so we have a sure 
guide in the statements put forth by the West India 
proprietors themselves ; I allude to the returns pre- 
sented by them to the Board of Trade, and these 
returns have the evidence of the West India 
proprietors as to the cost of raising every hogshead 
of sugar, and also as to the number of hogsheads 
imported annually, and the nett profit upon each. 
It t^Ppes^ns that the nett profit arising from the 
cultivation of sugar is £1,200,000 a-year. We 
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have not equally accurate data for calculating the 
' nett profits upon rum and cofiee ; but, assuming it, 
and I am not &r wrong in doing so, to be between 
£250,000 and £300,000 a-year, the total nett profit 
of West India property will amount to £1 ,500,000 
annually. We propose to advance a loan to the 
planters, amounting to ten years' purchase of those 
profits. We propose a loan to the West India 
planters of £15,000,000. It will be a question for 
parliament to decide in what manner, and on what 
conditions that loan shall be granted, and how it 
shall be repaid — and further, if they shall be pre- 
pared to go so &r as to say that they will not require 
repayment, it will be for parliament, if it shaU think 
fit to do so, to convert the loan into a gift In the 
first instance, however, our proposition is to advance 
to the planter a loan of £15,000,000 in consideration 
of the sacrifice on his part of the fourth of the labour 
of his slaves. With that fourth of his labour the 
negro will be able in twelve years (if we have not 
fixed the rate of wages too high, which I do not 
think is the case) to purchase the other three-fourths 
of his time. From the labour of the negro in the 
first instance, the planter vdll have the means of 
paying government the sum advanced ; and at the 
end of twelve years the purchase money of the 
whole labour of the negro will be at his disposaL 
I do not state this proposition as wishiog to bind 
the House with respect to it — on the contrary, I 
wish that both the amount of relief which the 
planter is to obtain, and the means of repayment, 
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may be fully open to consideradon. I also wish to 
leave to the consideration of the House whether we 
shall or shall not call upon the negro labourer to 
contribute his share to the repayment of the sum 
advanced to the planter. It is quite clear, that the 
repayment must be borne either by the produce of 
negro labour, or by the revenue of this country ; it 
cannot in justice be borne by the planter. One or 
other of those alternatives must be adopted. There 
is certainly a middle course, but into that consider- 
ation I will not at present enter. For my own part, 
I think a great object would be gained by calling on 
the negro to contribute his share to the repayment 
of the advance. I think it likely that the negro will 
be encouraged to continue his industry and exertions, 
if out of his wages for the fourth of his labour, 
some deduction should be made for the purpose J. 
have adverted to. To tell him that out of the pro- 
duce of the fourth of his labour something should 
be laid up for that purpose, would certainly be more 
conducive to create in him habits of industry and of 
self-denial, than if, having all his wants provided for 
by the planter in consideration of three-fourths of 
his labour, he should feel that the only object of 
employing the remaining fourth would be, at his 
own option, to provide himself with superfluities. 
In the latter case there would not be such a stimulus 
to active exertion as in the former. I, therefore, do 
not think that to exempt the negro from contributing 
his share of the repayment is by any means desir- 
able. 
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I belieye, Sir, that I have now stated as much in 
detail as is necessary, and with one exception, the 
plan which his Majesty's Goyemment propose to 
carry into effect on this Question. The exception is 
this — it will be necessary, in order to secure the 
success of this plan, to provide that, the absence of 
which has rendered so many former proceedings with 
respect to the colonies void and ineffectiye — ^I mean 
something of an executory power. The House will, 
therefore, be called upon to consider the expediency 
of having in the legislative, as in the conquered 
colonies, stipendiary magistrates, to be appointed by 
the Crown, unconnected with the colonies, having 
no local or personal prejudices, paid by this countiy, 
for the purpose of doing justice between the negro 
and the planter, of watching over the negro in his 
state of new-bom freedom, and of guiding and assist- 
ing his inexperience in the contracts into which he 
may enter with his employer. 

There is also another object on which I am sure 
his Majesty's government will not appeal in vain to 
the House or to the country. I feel perfect confi- 
dence in calling upon this House to pledge itself, 
whether in aid of the local legislatures of the Colo- 
nies, or without any aid from those legislatures, to 
establish a religious and moral system of education 
for the negroes. We are about to emancipate the 
slaves ; the old, after a trial of their industrious and 
other good qualities — ^the young immediately. With 
the young, therefore, our responsibility will immedi- 
ately commence. If we place them in a state of 
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freedom, we are bound to see that thej are fitted 
for the enjoymeDt of that state ; we are bound to 
give them the means of proving to themselves l^at 
the world is not for merely animal existence — that 
it is not the lot of man merely to labour incessantly 
from the cradle to the grave — and that to die is not 
merely to get to the end of a wearisome pilgrimage. 
We must endeavour to give them habits, and to 
imbue them with feelings calculated to qualify them 
for the adequate discharge of their duties here ; and 
we must endeavour to instil into them the conviction, 
that when those duties shall be discharged, they are 
not "as the brutes that perish." 

Sir, I have now gone through the various points 
to which I think it necessary to call the attention 
of the House. I know the difficulties, the almost 
insurmountable obstacles, which attend almost any 
plan with reference to this Subject ; and I know the 
peculiar disadvantages under which I bring forward 
the present plan. But I entertain a confident hope 
that the resolutions which I shall have the honour 
to submit to the House contain a germ, which, in 
the process of time, will be matured, by better 
judgment and knowledge, into a perfect firuit ; and 
that, from the day on which the act passes there 
will be secured to the country, to the colonies, and 
to all classes of his Majesty's subjects^ the benefit of 
a virtual extinction of all the horrors attendant on 
a state of slavery ; and that, at no very distant period, 
by no uncertain operation, but by the efiect of that 
machinery which the proposed plan will put in 
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motioii, the dark slain which disfigures the fair 
freedom of this oonntiy will be wholly wiped out. 
Sir, in looking to this most desirable object, it is 
impossible not to advert to those who first broached 
the mighty question of the extinction of slavery, 
the earliest labourers in that cause, the final triumph 
of which they were not destined to see. They 
straggled for the establishment of first principles 
— they were satisfied with laying the foundation of 
that edifice which they left it to their successors to 
rear ; they saw the future, as the prophets of old saw 
'^ the days that were to come," but they saw it afar 
o£^ and with the eye of faith. It is not without the 
deepest emotion I recollect that there is yet living 
one of the earliest, one of the most religious, one of 
the most conscientious, one of the most eloquent, 
one of the most zealous friends of this great cause, 
who watched it in its dawn. Wilberforce still re- 
mains to see, I trust, the final consummation of the 
great and glorious work which he was one of the 
first to commence, and to exclaim, like the last of the 
prophets to whom I have already alluded: <<Lord, 
now let thy servant depart in peace." 

Sir, it is with great regret that I have felt it 
necessary to detun the House so long ; but on a 
subject of so much difficulty, it was imperative upon 
me to do so. I will noW) however, after thanking 
the House for the patience and attention with which 
they have been so good as to listen to me, conclude 
. with offering up an ardent prayer, that by the course 
which they may adopt, they will for a second time 
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set the world a glorious example of a commercial 
nation, weighing commercial advantages light in the 
balance against justice and religion ; that they will 
achieve the great object of extinguishing slavery, 
gradually, safely, but at the same time completely ; 
a result the more to be desired, if accomplished by 
a yielding on one side and the other, which may 
make both sides forget extreme opinion; and which 
will exhibit a great and proud example of a deli- 
berative assembly, reconciling conflicting interests, 
liberating the slave without inflicting hardship on 
his master, gratifying the liberal and humane spirit 
of the age, without harming even those who stand 
in its way and vindicating their high functions by 
moderately, but with determination, and in a manner 
honourable to the people of whom they are the repre- 
sentatives, and acting in a manner on this important 
question, which will afford a sure pledge of a suc- 
cessful termination of the glorious career on which 
they are about to enter. 

Sir, I now beg leave to move the following 
resolutions : — 

1. — "That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
immediate and effectual measures be taken for the 
entire abolition of slavery throughout the colonies, 
under such provisions for regulating the condition 
of the negroes, as may combine their welfare with 
the interests of the proprietors." 

2. — " That it is expedient that all children bom 
after the passing of any act, or who shall be under 
the age of six years at the time of passing any act 
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of parliament for this purpose, be declared free; 
subject, nevertheless, to such temporary restrictions 
as may be deemed necessary for their support and 
maintenance^ 

3. — " That all persons now slaves, be entitled to 
be registered as apprenticed labourers, and to acquire 
thereby all rights and privileges of freedom; subject 
to the restriction of labouring, under conditions, and 
for a time to be fixed by parliament, for their present 
owners. 

4. — " That to provide against the risk of loss 
which proprietors in his Majesty's colonial posses- 
sions might sustain by the abolition of slavery, his 
Majesty be enabled to advance, by way of loan, to 
be raised from time to time, a sum not exceeding 
in the whole £15,000,000, to be repaid in such 
manner, and at such rate of interest as shall be 
prescribed by parliament. 

5. — " That his Majesty be enabled to defray any 
such expense as he may incur in establishing an 
efficient stipendiary magistracy in the Colonies, and 
in aiding the local legislatures in providing for the 
religious and moral education of the negro popula- 
tion to be emancipated." 

I am too well aware of the extent and of the 
importance of these resolutions to desire to Cfill 
upon the House to pronounce on them hastily. It 
was with the greatest regret that his Majesty's 
government felt themselves unable to accede to a 
proposition which was made to them to defer 
bringing forward their plan on this subject. But, 
o 
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afler the publicity which had been given to all the 
details of the proposed measure, the government 
felt that it was important, in justice to themselves 
and to their plan, to refuse the delay, and to state, 
through their official organ in that House, the 
grounds and principles of the proposed measure. 
Having done so, however, I have no wish whatever 
to call for a sudden decision- of the House upon the 
subject. If it should be the desire of any honour- 
able member to have further time to consider the 
resolutions, I am not only prepared to accede to 
such an intimation, but I must confess that I think 
it would be very just and reasonable. It will, 
therefore, be in the discretion of the House, whether 
they will enter into the discussion of the question at 
the present moment or not* 
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I DO not think, my lords, that ever hut once before, 
in the whole course of my public life, I have risen to 
address either House of parliament with the anxiety 
under which I labour at this moment. The occasion 
to which alone I can liken the present, was, when I 
stood up in the Commons to expose the treatment of 
that persecuted missionary whose case gave birth to 
the memorable debate upon the condition of our negro 
brethren in the Colonies—a debate happily so fruitful 
of results to the whole of this great cause. But there 
is this difference between the two occasions to sustain 
my spirits now, that whereas, at the former period, 
the horizon was all wrapt in gloom, through which 
not a ray of light pierced to cheer us, we have now 
emerged into a comparatively bright atmosphere, and 
are pursuing our journey full of hope. For this we 
have mainly to thank that important discussion, and 
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those eminent men who bore in it so conspicuous a 
part. And now I feel a further gratification in being 
the means of enabling your lordships, hj sharing in 
this great and glorious work — ^nay, by leading the 
way towards its final accomplishment, to increase the 
esteem in which you are held by your fellow-citizens; 
or if, by any difierences of opinion on recent measures, 
you may unhappily have lost any portion of the public 
favour, I know of no path more short, more sure, or 
more smooth, by which you may regain it. But I will 
not rest my right to your co-operation upon any such 
grounds as these. I claim your help by a higher title. 
I rely upon the justice of my cause — ^I rely upon the 
power of your consciences — I rely upon your duty to 
God and to man — ^I rely upon your consistency with 
yourselves — and, appealing to your own measure of 
1838, if you be the same men in 1838, 1 call upon 
you to finish your own work, and give at length a 
full effect to the wise and Christian principles which 
then guided your steps. 

I rush at once into the midst of this great argu- 
ment. I drag before you, once more, but I trust for 
the last time, the African slave trade, which I lately 
denounced here, and have so often denounced else^ 
where. On this we are all agreed. Whatever 
difference of opinion may exist on the question of 
slavery, on the slave traffic there can be none. I 
am now furnished with a precedent which may serve 
for an example to guide us. On slavery we have 
always held that the Colonial legislatures could not 
be trusted ; that, to use Mr. Canning's expression. 
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yon mast bewasre of allowing the masters of slaves 
to make laws upon slavery. But opon the detestable 
traffic in slaves, I can show you the proceeding of a 
Colonial assembly, which we should ourselves do 
well to adopt after their example. These masters, 
of slaves, not to be trusted on that subject, have 
acted well and wisely on this. I hold in my hand a 
document, which I bless heaven that I have lived to 
see. The l^slature of Jamaica^ owners of slaves, 
and representing all other slave owners, feel that 
they also represent the poor negroes themselves: 
and they approach the throne, expressing themselves 
thankful — tardily thankful, no doubt — that the 
traffic has been now for thirty years put down in 
our own colonies, and beseeching the sovereign to 
consummate the great work by the only effectual 
means— of having it declared piracy by the law of 
nations, as it is robbery, and piracy, and murder by 
the law of Grod. This address is precisely that 
which I desire your lordships now to present to the 
same gracious sovereign. After showing how heavily 
the foreign slave trade presses upon their interests, 
they take higher ground in this remarkable passage: 
— " Nor can we forego the higher position, as a 
question of humanity ; representing all classes of 
the island, we consider ourselves entitled to offer to 
your Majesty our respectful remonstrance against 
the continuance of this condemned traffic in human 
beings. As a community, composed of the descen- 
dants of Africa as well as Britain, we are anxious 
to advuice the character of the country ; and we, 
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therefore, entreat jonr Majesty to exert your interest 
with for^gn powers to cause this trade at once to be 
declared piraej, as the only effectual means of putting 
it down, and thereby to grace the commencement of 
your auspicious reign.'^ 

My lords, I will not stop to remmd the lawgirers 
of Jamaica why it is that the slave traffic is a crime 
of so bladL a dye. I will not remind them that if 
slavery were no more, the trade in i^ves must cease ; 
that if the West Indies were like England, peopled 
with free men, and cultivated only l^ free handsy 
where no man can hold his fellow-creatnre in IxHid- 
age, and the labourer cannot be tormented by his 
masters ; if the cart-whip having happily been 
destroyed, the doors of the prison-house were also 
flung open, and chains, and bolts, and collars were 
unknown, and no toil endured but by the workmen's 
consent, nor any effort extorted by dread of punish- 
ment ; the traffic which we justly call not a trade^ 
but a crime, would no longer inflict the -miseries 
with which it now loads its victims, who, instead of 
being conveyed to a place of torture and misery, 
would be carried into a land of liberty and enjoy- 
ment. Nor will I now pause to consider the wishes 
of some colonies, in part, I am grieved to say, 
granted by the government, that the means should 
be afforded them of bringing over what they cali 
labourers from other parts of the globe, to share in 
the sufferings of slavery, hardly mitigated under the 
name of apprenticeship. That you should ever join 
your voices with them on this matter, is a thing so 
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out of the question that I will not detain 70a with 
one other remark upon it. But so neither have I 
anj occasion to go at present into the subject of the 
slaye trade altogether, after the statements which I 
lately made in this place upon the pernicious effects 
of our head-money, the frightful extent of the negro 
traffic, and the horrible atrocities which mark its 
course still more awftdiy now than before. In order 
to support my call upon your lordships for the mea- 
sures which alone can extirpate such enormities, I 
need but refer you to those statements. Since I 
presented them here, they have been made public, 
indeed, promulgated all over the kingdom, and they 
have met with no contradiction, nor excited the least 
complaint in any quarter, except that many have 
said the case was understated; and that in one 
place, and only in one, I have been charged with 
exaggeration. I have read with astonishment, and 
I repel with scorn, the insinuation, that I had acted 
the part of an advocate, and that some of my state- 
ments were coloured to serve a cause. How dares 
any man so to accuse me ? How dares any one, 
skulking under a fictitious name, to launch his 
slanderous imputations from his covert? I come 
forward in my own person. I make the charge in 
the face of day. I drag the criminal to trial. I 
openly Cfdl down justice on his head. I defy his 
attacks. I defy his defenders. I challenge inves- 
tigation. How dares any concealed adversary to 
charge me as an advocate speaking from a brief, 
and misrepresenting the facts to serve a purpose 1 
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But the absurdity of this charge eren outstrips its 
malice. I stated that the negroes were thrown 
overboard in pairs during a chase to lighten the 
ship and enable her to escape; thrown overboard 
in fetters, that they might sink, and not be witnesses 
against the murderers. The answer is, that this 
roan, if man he be, had been on board slave ships, 
and never seen such cruelties. I stated that the 
fetters were not locked, but rivetted in the forge. 
The answer is, that the writer had been on board 
of slave vessels, and seen fetters which were locked, 
and not rivetted. How dares any man deny a 
statement made upon authority, referred to by 
name, on such a trumpery story as this ? As well 
might he argue that a murder sworn to by fifty or 
a hundred credible witnesses, had never been com* 
mitted, because some one came forward and said be 
had not seen it done. Did I not give the particu- 
lars 1 Did I not avouch my authority ? Did I not 
name the gallant officer from whose official report, 
printed and published, my account was taken ? Did 
I not give the respected name of Commodore Hayes, 
one of the best esteemed officers in her Majesty's 
service? I, indeed, understated the case in many 
particulars. But, my lords, if I have not been 
chargeable with exaggeration — ^if all who took part 
in the former debate, whether in or out of office, 
agreed in acquitting me of that — so neither shall I 
be charged for the future with understating the 
atrocities of the case. What I then witheld, I will 
now tell — and not keeping back my authority now 
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Bnj more than I did before, I appeal to my noble 
friend near me* for the truth of the appalling storj, 
himself a planter and an owner of slares. I aak 
him if he did not know a yessel brought in with a 
cargo of a hundred and eighty or two hundred 
wretched beings jammed into a space three feet and 
a-half in height. 

LoBD SiJ<K>. — ^Two and a-half. 

Lord Bbougham. — ^There, my lords, I am un- 
derstating again. Into that space of two feet and 
a-half between the decks, that number of miserable 
<a«atares were jammed, like inanimate lumber, 
certainly in a way in which no Christian man would 
crowd dumb animals. My noble friend will say 
whether or not that vessel, whose slaves had never 
been released, or even washed, or in any way 
cleansed, since it left the African coast, presented 
an intolerable nuisance to all the senses — a nuisance 
unfit for any description. Nor is this all. I will 
be chargeable with understatement no more ! The 
ophthalmia had broken out among the poor creatures 
thus kept in unspeakable torment ; and as often as 
any one was seized, instead of affording him any 
medical or other assistance, he was instantly cast 
overboard, and sunk in his chains, -with the view of 
stopping the infection. I will understate things no 
more! I said before that as many as 700 slaves 
were carried across the sea in one ship; there I 
stopped, for to those who know what a slave ship 

* LordSUgOb 
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is, this sufficed to harrow up every feeling of the 
soul. But another vessel brought away, first and 
last, in one voyage, 980 miserable, unoffending, 
simple beings; and of this number, without any 
chase, or accident, or violence, or any acts of whole- 
sale murder, such as those we have been contem- 
plating, six hundred perished in the voyage, through 
the hardships and sufferings inseparably connected 
with this execrable traffic. Of 2,300 or 2,400 
carried away by four other ships, no less than 1,500 
perished in like manner, having fallen a sacrifice to 
the pestilential hold. How this enormous crime of 
these foreign nations is to be rooted out I know fall 
well. You must no longer treat it as a mere con- 
traband trade — ^no longer call murder smuggling, or 
treat pirates as offenders against the revenue laws. 
As long as our slave traders were so dealt with, 
they made this calculation — "If we escape three 
times in four, our profits are so large that the seizure 
and confiscation can be well afforded; nay, if we 
are taken as often as we escape, the ships netting 
£20,000, £30,000, even as much as £50,000 and 
£60,000 a voyage, we can well afford to lose £1,500 
or £2,000 when the adventure fails." So they ran 
the risk, and on a calculation of profit and loss were 
fully justified. But I had in 1811 the singular hap* 
piness of laying the axe to the root of this detestable 
system. I stopt all those calculations by making 
the trade felony, and punishing it as such ; for well 
I know that they who would run the risk of capture 
when all they could suffer by it was a diminution of 
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their profits, would be slow to put their heads in 
the noose of the halter which their crimes so richly 
deserved. The measure passed through all its 
stages in both Houses without one dissenting Toice; 
and I will venture to assert that ever since, although 
English capital, I have too much reason to think, 
finds its waj into the foreign slave trade, no English- 
man is concerned directly with it in any part of the 
world. Trust me, the like course must be taken if 
we would put an end to the same crimes in other 
countries. Piracy and murder must be called by 
their right names, and visited with their appropriate 
penalties. That the Spanish and Portuguese traders 
now make the same calculations which I have been 
describing, is a certain £bucU I will name one- 
Captain- Inza, of the ship Socorro, who, on being 
captured, had the effrontery to boast that he had 
made fourteen slave voyages, and that this was the 
first time he had been taken. Well might he resolve 
to run so slight a risk for such vast gains ; but had 
the fade of a felon pirate awaited him, not all the 
gains which might tempt his sordid nature would 
have prevailed upon him to encounter that hazard. 
I formerly recounted instances of murder done by 
wholesale in the course of the chase of our cruisers. 
I might have told a more piteous tale ; and I will 
no longer be accused of understating this part of the 
case either. Two vessels were pursued. One after 
another, negroes were seen to be thrown overboard 
to the number of a hundred and fifty, of all ages — 
the elder and stronger ones loaded with their fetters. 
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to prevent them from swimming or floating — the 
weaker were left unchained to sink or expire ; and 
this horrible spectacle was presented to the ejes of 
our cruisers' men — they saw, unable to lend any 
help, the water covered with those hapless creatures, 
the men sinking in their chains — the women, and — 
piteous sight ! — the infants and children struggling 
out their little strength in the water till thej too 
were swallowed up and disappeared I 

I now approach a subject, not, indeed more fall 
of horrors, or of greater moment, but on which the 
attention of the people has for some time past been 
fixed with an almost universal anxiety, and for your 
decision upon which they are now looking with the 
most intense interest, let me add, with the liveliest 
hopes. I need not add that I mean the great question 
of the condition into which the slaves of our Colonies 
were transferred as preparatory to their complete 
liberation — a subject upon which your table has been 
loaded with so many petitions from millions of your 
fellow-countrymen. It is right that I should first 
remind your lordships of the anxious apprehensions 
which were entertained in 1833, when the Act was 
passed, because a comparison of those fears with the 
results of the measure, will form a most important 
ingredient of the argument which I am about to ui^e 
for the immediate liberation of the apprentices. I 
well remember how uneasy all were in looking for- 
ward to the first of August, 1834, when the state of 
slavery was to cease, and I myself shared in those 
feelings of alarm when I contemplated the possible 
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event of the vast but yet untried experiment. Mj 
fears proceeded first from the character of the masters. 
I knew the nature of man, fond of power, jealous of 
anj interference with its exercise, uneasy at its being 
questioned, offended at its being regulated and con- 
strained, averse above all to have it wrested from 
his hands, especially after it has been long enjoyed, 
and its possession can hardly be severed from his 
nature. But I also am aware of another and a 
worser part of human nature. I know that whoso 
has abused power, clings to it with a yet more con- 
vulsive grasp. I dreaded the nature of man, prone 
to hate whom he has injured — ^because I knew that 
law of human weakness which makes the oppressor 
hate his victim, makes him who has injured never 
forgive, fills the wrong»doer with vengeance against 
those whose right it is to vindicate those injuries on 
his own head. I knew that this abominable law of 
our evil nature was not confined to different races, 
contrasted hues and strange features, but prevailed 
also between white man and white — for I never yet 
knew any one hate me, but those whom I had served, 
and those who had done me some grievous injustice. 
Why then should I expect other feelings to bum 
within the planter's bosom, and govern his conduct 
towards the unhappy beings who had suffered so 
much and so long at his hands? But, on the part of 
the slaves, I was not without some anxiety, when I 
considered the corrupting effects of that degrading 
system under which they had for ages groaned, and 
recognised the truth of the saying in the first and the 
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earliest of profane poets, that ^' the day which makes 
a man a slave robs him of half his value.'' I might 
well think that the West India slave offered no ex- 
ception to this maxim; that the habit of compulsory 
labour might have incapacitated him from voluntary 
exertion; that over much toil might have made all 
work his aversion: that never having been accus- 
tomed to provide for his own wants, while all his 
supplies were famished by others, he might prove 
unwilling or unfit to work for himself, the ordinary 
inducements to industry never having operated on 
his mind. In a word, it seemed unlikely that long 
disuse of freedom, might have rendered him too 
familiar with his chains to set a right value on liberty ; 
or that, if he panted to be free, the sudden transition 
from the one state to the other, the instantaneous 
enjoyment of the object of his desires, might prove 
too strong for his uncultured understanding, might 
overset his principles, and render him dangerous to 
the public peace. Hence it was that I entertained 
some apprehensions of the event, and yielded reluc- 
tantly to the plan proposed of preparing the negroes 
for the enjoyment of perfect freedom by passing them 
through the intermediate state of indentured appren* 
ticeship. Let us now see the results of their sudden 
though partial liberation, and how fax those fears 
have been realised; for upon this must entirely depend 
the solution of the present question — ^Whether or not 
it is safe now to complete the emancipation, which, if 
it only be safe, we have not the shadow of right any 
longer to withhold. — ^WeU, then, let us see. 
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The first of August came, the object of so much 
anxiety and so many predictions — ^that day so joy- 
ously expected by the poor slaves, so sorely dreaded 
by their hard taskmasters ; and sorely if ever there 
was a picture interesting, even fasdnating to look 
upon — if ever there was a passage in a people's 
history that redounded to their eternal honour-— if 
ever triumphant answer was given to aU the scan- 
dalous caluumies for ages heaped upon an oppressed 
race, as if to justify the wrongs done them — ^that 
picture, and that passage, and that answer were 
exhibited in the uniform history of that auspicious 
day all over the islands of the western sea. Instead 
of the horizon being lit up with the lurid fires of 
rebellion, kindled by a sense of natural though law- 
less revenge, and the just resistance to intolerable 
oppression — ^the whole of that wide-spread scene 
was mildly illuminated with joy, contentment, peace, 
and goodwill towards men. No civilised nation, no 
people of the most refined character, could have 
displayed after gaining a sudden and signal victory, 
more forbearance, more delicacy, in the enjoyment 
of their triumph, than these poor untutored slaves 
did upon the great consummation of aU their wishes 
which they had just attained. Not a gesture or a 
look was seen to scare the eye — ^not a sound or a 
breath from the negro's lips was heard to grate on 
the ear of the planter. All was joy, congratulation, 
and hope. Everywhere were to be seen groups of 
these harmless folks assembled to talk over their good 
fortunes; to communicate their mutual feelings of 
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happiness; to speculate on their future prospects. 
Finding that they were now free in name, they hoped 
soon to taste the reality of liberty. Feeling their 
fetters loosened, they looked forward to the daj 
which should see them fall off, and the degrading 
marks which they lefl be effaced from their limbs. 
But all this was accompanied with not a whisper 
that could give offence to the master by reminding 
him of the change. This delicate, calm, tranquil joy, 
was alone to be marked on that day over all the chain 
of the Antilles. — Amusements there were none to be 
seen on that day — not even their simple pastimes bj 
which they had been wont to beguile the hard hoars 
of bondage, and which reminded that innocent people 
of the happy land of their forefathers, whence they 
had been torn by the hands of Christian and civilised 
men. The day was kept sacred as the festival of 
their liberation ; for the negroes are an eminently 
pious race. They enjoy the advantages of much 
religious instruction, and partake in a large measure 
of spiritual consolation. These blessings they derive 
not from the ministrations of the Established Church 
— ^not that the aid of its priests is withheld from them, 
but the services of others, of zealous missionaries, are 
found more acceptable and more effectual, because 
they are more suited to the capacity of the people. 
The meek and humble pastor, although perhaps more 
deficient in secular accomplishments, is far more 
abounding in zeal for the work of the vineyard, and 
being less raised above his flock, is better fitted to 
guide them in the path of religious duty. Not made 
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toe fine far his irork bf pride of sdenee, nor kept 
apart bj any peeoHar refinement of taste, but in* 
£^»red with a fervent devotion to the interests of his 
io(k, the missionary pastor lives but for them ; their 
companion on the week*day, as their instructor on 
the Sabbath; their friend and counsellor in temporal 
matters, as their guide in spiritual concerns. These 
are the causes of the infiuence he enjojs«-»this the 
scarce from whence the good he does them fiows. 
Nor can I pass by this part of the West Indian 
picture without rendering the tribute of heartfelt 
admiration which I am proud to pay, when I con- 
template the pious zeal, the inde&tigable labours of 
Ihese holy and disinterested m^i ; and I know full 
well that if I make my appeal to my noble friend* 
he win repeat the testimony he elsewhere bore to 
the same high merits, when he promulgated his 
honest opinion, that " for the origin of all religious 
feeHng among the negroes, it is among the mission- 
aries, and not the clergy, we must look/' Therefore 
it was that fourteen years ago, I felt all the deep 
anxiety to which I this night began by referring, 
when it was my lot to drag before the Commons of 
England the persecutors of one among the most 
useful, most devoted, and most godly of that most 
estimable class of men, who for his piety and his 
self-devotion had been hunted down by wicked men, 
conspiring with unjust judges, and made to die the 
death for teaching to the po<»r negroes the gospel of 

H 
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peace. I am unspeakably proud of the part I then 
took ; I glory mightily in reflecting that I then struck, 
aided and comforted by far abler men,* the first of 
those blows, of which we are now aiming the last, 
at the chains that bind the harmless race of our 
Colonial peasantry. The first of August came — 
and the day was kept a sacred holiday, as it will 
ever be kept to the end of time throughout all the 
West Indies. Every church was crowded from 
early dawn with devout and earnest worshippers. 
Five or six times in the course of that memorable 
Friday were all those churches filled and emptied in 
succession by multitudes who came, not coldly to 
comply with a formal ceremonial, not to give mouth 
worship or eye worship, but to render humble and 
hearty thanks to God for their fi-eedom at length 
bestowed. In countries where the bounty of nature 
provokes the passions, where the fuel of intemperance 
is scattered with a profuse hand, I speak the fistet 
when I tell that not one negro was seen in a state of 
intoxication. Three hundred and forty thousand 
slaves in Jamaica were at once set fi:ee on that day, 
and the peaceful festivity of these simple men was 
disturbed only on a single estate, in one parish, bj 
the irregular conduct of three or four persons, who 
were immediately kept in order, and tranquillity in 
one hour restored. 

* Hie great exertions on that memorable occasion of Lord Chief Jnstioe 
Denman, Dr. Lnshington, and others, are well known; and the report of 
the interesting debate does them Justice. But no one from merely reading it 
can finrm aa adequate idea of Mr. Justice Williams's admirable speech, dia- 
tingnished alike for doseness of axgoment, and for the severity of Attic taste. 
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Bat the termination of slavery was to be the end 
of all labour; no man would work unless compelled 
— ^much less would any one work for hire. The cart- 
whip was to resound no more, and no more could 
exertion be obtained from the indolent African. I 
set the fact against these predictions. I never have 
been in the West Indies; I was one of those whom, 
under the name of reasoners, and theorists, and vision- 
aries, all planters pitied for incurable ignorance of 
Colonial affairs ; one of those who were forbidden to 
meddle with matters of which they could only judge 
who had the practical knowledge of experienced men 
on the spot obtained. Therefore I now appeal to the 
£act — and I also appeal to one who has been in the 
West Indies, is himself a planter, and was an eye- 
witness of the things upon which I caU for his confir- 
matory testimony. It is to my noble friend* that I 
appeaL He knows, for he saw, that ever since slavery 
ceased, there has been no want of inclination to work 
in any part of Jamaica, and that labour for hire is 
now to be had without the least difficulty by all who 
can afford to pay wages — ^the apprentices cheerfully 
working for those who will pay them, during the 
hours not appropriated to their masters. My noble 
friend made an inquisition as to the state of this im- 
portant matter in a large part of his government; and 
I have his authority for stating, that, in nine estates 
out of ten, labourers for hire were to be had with- 
out the least difficulty. Yet this was the people of 

• LordSliga 
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whom we were told with a confidence that set all 
contradiction at defiance, with an insulting pity for 
the ignorance of us who had no local experience, 
that without the lash there would be no work done, 
and that when it ceased to vex him the AMcan 
would sink into sleep. The prediction is found to 
have been ridiculously false ; the negro peasantry 
is as industrious as our ownj and wages furnish 
more effectual stimulus than the scourge. O but, 
said the men of Colonial experience — ^the true prac- 
tical men — ^this may do for some kinds of produce. 
Cotton may be planted — coffee may be picked — 
indigo may be manufactured-r-all these kinds of 
work the negro may probably be got to do ; but at 
l^ast the cane will cease to grow — ^the cane-piece can 
no more be hoed, nor the plant be hewn down, nor 
the juice boiled, and sugar will utterly cease oat of 
the land. Now, let the man of experience stand 
forward — the practical man, the inhabitant Qf the 
Colonies — ^I require that he now come forth with 
his prediction, and I meet him with the fact. Liet 
him but appear, and I answer for him, we shall hear 
him prophecy no more. Put to silence by the fact, 
which even these confident men have not the courage 
to deny, they will at length abandon this untenable 
ground. Twice as much sugar by the hour was 
found, on my noble Mend's* inquiry, to be made 
since the apprenticeship as under the slave system, 
and of a &r better quality ; and OQe planter on a 

* LordSUgo. 
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vast scale has said, that, with twenty free labourers, 
he could do the work of a hundred slaves. But 
linger not on the islands where the gifl of freedom 
has been but half bestowed — look to Antigua and 
Bermuda, where the wisdom and the virtue has been 
displayed, of at once giving complete emancipation. 
To Montserrat the same i^^peal might have been 
made, but for the foUy of the Upper House, which 
threw out the bill passed in the assembly by the 
representatives of the planters. But in Antigua 
and Bermuda, where, for the last three years and a 
hal^ there has not even been an apprentice — where 
all have been at once made as -free as the peasantry 
of this country — ^the produce has increased, not 
diminished, and increased notwidistanding the acci- 
dents of bad seasons, droughts, and fires. 

But then we were told by those whose experience 
was reckoned worth so much more than our reason* 
ing, that even if by some miracle industry should be 
found compatible with liberty, of which indeed we 
in our profound ignorance of human nature had been 
wont to regard it as the legitimate offspring; at all 
events, the existence of order and tranquillity was 
alt(^ther hopeless. After so long being inured to 
tbe abject state of slavery, its sudden cessation, the 
instant transition from bondage to freedom, must 
produce convulsions all over the Colonies, and the 
reign of rebellion and anarchy must begin. Not 
content with reasoning, the practical men con- 
descended to tax their luxuriant imagination for 
tropes to dazzle and delude whom their arguments 
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might fail to convince. The child could not walk 
alone if his leading-strings were cut away — the fall- 
grown tree could not be transplanted — ^the limbs 
cramped by the chain couM not freely move — ^the 
maniac might not safely be freed from the keeper's 
control; — and Mr. Wyndham used to bring the 
play of his own lively fancy upon the question, 
and say, that if it was a cruel thing to throw men 
out of the window, he saw no great kindness in 
making up for the injury you had done by throwing 
them back again into the house. Alas ! for all those 
prophecies, and reasonings, and theories, and figares 
of speech. The davm of the first of August chased 
away the phantoms, and instead of revolt and conspi- 
racy, ushered in order and peace. But the fanci^l 
men of experience, the real practical visionaries of the 
West Indies, though baffled, were not defeated. Only 
wait, they said, till Christmas — all who know the 
negro character then dread rebellion — all experience 
of negro habits shows that to be the true season of 
revolt. We did wait till Christmas — and what hap- 
pened! I will go to Antigua, because there the 
emancipation began suddenly, without any prepara- 
tory state of apprenticeship — with no gradual transi- 
tion, but the chains knocked oif at once, and the slave 
in an instant set free. Let then the men of practical 
experience hear the fisict. Fon the first time these 
thirty years on that day, Christmas, 1834, martial law 
was not proclaimed in Antigua. You call for facts; 
here is a fact — a fact that speaks volumes. You 
appeal to experience — ^here is our experience, your 
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own experience; and now let the man who scoffed at 
reasoning — ^who langhed us to scorn as visionaries, 
deriding onr theories as wild ^Euicies, our plans of 
liberty as frantic schemes which never could be 
carried into effect, whose only fruit must be wide 
spreading rebeUion, and wMch must entail the loss 
of all other colonies — ^let him come forward now; I 
dare him to deny one of the statements I have made. 
Let those who thought the phrases '^ Jamaica planter'' 
— "Colonial interest!' — "West Indian residence" 
— flung into the scale of oppression, could make that 
of mercy and freedom kick the beam — ^let them now 
hear the iaciy and hold their peace ; the fact, that 
neither on the first day of emancipation, nor on the 
Christmas following the negro festival, was there any 
iH^ach of the peace committed over all the West 
Indian world. Then, aflter these predictions had all 
£uled — ^these phantasies been all dispelled — the 
charges against the negro race been thoroughly 
disproved — surely we might have looked for a 
submission to the test of experience itself, from the 
men of experience, and an acquittal of those so 
unjustly accused, after the case against them had 
been so signally defeated. No such thing. The 
accusers, though a second time discomfited, were 
not subdued; and there was heard a third appeal to 
a future day — an appeal which had I not read it in 
print, and heard of it in speeches, I could not have 
believed possible. Only wait, said these planters, 
tiU the anniversary of the first of August, and then 
you will witness the effects of your rash counsels! 
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Monstroua effort of incurable prejadice-'-Almost 
judicial blindness I As if they whom the event of 
liberation itself could not excite to comnut the least 
disorderly act, would be hurried into rebellion by 
the return next year of the day on which it had 
happened; and having withstood all temptation to 
irregular conduct in the hour of triumph, would 
plunge into excess in celebrating its anniversary 1 I 
will not insult the understandings of your Lordships 
by adding that this prediction shared the fate of aU 
the rest. And are we then now to set at nought 
all the lessons of real and long continued and widely 
extended experience? Are we never to profit by 
that of which we are for ever to prate? I ask 
you not to take advantage of other men's ex- 
perience, by making its fruits your own— to 
observe what they have done or have suffered, 
and, wise by the example, to follow or to avoid. 
That indeed is the part of wisdom^ and reflecting 
men pride themselves upon pursuing such a course. 
But I ask nothing of the kind — my desires are 
more humble — ^my demand is more moderate &r. 
I only ask you to be guided by the results of your 
own experience, to make some gain by that for which 
you have paid so costly a price. Only do not reject 
the lesson which is said, in the Book you all revere, to 
teach even the most foolish of our foolish kind; only 
show yourselves as ready to benefit by experience as 
the fool whom it is proverbially able to teach-^-and 
all I desire is gained. 
But now, my lords, my task is accomplished, my 
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work is done. I have prored m j case, and may now 
call for judgment. I have demonstrated eyery part 
of the propoeitum which alone it is necessary that I 
should maintain, to prove the title of the i^prentice 
to instant fireedom finran his task-masters, because I 
have demonstrated that the liberation of the slave ha^ 
been absokitelj, nniversallj safe — ^attended with not 
even inconvenience — ^naj, productive of ample bene* 
fits to his master. I have shown that the apprentice 
works without compulsion, and that the reward of 
wages is a better incentive than the punishment of 
the laslu I have proved that labour for hire maj 
anywhere be obtained as it is wanted and can be 
purchased — all the apprentices working extra hours 
for hire, and all the free negroes, wherever their 
emancipation has been complete, working harder by 
much £»r the masters who have wherewithal to pay 
them, than the slave can toil for his owner, or the 
apprentice for his master. Whether we look to the 
noble minded colonies which have at once freed their 
slaves, or to those who still retain them in a middle 
and half-free condition, I have shown that the in* 
dustry of the negro is undeniable, and that it is 
constant and productive in proportion as he is the 
director of its application and the master of its re- 
con^>ense. But I have gone a great deal further 
-^I have demonstrated by a reference to the same 
exp^jence— the same unquestioned facts — ^that a 
more quiet, peaceful, inoffensive, innocent race, is not 
to be found on the face of this earth, than the Africans 
— Haot while dwdUing in their own happy country, and 
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enjoying freedom in a natural state, under their own 
palm trees, and by their native streams — ^but after 
they have been torn away from it, enslaved, and 
their nature perverted in your Christian land, bar- 
barised by the policy of civilised states — ^their whole 
character disfigured, if it were possible to disfigure 
it — all their feelings corrupted, if you could have 
corrupted them. Every effort has been made to spoil 
the poor African — every resource of wicked in- 
genuity exhausted to deprave his nature — ^all the in- 
centives to misconduct placed around him by the 
fiend-like artifice of Christian, civilised men — ^and 
his excellent nature has triumphed over all yotir arts 
— ^your unnatural culture has failed to make it bear 
the poisonous fruit that might well have been ex- 
pected from such abominable husbandry — ^though 
enslaved and tormented, degraded and debased, as 
far as human industry could efiect its purpose of 
making him blood-thirsty and savage, his gentle 
spirit has prevailed, and preserved, in spite of all 
your prophecies, aye, and of all your efforts, unbroken 
tranquillity over the whole Caribbean chain! Have 
I not then proved my case? I show you that the 
whole grounds of the arrangement of 1833, the very 
pretext for withholding complete emancipation, al- 
leged incapacity for labour, and risk of insurrection, 
utterly fail. I rely on your own records; I refer to 
that record which cannot be averred against; I plead 
the record of your own statute. On what ground 
does its preamble rest the necessity of the interme- 
diate, or apprentice state — all admitting that nothing 
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but necessily could justify it? *' Whereas it is ex- 
pedient that proTision should be made for promoting 
the industry, and securing the good conduct of the 
manumitted slaves/' These are the avowed reasons 
for the measure— these its only defence. All men 
confessed, that, were it not for the apprehension of 
liberated slaves not working voluntarily, and not 
behaving peaceably— of slavery being found to have 
unfitted them for industry, and of a sudden transition 
to complete freedom being fraught with danger to 
the peace of society — ^you had no right to make them 
indented apprentices, and must at once set them 
wholly free. But the fear prevailed^ which, by the 
event, I have now a right to call a delusion; and the 
apprenticeship was reluctantly * agreed to. The 
delusion went frulher. The planter succeeded in 
persuading us that he would be a vast loser by the 
change, and we gave him twenty millions sterling 
money to indenmify him for the supposed loss. The 
fear is found to be utterly baseless — ^the loss is a 
phantom of the brain — ^a shape conjured up by the 
interested parties to frighten our weak minds — and 
the only reality in this mockery is the payment of 
that enormous sum to the crafry and fortunate magi- 
cian for his incantations. The spell is dissolved — 
the charm is over; — the unsubstantial fabric of 
calculating alarm, reared by the Colonial body with 
our help has been crushed to atoms, and its fragments 
scattered to the wind. And now, I ask, suppose it 
had been ascertained in 1833, when you made the 
apprenticeship law, that these alarms were absolutely 
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groundless — the mere phantom of a sick brain, or 
contrivance of a sordid ingenuity — ^would a single 
voice have been raised in favour of the intermediate 
state f Would the words indentured apprenticeship 
ever have been pronounced? Would the man have 
been found endued with the courage to call for 
keeping the negro in chains one hour after he Had 
been acknowledged entitled to his freedom? 

I freely admit that formerly, and before the event, 
when the measure was passed, the proof was upon 
us, who maintained that the experiment of emanci- 
pation was safe. We did not pretend to deny all 
risk; we allowed the possibility of a loss being sus- 
tained by the planters; nay we did more; we took 
for granted there would be a loss, and a loss to the 
amount of twenty millions, and that vast sum we 
cheerfully paid to indemnify them. Then we had 
not the facts with us; all experience was said to be 
the other way; and because we could only offer 
argument against the opinions of practical men of 
local knowledge, we were fain to let them take every 
thing their own way, and receive our money by way 
of securing them against the possibility of damage. 
But now the case is reversed; the facts are all with 
us ; experience ha^ pronounced in our &vour, and 
the burthen of the proof is thrown on the planter, or 
whoever would maintain, contrary to the result of 
the trial already made, that there is any risk what- 
ever in absolute emancipation. The ease lies in a 
narrow compass; the sudden transition from absolute 
slavery to apprenticeship— from the condition of 
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chattels to that of men — ^has been made without the 
least danger whatever, though made without the least 
preparation. It is for those who, in spite of this 
undoubted fact, maintain that the lesser step of sub- 
stitating freedom for apprenticeship will be danger* 
oos, though made after a preparation of three jears, 
to prove their position. Therefore I am not bound to 
maintain the opposite proposition, hj anj one argu- 
ment or by a single fact. Nevertheless, I do prove 
the negative, against those upon whom it lies to prove 
the afiBrmative; I gratuitously demonstrate, both by 
argument and by fact, that the transition to freedom 
^m apprenticeship may be safely made. I appeal 
to the history of Antigua and Bermuda, where the 
whole process took place at once^-where both steps 
were taken in one — ^and where, notwithstanding, 
there was more tranquillity than had ever before 
been enjoyed under the death-like silence of slavery. 
Nay, I prove even more than the safety of the step 
in question; for in these Colonies the transition 
being so made at once, it follows, afortioriy that the 
making the half transition, which alone remains to 
be made in the rest, is doubly free from all possible 
risk of any kind, either as to voluntary labour or 
orderly demeanour. 

But this is not all — ^let us look at the subject from 
another point The twenty millions have been paid 
in advance, on the supposition of a loss being incurred. 
No loss, but a great gain has accrued to the planter. 
Then he has received our money for nothing ; it is 
money paid under a mistake in fact, to propagate 
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which he himself contributed. If such a transaction 
had happened between private parties, I know not 
that the payer of the money might not have claimed 
it back as paid under mistake ; or if deception had 
been practised, that he was not equitably entitled to 
recover it. But without going so far, of this I am 
certain, that all men of honourable minds would in 
such circumstances have felt it hard to keep the 
party to his bargain. Again, view the matter from 
a different point, for I am desirous to have it narrowly 
examined on hVL sides. Suppose it is still maintained 
that the second step we require to be taken will be 
attended with risk — how much is the loss likely to 
be ? Six years apprenticeship and the emancipation 
were reckoned at twenty millions. No loss has as 
yet accrued, and four years have elapsed. Then 
what right have you to estimate the loss of the two 
years that remain at more than the whole sum ? But 
unless it exceeds that sum, the planter, by giving up 
these two years, manifestly loses nothing at all; for 
he has his compensation, even supposing the total 
loss to happen in two years, for which the money 
was given, on the supposition of a six years' di- 
minished income. But suppose I make a present of 
this concession likewise, and admit that there may 
be a loss in the next two years as there has been a 
gain in the former four, have not I a right to set off 
that gain against any loss, and then unless twice as 
much shall be lost yearly in future as has been gained 
in past years, the planter is on the whole a gainer, 
even without taking the twenty miUiims into the 
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acooont, and although there should be that double 
rate of loss, contrary to all {nrobability: eren without 
these twenty millions, he will on the whole hare 
lost nothing. But I will not consent to leare that 
vast sum out of the account It shall go in diminu- 
tion of the loss, if any has been suflered. It shall be 
reckoned as received by the planters, and unless they 
lose, daring the next two years, more than twenty 
mOHons over and above the gains they hare made 
daring the last four, I insist upon it that they be 
deemed to bare suffered no loss at all, even, if, con- 
trary to all experience and all reason, they lose by 
the clumge. What is the consequence of all this? 
That at the very least we have a right to make the 
planters bring their twenty millions to account, and 
give us credit for that sum — so that untU their losses 
exceed it, ihay shall have no right whatever to com- 
plain. Take, now, a new view of the subject, in order 
' that we may have left no stone unturned, no part of 
the whole subject unexplored^ — ^have we not at the 
Tery least a title to call upon the planters to consign 
the money into a third party's hands, to pay it, as it 
were into Court, until it shall be ascertained whether 
they sustain any loss at all, and if any, to what 
amount ? I defy all the quibblers in the world to 
show what right the planters can have, if they insist 
upon retaining our money, now given for nothing, to 
keep the negroes out of their Hberty, that money 
having been paid to compensate a supposed loss, and 
eiqperience having demonstrated that instead of lossf 
the present change has already been to them a gain. 
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My proposal is this, and if the planters be of good 
faith it mast at once settle the question, at least it 
must bring their sincerity to the test They say they 
are afraid of a loss by the apprenticeship ceasing"-^ 
then let them either pay the money into conrV^lar^. 
keep an account of their losses, and if they, at the end 
of the two years, after emapcipating the apprentieei^ 
shaU be found to have incurred any loss, let them be 
repaid out of the money. I agree that they should be 
further compensated should their losses exceed the 
twenty millions, provided they will consent to repay 
all the money that exceeds the losses actually sus- 
tained. This is my proposal — and I am as certain 
of its being £ur as I am convinced it will be rejected 
with universal horror by the planters. 

Once more I call upon your lordships to look at 
Antigua and Bermuda. There is no getting over 
that — no answering it — no repelling the force with 
which our reason is assailed by the example of thirty 
^ousand negroes liberated in one night— 4iberat6d 
without a single instance of disturbance ensuing, and 
with the immediate substitution of voluntary work 
for hire in the stead of compulsory labour under the 
whip. There is no getting over that — ^no answering 
it — ^no repelling thQ force with which it assails the 
ordinary reason of ordinary men. But it is said that 
those islands dilOTer from Jamaica and Barbadoes, 
because they contain no tracts of waste or woody 
ground to which negroes may flee away from their 
masters, conceal themselves, and subsist in a maroon 
state. I meet the objection as one in front, and I 
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pled^ myself to annihilate it in one minate bj the 
docL Whj shonld free negroes ran awaj and 
seek refage in the woods, if shives, or half slaves, 
like apprentices, never think of escaping? That 
tf'c^iaye shonld ran away — that the apprentice 
should fly — ^is intelligible ; bat if they don't, why 
ahoald a bettering of their condition increase their 
indination to fly? They who do not flee from 
bonda^ and the lash, why shonld they from freedom, 
wages, independence, and comfort ? But this is not 
all. If yoa dread their escape and marooning now, 
what the better will you be in 1840? Why are 
they to be less disposed then than now to fly from 
joaf Is there anything in the training of the 
present system to make two years more of it disarm 
all dislike of white severity, aU inclination for the 
life of the maroon ? The minnte is not yet oat, and 
I think I have disposed of the objection. 

Sorely, sorely, we are here upon ground often 
trodden before by tiie advocates of human improve- 
ment, the friends of extended rights. This is the 
kind of topic we have so oflen been fated to meet 
on other questions of deep and exciting interest. 
The ailment is like that against the repeal of the 
penal laws respecting Catholics— ^if it proves any- 
thing, it proves far too much — ^if there be any sub- 
stance in it, the conclusion is, that we have gone 
too £Bir ahready, and must retrace our steps — either 
complete the emancipation of the Catholics, or re- 
enact the penal code. The enemies of freedom, be 
it civil or religious — ^be it political or personal — 
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are all of the same sect, and deal in the same kind 
of logic. If this argument, drawn from the danger 
of negroes eloping in 1838, should we emancipate 
the* apprentices, is worth anything at all, it is a 
reason for not emancipating them in 1840, and, 
consequently, for repealing altogether the law of 
1883. But I shall not live to hear any one man in 
any one circle of any one part of the globe, either in 
the eastern hemisphere or in the western, venture 
to breathe one whisper in favour of so monstrous a 
course. But I will not stop here. Lives there, my 
lords, a man so ignorant of West Indian society, so 
blind to all that is passing in those regions, as to 
suppose that the continuance of the apprenticeship 
can either better the negro's condition, or win him 
over tD more love for his master! I am prepared 
to grapple with this part also of the argument. I 
undertake to demonstrate that the state of the negro 
is in but a very few instances better, and in many 
beyond aU comparison worse, than ever it was in 
the time of slavery itself. 

I begin by freely admitting that an immense benefit 
has been conferred by the cart-whip being utterly 
abolished. Even if the lash were ever so harshly or 
unsparingly or indiscriminately applied in execution 
of sentences pronounced by the magistrate, still the 
difference between using it in obedience to judicial 
command, and u^ing it as the stimulus to labour, is 
very great. The negro is no longer treated as a brute, 
because the motive to his exertions is no longer placed 
without himself, and in the driver's hand. This is, I 
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admit, a very considerable change for the better in his 
condition, and it is the only one npon which he has 
to congratulate himself since the act of emancipation 
was passed. In no one other respect whatever is his 
condition improved — ^in manj it is very much worse. 
I shall run oyer a few of these particulars, because 
the view of them bears most materiallj upon this 
whole question, and I cannot better prove the abso- 
late necessity of putting an immediate end to the 
state of apprenticeship, than by showing what the 
victims of it are daily fated to endure. 

First of all, as to the important article of food, to 
seciu-e a supply of which in sufficient abundance the 
slave-regulating acts of all the islands have always 
been so anxiously directed — I will compare the prison 
allowance of Jamaica with the apprentice allowance 
in Barbadoes, and other colonies, from which we have 
the returns, there being none in this particular from 
Jamaica itself. The alio wance to prisoners is fourteen 
pints weekly of Indian com, and difPerent quantities 
of other grain, but comparing one will be sufficient 
for our purpose. In Barbadoes the allowance to 
apprentices is only ten pints, while in the Leeward 
islands and Dominica it is no more than eight pints; 
for the Crown Colonies, the slave allowance, before 
1834, was twenty*one pints; in the same Colonies 
the apprentice receives but ten ; so that in the ma- 
terial article of food there is the very reverse of an 
improvement effected upon the negro's condition. 
Next as to time — it is certain that he should have 
half a-day in the week, the Friday, to work his own 
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proTision-ground, beside Saturday to attend the 
market, and the Sabbath for rest and religious in- 
struction. The emancipation act specifies forty-five 
hours as the number which he shall work weekly for 
his master. But these are now so distributed as to 
occupy the whole of Friday, and even in some cases 
to trench upon Saturday too. The planter also counts 
those hours invariably from the time when the negro, 
having arrived at the place of work, begins his la- 
bour. But as it constantly happens that some at 
least of the negroes on an estate have several miles 
to walk from their cottages, all the time thus con- 
sumed in going and returning is wholly lost to 
the negro. Nay, it is lost to the master as well as 
the apprentice, and so long as he is not compelled 
to reckon it in the statutory allowance, it will con- 
tinue a loss to both parties. For as no reason what- 
ever can be assigned why the negro huts should be 
on the fi:ontier of the plantation, only make the time, 
frequently as much at present as three or four hours 
a-day, consumed in going and returning, count for 
part of the forty-five hours a-week, and I'll answer 
for it, all the negroes will be provided with cottages 
near the place of their toil. 

I come now to the great point of the justice ad- 
ministered to the people of colour. And here let 
me remind your lordships how little that deserves 
the name of justice, which is administered wholly 
by one class, and that the dominant class, in a 
society composed of two races wholly distinct in 
origin and descent, whom the recollection of wrongs 
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and sufferings has kept still more widely apart, and 
taught scarcely to regard each other as brethren of 
the same species. All judicial offices are filled bj 
those whose feelings, passions, and interests are 
constantly giving them a bias towards one, and 
from the other, of the parties directly appearing 
before the judcrment-seat. If to a great extent this 
is an unavoidable evil, sorely you are bound, by 
every means possible, to prevent its receiving any 
unnecessary aggravation. Tet we do aggravate it 
by appointing to the place of puisne judge naUves 
of the Colonies, and proprietors of estates. From 
the same privileged class are taken all who compose 
the juries, both in criminal and in civil cases, to 
assess damages for injuries done by whites to blacks 
— to find bills of indictment for crimes committed 
upon the latter class — ^to try those whom the grand 
jury presents — to try negroes charged with offences 
by their masters. Nay, all mi^trates, gaolers, 
turnkeys — all concerned in working every part of 
the apparatus of jurisprudence, executive as well as 
administrative, are of one tribe alone. What is the 
consequence? It is proverbial that no bills are found 
for maltreatment, how gross soever, of the negroes. 
Six were preferred by a humane individual at one 
assize, and all fiung out. Some were for man- 
slaughter, others for murder. Assize after assize 
presents the same result. A wager was on one 
occasion offered, that not a single bill would be 
fi>und that assize, and nobody was found to take it ; 
prudent was the refusal proved by the result; for all 
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the bills were ignored, without any exception. Now, 
yonr Lordships will observe that in no one case could 
any evidence have been examined by these grand 
juries, except against the prisoner. In cases of 
murder sworn to, as plainly as the shining of the 
sun at noon-day tide, by witness after witness — still 
they said, " No Bill." Nay, they sometimes said bo 
when only part of the witnesses for the prosecution 
had been heard, and refused to examine the others 
that were tendered. 

The punishments inflicted are of monstrous se- 
verity. The law is wickedly harsh; its execution 
is committed to hands that exasperate that cruelty. 
For the vague, undefined, undefinable offence of 
insolence, thirty -nine lashes; the same number for 
csirrying a knife in the pocket; for cutting the 
shoot of a cane-plant, fifty lashes, or three months 
imprisonment in that most loathsome of all dungeons 
a West Indian gaol. There seems to have prevailed 
at all times among the lawgivers of the slave Colo- 
nies a feeling, of which — ^I grieve to say, those 
of the mother country have partaken — that there 
is something in the nature of a slave — something 
in the disposition of the Aftican race — something 
in the habits of those hapless victims of our crimes, 
our cruelties and frauds — ^which requires a peculiar 
harshness of treatment from their rulers, and makes 
what in other men's cases we call justice and mercy, 
cruelty to society and injustice to the law in 
theirs — ^inducing us to visit with the extremity of 
rigour on the Aftican what if done by our own 
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tribes would be slighdy yisited or not at all, as though 
there were in the negro nature something so obdu- 
rate that no punishment with which they can be 
punished would be too severe. Prodigious, porten- 
tous injustice ! As if we had a right to blame any 
but ourselves for whatever there may be of harsh 
or cunning in our slaves — ^as if we were entitled to 
visit upon them that disposition, were it obdurate, 
tiiose habits, were they insubordinate, those propen- 
sities, were they dishonest, (all of which I deny them 
to be, and every day's experience justifies my denial) 
but were these charges as true as they are foully 
sHanderous and absolutely Mse — ^is it for us to treat 
our victims harshly for failings or for faults with 
which our treatment of them has corrupted and 
perverted their nature, instead of taking to ourselves 
the blame — punishing ourselves at least with self- 
abasement, and atoning with deepest shame for 
having implanted vice in a pure soil? K some 
capricious despot were, in the career of ordinary 
tyranny, to tax his pampered fancy to produce 
something more monstrous, more unnatural than 
himself; were he to graft the thorn upon the vine, 
or place the dove among vultures to be reared — 
much as we might marvel at this freak of a perverted 
appetite, we should marvel still more if we saw 
tyranny exceed even its own measure of proverbial 
unreasonableness, and complain because the grape 
was not gathered from the thorn, or because the 
dove so trained had a thirst for blood. Yet this is 
the unnatural caprice — this the injustice — ^the gross, 
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the foul, the ontrageoos, the monstrous, the incredi' 
Ue injustice of which we are daily and hourlj gniltj 
towards the whole of the ill-feted African race ! 

My lords, we fill up the measure of this injustice 
by executing laws wickedly conceived, in a yet more 
atrocious spirit of cruelty. Our whole punishments 
smell of blood. Let the treadmill stop, from the 
weary limbs and exhausted frame of the sufferers 
no longer having the power to piiess it down the 
requisite number of turns in a minute — the lash 
instantly resounds through the mansion of woe! 
Let the stone spread out to be broken, not crumble 
fast enough beneath the arms already scarred, fiayed, 
and wealed by the whip— again the scourge tears 
afresh the half-healed flesh I Within the last hour 
before I entered this House, I heard from an eye- 
witness of the feet as disgusting as it was appalling, 
that a leper among the prisoners was cut to pieces 
by stripes with the rest. And in passing, let me 
here note the universal but cruel practice of placing 
the patients stricken with infectious diseases in hos- 
pitals, and in prisons among others, upon ahnost all 
private estates; and the no less unjust and exclu- 
sively West Lidian practice of cruelly and stingily 
compelling the prisoners to go out daily and find 
their own food, instead of the master supplying them 
in the gaol — a refinement of harshness and meanness 
not, I venture to assert, ever reached by the tyrant 
master of the Siberian mines. But I was speaking 
of the public prison, and there as the leper had been 
scourged, so when a miserable wretch, whose l^^s 
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were one mass of ulcerated flesh from former inflic- 
tions, gave some offence to his taskmasters, he was 
on those limhs mangled anew bj the merciless 
s^plication of the lash. I have told you how the bills 
for mordering negroes were sjstematicallj thrown 
out by the grand jaries. But you are not to imagine 
that bills are never found by those just men, even bills 
against whites. A person of this cast had, unable to 
bridle his indignation, roused by the hideous spectacle 
I have described (so disgusting, but that all other feel- 
ings are lost in pity for the victim, and rage against his 
oppressor), repaired to the governor, and informed 
him of what he had witnessed. Immediately the grand 
jury, instead of acknowledging his humane, and, in a 
slave colony, his gallant conduct, found a biU against 
him, and presented him as a nuisance I 

My lords, I have had my attention directed within 
the last two hours to the new mass of papers laid on 
our table from the West Indies. The bulk I am 
averse to break ; but a sample I have culled of its 
hateful contents. Eleven females were punished by 
severe flogging, and then put on the treadmill, where 
they were compelled to ply until exhausted nature 
could endure no more. When faint, and about to 
faQ off, they were suspended by the arms in a manner 
that has been described to me by a most respectable 
eye-witness of similar scenes, but not so suspended 
as that the mechanism could revolve clear of their 
persons ; for the wheels at each turn bruised and 
galled their legs, till their sufferings had reached 
the pitch when life can no longer even glimmer in 
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the socket of the weary frame. In the course of a 
few days these wretched beings languished, to use 
the language of our law— that law which is thus so 
constantly and sytematically violated — ^and ^^lan- 
guishing, died." Ask you if crimes like these, 
murderous in their legal nature as well as frightful 
in their aspect, passed unnoticed — if inquiry was 
neglected to be made respecting these deaths in a 
prison ? No such thing ! The forms of justice 
were on this head peremptory, even in the West 
Indies — and those forms, the handmaids of Justice, 
were present, though their sacred mistress was far 
away. The coroner duly attended — ^his jury were re- 
gularly impannelled — eleven inquisitions were made 
in order, and eleven verdicts returned. Murder ! 
manslaughter I misdemeanour I misconduct 1 No: 
but " Died by the visitation of Grod!" — ^Died by the 
visitation of God I A lie ! — a peijury ! — a blasphemy 1 
The visitation of God. Yes, for it is among the 
most awful of those visitations by which the inscrut- 
able purposes of his will are mysteriously accom- 
plished, that he sometimes arms the wicked with 
power to oppress the guiltless; and if there be any 
visitation more dreadful than another — any which 
more tries the faith and vexes the reason of erring 
mortals, it is when heaven showers down upon the 
earth the plague — not of scorpions, or pestilence, or 
famine, or war — ^but of unjust judges and peijured 
jurors — ^wretches who pervert the law to wreak their 
personal vengeance or compass their sordid ends, 
forswearing themselves on the Gospels of God^ to 
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the end that injostice may prevail, and the innocent 
be destroyed! 

Bed D06 inunenaiim spatilfl oonfecimns sqaor, 
£t jam tonpw eqQam ftmumtia soWere ooUa. 

I hasten to a close. There remains little to add. 
It is, my lords, with a view to prevent such enor» 
mities as I have feebly pictured before you, to correct 
the administration of justice, to secure the comforts 
of the negroes, to restrain the cruelty of the tormen- 
tors, to amend the discipline of the prisons, to arm 
the governors with local authority over the police; 
it is with these views that I have formed the first 
five of the resolutions now upon your table, intending 
they should take effect during the very short interval 
of a few months which must elapse before the sixth 
shall give complete liberty to the slave. I entirely 
concur in the observation of Mr. Burke, repeated and 
more happily expressed by Mr. Canning, that the 
masters of slaves are not to be trusted with making 
laws upon slavery; that nothing they do is ever found 
effectual; and that if by some miracle they ever chance 
to enact a wholesome regulation, it is always found to 
want what Mr. Burke calls '*the executory princi- 
ple ;" it &ils to execute itself. But experience has 
shovm that when the lawgivers of the Colonies find 
you are firmly determined to do your duty, they 
anticipate you by doing theirs. Thus, when yon 
announced the bill for amending the emancipation 
act, they outstript you in Jamaica, and passed theirs 
before yours could reach them. Let then your 
resolutions only show you to be in good earnest 
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now, and I have no donbt a corresponding disposi- 
tion will be evinced on the other side of the Atlantic. 
These improvements are, however, only to be regard- 
ed as temporary expedients — as mere palliatives of 
an enormous mischief, for which the only effectual 
remedy is that complete emancipation which I have 
demonstrated by the unerring and incontrovertible 
evidence of facts, as well as the clearest deductions 
of reason, to be safe and practicable, and therefore 
proved to be our imperative duty at once to proclaim. 
From the instant that glad sound is wafted across 
the ocean, what a blessed change begins ; what an 
enchanting prospect unfolds itself! The African, 
placed on the same footing with other men, becomes 
in reality our fellow-citizen — ^to our feelings as well 
as in his own nature our equal, our brother. No 
difiference of origin or of colour can now prevail to 
keep the two castes apart. The negro, master of 
his own labour, only induced to lend his assistance 
if you make it his interest to help you, yet that aid 
being absolutely necessary to preserve your exist- 
ence, becomes an essential portion of the community, 
nay, the very portion upon which the whole must 
lean for support. This ensures him all his rights ; 
this makes it no longer possible to keep him in 
thraldom, but places him in a complete and intimate 
union with the whole mass of Colonial society. 
Where the driver and the gaoler once bore sway, 
the lash resounds no more; nor does the clank of 
the chain any more fall upon the troubled ear; the 
fetter has ceased to gall the vexed limb, and the very 
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mark disappears which for a whfle it had left. All 
races and colours ran leather the same glorious race 
of improyement. Peace unbroken, harmony unin- 
tempted, calm unruffled, reigns in mansion and in 
field — in the busj street, and the fertile valley, where 
nature, with the lavish hand she extends under the 
tropical sun, pours forth all her bounty profusely, 
because received in the lap of cheerful industry, not 
extorted by hands cramped with bonds. Delightful 
picture of general prosperity and social progress in 
all the arts of civility and refinement I But another 
form is near ! — and I may not shut my eyes to that 
less auspicious vision. I do not deny that danger 
exists — ^I admit it not to be ^ distant from our path. 
I descry it, but not in the quarter to which West ' 
Indian eyes for ever turn. The planter, as usual, 
looks in the wrong direction. Averting his eyes 
from the real risk, he is ready to pay the price of 
his blindness, and rush upon his ruin. His interest 
tells him he is in jeopardy, but it is a Mae interest, 
and misleads him as to the nature of the risk he runs* 
They, who always dreaded emancipation — ^who w»e 
alarmed at the prospect of negro indolence — ^who 
stood aghast at the vision of negro rebellion should 
the chains cease to rattle, or the lash to resound 
through the air — gathering no wisdom from the 
past, still persist in affirighting themselves and 
scaring you, with imaginary apprehensions firom 
the transition to entire freedom out of the present 
intermediate state. But that intermediate state 
is the very source of all their real danger; and I 
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disguise not its magnitude from myself. You have 
gone too &r if you stop here and go no further; you 
are in imminent hazard if, having loosened the fetters, 
you do not strike them off— if, leaving them ineffec- 
tual to restrain, you let them remain to gall, and to 
irritate, and to goad. Beware of that state, yet more 
unnatural than slavery itself— liberty bestowed by 
halves — ^the power of resistance given — ^the induce- 
ment to submission withheld. You have let the slave 
taste of the cup of freedom ; while intoxicated with 
the draught, beware how you dash the cup away from 
his lips. You have produced the progeny of liberty — 
see the prodigious hazard of swathing the limbs of the 
gigantic infant — ^you know not the might that may 
animate it. Have a care, I beseech you, have a care 
how you rouse the strength that slumbers in the sable 
peasant's arm ! The children of Africa, under the 
tropical sun of the west, with the prospect of a free 
negro republic in sight, will not suffer themselves to 
be tormented when they no longer can be controlled. 
The fire in St. Domingo is raging to windward, its 
sparks are borne on the breeze, and all the Caribbean 
sea is studded with the materials of explosion. Every 
tribe, every shade of the negro race will combine 
from the fiery Koromantin to the peaceful Eboe, and 
the ghastly shape of Colonial destruction meets the 
astonished eye — 

** If shape it may be called fliat shape has none 
Dtoflngnlshable in member. Joint, or limb; 
Or sabfltance may be called that shadow seems, 
For each seems either; blade it stood as night, 
Fieroe as tea ftuiea, terrible as belli ** 
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I torn away from the horrid vision that my eye may 
rest once more on the prospect of enduring empire, 
and peace founded upon freedom. I regard the free- 
dom of the negro as accomplished and sure. Why T 
because it is his right — ^because he has shown himself 
fit for it — ^because a pretext, or a shadow of a pretext, 
can no longer be devised for withholding that right 
from its posseaM>r. I know that all men at this day 
take a part in the question, and they will no longer 
bear to be imposed upon, now they are well informed. 
My reliance is firm and unflinching upon the great 
change which I have witnessed — ^the education of 
the people, unfettered by party or by sect — witnessed 
from the beginning of its progress, I may say from 
the hour of its birth. YesI It was not for a humble 
man like me to assist at Royal births with the illus- 
trious Prince who condescended to grace the pageant 
of this opening session, or the Great Captain and 
Statesman in whose presence I am now proud to 
speak. But with that illustrious Prince, and with 
the &ther of the Queen, I assisted at that other birth, 
more conspicuous still. With them, and with the 
Head of the House of Russell, incomparably more 
illustrious in my eyes, I watched over its cradle-^I 
marked its growth — ^I rejoiced in its strength — ^I wit- 
nessed its maturity-^I have been spared to see it 
ascend the very height of supreme power; directing 
the councils of state; accelerating every great 
improvement; uniting itself with every good work; 
propping all useful institutions; extirpating abuses 
in all our institutions; passing the bounds of bur 
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European dominion) and in the New World, as in 
the Old, proclaiming that freedom is the birthright 
of man — ^that distinction of coloar gives no title 
to oppression — that the chains now loosened must 
be struck off, and even the marks thej have left 
effaced — ^proclaiming this hj the same eternal law 
of our nature which makes nations the masters 
of their own destiny, and which in Europe has 
caused every tyrant's throne to quake! But they 
need feel no alarm at the progress of light who 
defend a limited monarchy and support popular 
institutions — ^who place their chiefest pride not 
in ruling over slaves, be they whitd or be they 
black, not in protecting the oppressor, but in wear- 
ing a constitutional crown, in holding the sword 
of justice with the hand of mercy, in being the first 
citizen of a country whose air is too pure for slavery 
to breathe, and on whose shores, if the captive's foot 
but touch, his fetters of themselves fall off. To the 
resistless progress of this great principle I look with 
a confidence which nothing can shake; it makes all 
improvement certain; it makes all change safe which 
it produces ; for none can be brought about unless 
all has been prepared in a cautious and salutary spirit. 
So now the fulness of time is come for at length dis- 
charging our duty to the African captive. I have 
demonstrated to you that everything is ordered — 
every previous step taken — ^all safe, by experience 
shown to be safe, for the long-desired consummation. 
The time has come, the trial has been made, the hour 
is striking : you have no longer a pretext for hesita- 
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tion, or faltering, or delay. The slave has shown, 
hj four years' blameless behaviour, and devotion to 
the pursuits of peaceful industry, that he is as fit for 
his fireedom as any EngUsh peasant, aye, or any lord 
whom I now address. I demand his rights ; I demand 
his liberty without stint. In the name of justice and 
of law — ^in the name of reason — in the name of God, 
who has given you no right to work injustice — ^I de- 
mand that your brother be no longer trampled upon 
as your slave ! I make my appeal to the CommonSi 
who represent the free people of England; and I 
require at their hands the performance of that con- 
dition for which they paid so enormous a price — 
that condition which all their constituents are in 
breathless anxiety to see fulfilled ! I appeal to this 
' House. Hereditary judges of the first tribunal in 
the world — to you I appeal for justice I Patrons of 
all the arts that humanise mankind — under your 
protection I place humanity herself! To the merciful 
Sovereign of. a free people I call aloud for mercy to 
the hundreds of thousands for whom half a million 
of her Christian sisters have cried aloud — I ask that 
their cry may not have risen in vain. But first I turn 
my eye to the throne of all justice, and devoutly 
humbling myself before Him who is of purer eyes 
than to behold such vast iniquities, I implore that 
the curse hovering over the head of the unjust and 
the oppressor be averted from us — that your hearts 
may be turned to mercy — and that over all the earth 
His will may at length be donel 
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I BELIEVE, Sir, that on former occasions of the 
renewal of the Bank Charter, it has been the practice 
of the persons who have held the situation which I 
now occupy, to move resolutions in consequence of 
a previous appHcation from the Bank of England, 
for a renewal of that Charter. On all these occasions 
— although that has been the form in which the bill 
has appeared to commence in this House — ^I appre* 
hend that such propositions have not been introduced 
without a previous communication taking place be- 
tween the government and directors of the Bank of 
England, and without some kind of negotiation first 
occurring as to the nature of such propositions. I 
did not think that this mode of proceeding was more 
than a question of mere form, and I did not, there* 
fore, consider myself bound strictly to adhere to it. 
I have thought it better to make the proposition from 
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my own su^estion, without the form of first obtain- 
mg a demand from the Bank of England. 

The question which I am now about to bring 
forward, is one of the greatest importance to the 
commercial interests of this country — ^it is one on 
which the value of the property of every person in 
this country— -not merely of those engaged in com- 
merce, but of all others — ^must very much depend. 
And therefore, in considering this subject. I felt 
fully sensible of the importance of the matter ; and 
I endeavoured, to the utmost of my power, to intro- 
duce such a proposition as should be productive of 
general satisfaction, and should give the most ample 
security to the monetary concerns of the country. 
During the last session, it will be recollected, that 
for this purpose I moved the appointment of a select, 
committee to consider of the subject. That commit- 
tee sat for a considerable space of time; and though 
they did not conclude their examinations, so as to 
be able to lay a full report before the House, yet 
such have been the examinations, and such the 
extent of the inquiry into which they entered, as to 
make me think the subject had been sufficiently 
si^d} and, therefore, that it was not desirable that 
that committee should be renewed. In the progress 
of that committee, information was given which had 
not previously been placed before the public, especi- 
aDy information with respect to the subject of the 
management of the Bank affairs, and the state of 
their accounts, and that information has, I believe, 
changed the opinion of those who heretofore con- 
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sidered the subject, and firom that moment the public 
has been more inclined to look favourably on the 
management of the Bank of England than they did 
before that inquiry. As I fear that I shall have to 
detain the House a considerable length of time in 
stating the propositions I have to make on this sub- 
ject, I think I shall best consult the convenience of 
the House if, without further preface, I proceed to 
make the statement to which I wish to call their 
attention. With respect to the principle to which 
banks in this country and elsewhere, must first attend, 
it is the convertibility of the paper issued by such 
banks into money. It is only on that principle that 
they can pretend to say^ that the paper issued by 
them is valuable as a medium of exchange, and as 
every departure from the principle of convertibility 
always has produced, as it always must produce, the 
most fatal effects to the manufactures and commerce 
of the country in which it has taken place. This, 
therefore, in the consideration of every such question, 
must be the point to which the House and the public 
must first direct their attention. The next great 
point is to secure the solvency of the banks which 
issue the circulating medium. Those two points 
require no lengthened arguments on my part to prove 
the necessity of attending to them. All men are 
convinced of the necessity of preserving the easy 
convertibility of paper into money, and all, I believe, 
are equally convinced that whatever means you 
adopt to secure the solvency of the bank which issues 
that paper, must be most important. But there is 
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another part of this question which is scarcely less 
important, and that is, that you should obtain some 
security against an undue circulation with reference 
to its amount. I say that this is scarcely less im- 
portant; for although the ruin that follows the want 
of solvency in a bank is immediate and extensive, 
it is only little less to be dreaded when it arises from 
an irregular and fluctuating circulating medium. If 
the circulating medium has been improperly in- 
creased, it may appear for a time to be a benefit, by 
encouraging speculation ; but it only encourages 
that speculation at the moment to destroy it after- 
wards, for destruction must follow on the first 
fluctuation of the funds that have supplied the 
circulating medium. It is almost impossible in any 
paper circulating medium to prevent entirely these 
fluctuations. The only reasonable object of the 
government, therefore, is to adopt such a system as 
will render these fluctuations as infrequent, and as 
little injurious as possible. The amount in circula- 
tion must depend mainly on the demand in the 
country; but in case of a great increase of the 
circulating medium so as to produce a deprecia- 
tion in the value of the currency, the only safe and 
possible remedy is the effect of the foreign exchanges 
on the country. So long as you have a complete 
convertibility of paper into coin, the foreign ex- 
changes will rectify the depreciation by the drain 
of bullion they will create, and by the change of 
currency consequent upon it. It is therefore most 
desirable, that in any arrangement that may be made, 
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as little interruption as possible should be given to 
the effect of the foreign exchanges upon the currency 
of the country. Every endeavour to interfere with 
the exit of bullion from the country must be of 
mischievous consequence, and so must every attempt 
not only to prevent it altogether, but even to delay 
it ; for the only consequence of that delay must be, 
to prevent the operation of the check upon a too 
depreciated currency, and to make the fluctuation 
greater and more lasting. 

The question, therefore, that the House has to 
decide will be, in what manner, for the future, the 
mode of supplying the paper currency of the country 
shall be carried into effect. It is perfectly well 
known, that the Bank of England, possessing as it 
does a monopoly of the circulation of the metropolis, 
has possession of the market at that point from which 
all the circulation of the country must flow. When- 
ever the foreign exchanges are against us, it becomes 
the interest of a party to send bullion abroad ; and 
when such has been the case, what is the place to 
which he has gone to get bullion in order to send 
it abroad? Why, to the Bank of England. The 
question, therefore, for the House to decide is, 
whether it is most desirable that the management 
of the circulating medium of the country should be 
conducted by a single body, as a bank of issue, or 
by the competition of different banks. It appears 
to me, on looking at this question, that there are 
advantages undoubtedly in both systems, but that 
those of the former preponderate. It must be the 
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interest of banks, assuming that they are in a state 
of solyencj, to issue as much of their own paper as 
it is in their power to convert into money, when 
called on to do so; and it will be said that, in 
doing so, thej will check one another in the amount 
of their issue. It may be perfectly clear, that no 
one among a number of rival banks would, on this 
account, be able to issue more than its due propor- 
tion. But if there should be a state of things in 
which speculations have become most extensive, it 
wiU be the interest, and it will be in the power of 
these banks, to increase the amount of paper in 
circulation considerably, although each may not 
issue more than its own proportion of the whole 
amount. And when, in consequence of the increase 
of the circulating medium, and the depreciation of 
the currency, and a failure of credit, and of the 
exchanges turning against this country, each of 
these banks looking only to its own interest as com- 
pared with that of others, shall feel it necessary to 
conduct its issues, this must produce a sudden con- 
traction in like manner, in the general circulation 
and general business of the country. That is a most 
important point, and requires to be most carefully 
ccmsidered. 

It appears to me that there would be considerably 
more danger from the effect of such a competition, 
than there would from the power being placed in 
the hands of a well-regulated municipal bank. 
There is one other point in favour of the large 
municipal bank, and that is, that in times of sudden 
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distress, it will be able to give considerable assistance 
to commerce. It is perfectly well known, that at 
such a moment the exchange is in favour of this 
country. It is not then the object of the municipal 
bank to increase the issue at such s^ time; but if 
there were several banks in competition with each 
other, no one among them could, under such circum- 
stances, come forward to give its assistance to trade, 
in consequence of the fear that each would entertain 
of the competition of its rivals. 

All that I have said necessarily assumes that the 
principles upon which a single bank is conducted 
are sound — ^that the single bank does not take ad- 
vantage of the power placed in its hands, in order 
to make undue profits — that it acts upon the true 
principles of banking, looking to the state of the 
foreign exchanges for the regulation of its issues, and 
does not keep up the circulation of its ndt«s by arti- 
ficial means, but accommodates it to the state of the 
currency of the country. Its interest, undoubtedly, 
like that of any other party, is to keep as large an 
amount of notes in circulation as possible, and I 
therefore feel, that it is placing a power in the hands 
of a body of individuals, who certainly, under certain 
circumstances, have an interest in abusing it ; it is 
certainly placing in the hands of one set of indivi- 
duals a very great power ; but I do not put forward 
either of these two propositions — ^the competition of 
different banks, or the existence of only a single 
bank — as entirely free from objection. We are 
bound to look to a comparison of objections on the 
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one side, and of advantages on the other, and to 
fonn a judgment from that comparison. My opinion 
is, that if 70a can contrive an adequate check upon 
the conduct of a single bank, it will be more advan- 
tageous that such single bank should manage the 
circulation of the country, than that it should be 
left to the competition of difierent and rival estab* 
lishments. Various modes of effecting this check 
and control upon the conduct of the bank have been 
taken into consideration. 

I have spoken hitherto generally of one bank of 
issue ; I have not stated whether it should be a 
commercial body, or one under the direct control of 
government. It is certainly a question of great 
importance whether it is desirable to trust such a 
power in the hands of persons not legally responsible, 
or in the hands of a government which is responsible ; 
and another point is, whether the profits necessarily 
to be derived should belong to the government, or 
be allowed to the company. The advantages, and 
the only advantages, I have been able to discover 
in a government bank, instead of a private company, 
are the responsibility of the managers and the profit 
to be derived from the undertaking ; but, it seems 
to me, that they are much more than counter- 
balanced by the practical evils of such a system. I 
think the effect of having the government the great 
bankers of the state, having the command of the 
circulating medium in their hands, might be most 
mischievous. 

In the first place, I refer to the temptation of the 
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government to abuse its power, and to the impossi- 
bility, or to the extreme impolicy in that case, of 
permitting any assistance to be given to the com- 
mercial interests of the country in periods of diffi- 
culty — ^a course hitherto frequently pursued by the 
Bank of England. If once government were at 
liberty to assist those whom they thought fit in 
times of difficulty and distress, it appears to me, 
that it would be such an enormous power in the 
hands of the minister of the day as would be almost 
destructive of the constitution. On the other hand, 
if such a bank as I have spoken of were to be tied 
down to any fixed and strict rules, from which at 
no time it was to be permitted to depart, though 
you might avoid one evil, you would fall into 
another. It would be almost impossible to establish 
any precise rules, and when established, they might 
interfere with the grant of assistance at a time when 
it was most needed. Therefore, I apprehend, that 
we should throw aside any question whether it is fit 
to establish a government bank for the management 
of the paper circulation of the country. Then 
another point has been much urged upon some 
occasions — ^that although a private company, or a 
mercantile corporation, ought to have the manage- 
ment of the circulation of the country, yet that 
government ought to have a direct control over its 
affairs. I do not myself think, that this control 
would be very efiectual, and to a certain extent it 
would be liable to the objection already stated; but 
I do not know what great objection there would be 
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to adding to the practical experience of the directors 
the opinion of the minister of the day. 

I must say, that if we look to past experience- 
to the cases in which the directors of the Bank of 
England have been supposed to have mismanaged 
their own property — if we look to the years 1797, 
1822, and 1825 (without now meaning to give any 
opinion whether the directors on those occasions 
were right or wrong), we shall see, though their 
conduct has been liable at those three periods to 
suspicion of mismanagement, yet no man, I believe, 
is prepared to say, that the government was not en- 
tirely cognisant of the conduct of the Bank on those 
occasions, and indeed, that it was not quite as much 
to blame as the Bank. Therefore I do not think, 
that establishing a government control would be of 
any very great advantage ; it might be of some 
advantage, but not to such a degree as, in my opinion, 
to make it desirable. The only remaining check 
(and I admit it not to be a perfect one), to which the 
attention of the public has been directed— the only 
check which, during the whole inquiry of the com- 
mittee last year, was stated as at all likely to be 
efficient, is the publication of the accounts of the 
Bank. I think that this, although, as I have said, 
not a perfect check, would be adequate to the purpose. 

The principle on which the Bank of England has 
managed its concerns during the five or six last years, 
has been fairly given to the public ; the ground on 
which the directors adopted that mode of manage- 
ment have been approved, and I believe may be 
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justified on piindple. Having decided that a proper 
proportion of bollion to be kept in its cofiers was 
one-third of its liabilities, the great and main prin- 
ciple of the directors has been to allow the public to 
act npon the currency of the country — not to force 
out any circulation by artificial means — but to allow 
the trade in bullion, which may take place by reason 
of the foreign exchanges being adverse, to act upon 
the circulating medium — contracting it as the bullion 
is withdrawn, and increasing it as the bullion returns. 

This is the principle on which the Bank has 
professed to act : and it seems to me the best possi- 
ble principle, because it prevents sudden changes, 
and allows those circumstances that cannot be 
avoided to act gradually and naturally on the 
circulation. We have also experience of what has 
been the effect of this mode of management on the 
part of the Bank during a period of considerable 
difficulty. 

The House is aware, I believe — at least all who 
have attended to the subject are aware — that the 
exchanges were against this country from August, 
1830, to February, or to the beginning of the year 
1832. During all that time there was a constant 
drain on the circulation — a constant contraction, 
amounting to nearly £7,000,000 sterling. I do 
not mean to say, that during this period there was 
not considerable pressure upon and distress among 
different classes, produced, no doubt, by the contrac- 
tion of the circulation ; but there was no general 
convulsion ; and allowing the drain of gold to act 
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gradually on the currencj, the consequence was, 
that after a long trial, the exchanges turned in our 
&vour, and since the spring of 1832, they have been 
cantinuallj in our favour, increasing the circulation 
of the country and the amount of bullion in the 
Bank. It, therefore, appears to me, that this system 
is not only capable of being defended by reasoning, 
but that it is justified by experience, as far as 
experience can be applied to it. Publicity of 
accounts will enable all men to judge whether the 
Bank continues to act upon this wholesome principle 
or varies from it. 

It may be said, that the Bank directors are not 
legally responsible for their conduct, and that they 
cannot be punished if they depart from their former 
practice. This is true, but we must admit, that 
there is a responsibility to public opinion, and that 
it will have its control upon men in every situation. 
I feel confident, that persons standing so prominent 
as the Bank directors, will be as completely controlled 
by public opinion as if they were acting under a 
legal responsibility. 

Therefore I am prepared to propose the continua- 
tion of a single bank of issue in the metropolis, 
subject to the control of publicity. I should hold 
this the wiser course, even if we were now, for the 
first time, instituting the system; but it is an 
additional, and as I take it, no mean advantage, 
that it is the least change that can be adopted. 
Unless we can distinctly see some paramount 
advantage in making a great change in the monetary 
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systein, nothing can be more foolish than to trj the 
experiment. Therefore, my proposition is, that the 
Bank of England shall continae to have the mono<- 
poly of the circulation, and that that monopoly 
should be secured to the Bank by the same means 
as have hitherto existed — ^that is to say, not to allow- 
any bank with more than six partners to issue paper 
within sixty-five miles of London. As to the pre- 
cise distance I do not lay any great stress upon that 
— ^I believe that, were it much smaller, it would effect 
the object equally well: either way I do not think 
the public materially interested, but as in my com- 
munications with the Bank directors, I found their 
wish strongly expressed in favour of sixty-five miles, 
I did not oppose it. 

The next point to which I shall call the attention 
of the committee is the duration of the new Charter 
to be granted to the Bank. I certainly must feel, 
that it is not desirable to tie up the government for 
too long a period, while, on the other hand, it is 
most expedient not to let the question fioat at large 
unnecessarily. I propose, therefore, that the usual 
Charter shall be continued to the Bank of England 
for the period of twenty-one years, subject, however, 
to this condition — that if at the end of ten years it 
should seem fit to the government, the Charter may 
expire at the end of one year. By this means govern- 
ment will not be entirely tied up, if at the end of 
the first ten years it shall see reason to alter the 
terms or condition of the Charter, although the 
subject wOl not necessarily be brought forward at 
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that period, or at an earlier period than twenty 
years. 

As to the next point, to which I have already 
alluded — the publication of the accounts of the 
Bank — I propose, that a weekly account of the 
amonnt of bullion and securities on the one hand, 
and of the paper in circulation, and deposits on the 
other hand, should be presented to the Treasury, 
and that, at the end of the quarter, the averages of 
the preceding quarter should be published in The 
Gazette. I do not suggest that the publication 
should take place weekly, for this reason, that it 
might lead, on many occasions, to false impressions. 
It may frequently occur, from circumstances not at 
all connected with the state of the currency, or with 
the state of the exchanges, that a large sum of 
bullion may be drawn out of the Bank at one period, 
which, if the account were published every week, 
might have an effect upon the public mind, neither 
just nor desirable. By taking the average of the 
preceding quarter, and allowing it to be pablished, 
the effect will be to prove to the public whether the 
Bank is continuing the system of management it 
ought to continue, and which experience shows 
will not be productive of eyil consequences. 

I now come to a point on which I feel that there 
will, perhaps, be considerable difference of opinion. 
I have said, that it is most desirable, that no inter- 
ference should take place, either by the Bank or 
the Government, to prevent the drain of gold from 
this country, should the foreign exchanges be against 
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it. This, 1 apprehend, is necessary, in order to 
regulate the currency of the country ; but it is not 
desirable, in my judgment, to give any peculiar 
facility or encouragement to an internal drain of 
bullion from the Bank. I have said, that the con- 
vertibility of bank paper into bullion is essential to 
the whole principle of a banking establishment ; but 
having secured that — having secured also the publi- 
city of the accounts of the Bank — ^having given every 
security that can be devised (and I should most 
readily apply any other security beyond what I have 
mentioned, if it could be pointed out), I do not see 
the danger of giving the Bank of England every 
power which can justly and fairly be bestowed upon 
it. Therefore, it is my intention to propose that 
the Bank of England paper should be legal tender 
excepting at the Bank itself, and any of its branches. 
Gentlemen may feel, that it is making an alteration 
tending to produce depreciation; but I cannot think 
that such would be the case, when we recollect the 
immediate convertibility of notes into gold at the 
Bank and its Branches, and the present rapidity of 
communication between different parts of the country. 
If we look at the consequences of such a change 
in the cause of a panic, or run upon the different 
banking establishments, I think the House will admit, 
that the plan has considerable advantages. In or- 
dinary times, I do not think it will have any effect 
either one way or the other. One objection to this 
alteration is, that the effect will be to deprive the 
country of the circulation of bullion altogether. I 
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do not apprehend, tliat this can possibly take place; 
it is perfectly well known, that paper and bullion of 
the same denomination cannot circulate together, 
and if yon are to issue notes of the value of a 
sovereign, there is no doubt, from experience and 
reasoning, that sovereigns could no longer continue 
to circulate; but as the notes will not be of a lower 
denomination than £5, I do not apprehend that the 
effect will be to drive gold out of circulation. 
Another objection has been stated, which I admit is 
an objection — that as the effect of the measure will 
be to render the evil and danger of a panic, and 
general run on banking establishments less detri- 
mental to the Bank of England, the directors will 
become less careful in adopting their issues to their 
own means, and to the wants of the country. I 
cannot, however, believe that this will be the case 
to any extent, and it certainly does not, in my mind, 
counterbalance the advantages of the change. The 
chief advantage to be derived from it is, in the first 
place, that the Bank will be secure against any other 
drain upon it but that which is produced by the state 
of the foreign exchanges. 

The private banking establishments of the country 
will not be under the necessity, at a period when 
they expect a run upon them, to draw bullion from 
the Bank. When a country bank expects a run 
upon it, it provides itself with all the means of meet- 
ing that run which its resources can furnish; there- 
fore, country bankers now call upon the Bank of 
England, not merely for the amount of bullion 
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absolutely necessary, but for a much larger suii\ to 
meet the whole extent of their engagements. The 
effect therefore is, that when a run takes place upon 
the country banks, there is through them a run upon 
the Bank of England; because they call upon it, not 
merely for the amount of bullion which is absolutely 
necessary to meet the run made upon them, but in 
order to guard themselves to a much larger amount. 
If the country banks were not required to make 
such drains, — as they will not be under the plan 
which I ]y*opose, — ^the Bank of England will be 
secured against these sudden internal drains, while 
the country banks will be themselves greatly bene- 
fited. I think, therefore, that these are very strong 
arguments in favour of the proposition which I sub- 
mit in this respect. 

The next alteration I propose to make applies not 
merely to the Bank of England, but to all other 
banking establishments, and generally to the com- 
merce of the country. It is most desirable that 
when the Bank of England wishes to diminish the 
amount of its notes in circulation, it should be able 
to effect that object. At the present moment they 
have the means of doing so; they can raise the 
interest at which they will discount: but the time is 
not long past when the interest of money being 
higher than the legal rate, the Bank had no means 
of checking the amount of its issues, but by refusing 
to discount. I intend to suggest to the committee 
an alteration to a certain extent of the provisions 
of the Usury laws. I propose that all bills not 
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having more than tbree months to run should be 
exempted from the provisions of the [Jsury laws. 
HoDonrable gentlemen who have been long mem- 
bers of the House, know that I have entertained no 
great partialitj for the Usury laws. For many years 
I supported an honourable and learned member, not 
now in the House, in the yarious motions which he 
made for the entire repeal of those laws. I am 
aware, however, that there are strong objections, 
and some of them may be reasonably urged, against 
the total repeal; but I do not think that the class of 
persons generally most inclined to make the greatest 
objections to the abrogation of the Usury laws need 
object to the change suggested, relating, as it does, 
to bills only for short dates. I know that the pro- 
vision may be open to evasion, but noyr abundant 
means of evading the Usury laws exist, and the 
addition of one more opportunity is perhaps of little 
consequence. 

That portion of the capital of the country usually 
lent upon mortgage is not likely to be employed in 
the discounting of bills. At the present moment it 
can have no possible effect, the interest of money 
being scarcely half the legal rate; but the period 
when it is desirable that the Bank should have the 
power of checking its circulation is just the period 
when the interest of money is rising and when the 
Usury laws come into operation and have a perni- 
cious effect on trade. It is hardly necessary for me 
to state, that this alteration will be advantageous 
not merely to bankers, but to the commercial world 
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in general. No one can doubt that the effect of bills 
which cannot be discounted, excepting at a certain 
rate of interest, does frequently very prejudicially 
interfere with the commercial interests of the country. 
Having stated these points, I come now to that 
part of the subject which applies to the actual bar- 
gain with the Bank. At present the debt due from 
the public to the Bank amounts to £14,600,000, 
or rather more. I think it must be evident to any 
person who considers the subject, that it is not at 
all necessary that so large an amount of capital 
should be locked up for the security of the Bank. 
The fact is, that the capital has accumulated not so 
much to give security to the Bank, as by advances 
made at different periods by the Bank to government, 
on the renewal of the Charter, and for the concession 
of other privileges. It was originally never contem- 
plated that so large an amount was essential to be 
deposited as a security, and I should certainly feel 
very little apprehension from a considerable reduc- 
tion. But we must not fail to consider that though 
not calculated for that object, credit is a thing of 
such a nice nature — so susceptible — ^that it would 
be most imprudent in an arrangement of the kind 
to do anything which might even be suspected of 
affecting the credit of the Bank of England. I, 
therefore, do not propose to reduce the amount to 
any considerable extent, but the House will not &il 
to r^ollect that such an amount of capital being 
tied up makes the expense of management much 
greater than it would otherwise be. The directors 
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of the Bank state, though I am not inclined to go 
to that extent, that their loss in this respect amounts 
to one per cent. They undonhtedlj lose something, 
and the consequence is, that they put this as part of 
the charge against the public, which the public is 
obliged to pay. 

Another point which ought to be taken into consi- 
deration is this : — ^That if at a foture period, when the 
pres^it arrangement expires, the interest of money 
should be high,, the Bank would possess a powerful 
control over any new arrangement. Although at 
this moment part of the debt may be paid off without 
much inconvenience, the inconvenience might be 
great when the rate of interest is high. I propose 
to reduce twenty-five per cent, of the capital, leaving 
somewhat under £11,000,000 as the debt due from 
the public to the Bank. I am certain no man will 
say that such an amount of capital, in addition to 
the other funds of the Bank, amounting to about 
£8,000,000 will not be a perfect security for the 
solvency of the establishment. As I have no doubt 
that the plan I have detailed will be very consider- 
ably advantageous to the Bank proprietors, I have 
felt that I bad a right to call upon them to pay some 
equivalent for the proposed advantages. I, perhaps, 
may previously have asked them a larger sum than 
they thought I had any title to demand ; but I have 
now to state that the directors of the Bank have 
consented to what I consider a beneficial bargain 
for the public. They are prepared to give £120,000 
a-year, to be deducted from the amount paid to the 
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Bank for the management of the debt, which I think 
a considerable sum, though some gentlemen maj 
perhaps think that we ought to obtain more. On 
former occdsions the Bank has paid for the renewal 
of the Charter, by lending money at a lower rate of 
interest than that given by the public — at one time 
at three per cent, when the general interest of money 
was five per cent. There were two modes of pro- 
ceeding which I might have adopted. I might either 
have insisted upo^ a fixed share of the profits of the 
Bank, the amount of course varying from year to 
year, or 1 might have adopted the plan I have just 
presented to the House. I thought, taking into 
consideration the circumstances of the two parties, 
that it would be much better for the country to 
receive a stipulated sum than a speculative advan- 
tage. Spread over the whole length of time the 
Charter is to continue, the total sum saved to the 
public will somewhat exceed £2,500,000, which is 
a larger amount than the Bank has paid on any 
former occasion for the renewal of the Charter. I 
know that this subject cannot be generally interest- 
ing, and I endeavour to state as briefly as I can, the 
principles I propose that the House should sanction. 
I now come to another part of the subject — ^namely, 
that which relates to the other banking business of 
the country. I suggest that the definition of a Joint 
Stock Company should remain as at present; every 
Banking Company, consisting of more than six 
partners, is to be taken to be a Joint Stock Company; 
and for reasons I will now state, I propose that all 
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Jomt Stock Companies shall, in future be established 
bj Charter. By this regulation I do not wish, in 
the least degree, to interfere with the establishment 
of Joint Stock Companies, but in order that those 
establishments should be properly regulated, I think 
it desirable that the conditions should be fixed by 
Charter. 1 do not, of course, apply this provision 
to Joint Stock Companies already existing: I would 
give them a certain period to decide whether they 
wiD or will not apply for a Charter; nor is it my 
intention to impose any conditions, by Charter, other 
than those which shall be beneficial to the establish- 
ments themselves. There can be no worse policy than 
to pursue a contrary system. I should state that the 
House must recollect that there are two classes of 
Joint Stock Companies, one issuing their own notes, 
and the other trading only with the notes of the Bank 
of England. I propose that no Joint Stock Bank 
of issue shall be established within a less distance 
than sixty-five miles from the metropolis. At present 
country banks are prevented from drawing bills upon 
London, and issuing notes payable in London for a 
less amount than £50. These restrictions I propose 
to remove. 

The only object I have in view is to prevent com- 
petition with the Bank of England; and as I am 
satisfied that they never can enter into competition, 
I have no objection to repeal these restrictions. 
I propose, however, to give the Crown a right to 
refuse the grant of such Charters, and it is by no 
means desirable that such a Charter should be 
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granted as a matter of course. Joint Stock Banks 
issuing the paper of the Bank of England may be 
established of course within a shorter distance of the 
metropolis. I propose that a Charter shall be given to 
these companies under certain conditions. The first of 
these conditions will be, that in the case of a Joint 
Stock Bank of issue, half of the subscribed capital 
shall be paid up and the amount deposited in govern- 
ment securities. 

I further propose that the partners in a Joint Stock 
Bank of issue shall be liable to an unlimited extent: 
and that the Corporation of the Bank of England as 
such shall not hold any shares, so that the public 
may not be deceived as to who are the partners. I 
will suggest also that the accounts of these banks 
should be periodically published. In the case of 
Joint Stock Banking Companies not issuing their 
own notes, I propose that one-fourth of their sub* 
scribed capital should be paid up, and vested in 
securities, and that the shares in such banks shall 
not be less than £100 each, and that the partners 
shall be liable or responsible only to the amount of 
their shares. It will be seen by this latter proposi* 
tion that I give an advantage to the banks not of 
issue over those which are of issue, and this I think 
highly necessary. In a case where a Charter is to 
be granted, it must be left to the discretion of the 
government to decide whether the amount of capital 
subscribed is sufficient for the locality in which the 
bank in question is situated. The amount of capital 
which would be sufficient in an agricultural district, 
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it 18 obvioas, would not be sufficient in a great 
mannfitctmring district^ and conseqnenilj it must be 
left at the discretion of the government to determine 
whether the amount subscribed is sufficient, and 
whether the Charter asked for shall be granted. I 
hc^te, however, that every proper facility will be 
given to the establishment of such banks. I do not 
intend, with respect to private banks, as contradis* 
tioguished from Joint Stock Banking Companies, to 
interfere in any way in the management of their 
concerns. It appears to me, indeed, very desirable^ 
that by some means or other a better mode for 
estimating the circulation of the country banks 
should be established than exists at present. It is 
essential to the good management of those banks, on 
which the whole circulation of the country depends, 
that the amount of their notes in circulation should 
be accurately known. It is for this purpose, and 
with a view to effect this object, that I propose that 
those countiy banks, instead of making a composi- 
tion for the Stamp duty payable on the gross amount 
of their notes issued, shall be compelled to pay 7«. 
per cent. Stamp duty upon the notes which they 
issue. 

It is desirable, that the country should know at 
all times the exact amount of country bankers' notes 
in circulation; and no real or substantial evil can 
happen in the case of any country banker from such 
an arrangement; and, farther, I am of opinion,^ that 
it is desirable to know, not only the amount of each 
country banker's paper in circulation, but also the 
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amount of Us general assets to meet the demands 
upon him. I do not bj any means desire to expose 
the affairs of individual bankers, for though I think 
it desirable to make the affairs of Joint Stock Banks 
known to the public, I do not consider it expedient 
to extend the principle to the case of private indi- 
viduals keeping banks, who, with every certainty of 
ultimate solvency, might, nevertheless, be ruined by 
an exposure of their affairs under certain peculiar 
circumstances. I propose, however, that a state- 
ment of the accounts of each individual bank shall 
be sent up to London as a strictly confidential paper, 
which shall not be published in a separate form; but 
the accounts being added together, the total result 
shall be given to the public periodically. These 
are the grounds of the propositions which I feel 
it my duty to submit to the committee on this im- 
portant subject. I will further observe, that the 
country banker may state the whole of his available 
assets. 

Landed estates, although not immediately conver- 
tible, tend to the security and ultimate solvency 
of the banker, and on that ground it may be matter 
for consideration whether this description of pro- 
perty shall be included in the account. These are 
the propositions which I have now to submit to the 
committee. 

In the Resolutions which I shall lay on the table, 
I have not thought it necessary to enter into details 
of various topics, many of which are likely to come 
under discussion and excite considerable difference 
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of opinion; and I have confined myself to specific 
Resolutions, leaving the necessary details for a future 
opportunity. The tendency of my propositions is 
certainly to extend the issue of Bank of England 
paper. Undoubtedly, the principle which I stated 
at the beginning would, if followed out, lead to 
establishing only one bank of issue in the country; 
bat whatever may be the opinion of any man on 
this subject in the abstract, I feel certain that in the 
existing circumstances and state of the country it 
would be insanity to attempt to enforce such a sys- 
tem. I am ready to admit, that it would be a safer 
and more secure principle (if a banking system were 
now for the first time to be established), to have 
only one bank of issue ; but in the present state of 
things that is impracticable, and the utmost extent 
to which any prudent man ought to go consists in 
encouraging the establishment of banks which shall 
not issue their own paper but that of the Bank of 
England. 

I have now stated all which I think necessary to 
trouble the House with. I informed the House last 
night that it is not my intention to ask for a vote on 
any of the Resolutions on the present occasion ; I 
shall, therefore, content myself with placmg them 
in the hands of the Chairman. 

The Resolutions were then read as follows :— • 

1. — " That it is the opinion of this committee, 

that it is expedient to continue for a limited period 

to the Bank of England, certain of the privileges 

now vested by law in that Corporation, subject to 
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sach conditions as may be provided by any Act to 
be passed for that purpose. 

2. — " That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that provided the Bank of England shall be bound 
by law to discharge in the legal coin of the realm 
all such of its debts and liabilities as shall be 
demanded at the Bank of England, or at any of the 
branch banks thereof, it is expedient that the pro- 
missory notes of the said Corporation be made a 
legal tender for all sums of £5 and upwards. 

3. — " That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that provision be made by law during the present 
session of parliament, for the repayment to the Bank 
of England of one-fourth part of the amount of the 
debt now due by the public to that Co;rporation. 

4. — " That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that the rate of allowance and remuneration now 
secured by law to the Bank of England for the 
management of the public debt, and services ren- 
dered to the public, be continued to that Corporation 
for the limited period to be affixed as aforesaid, 
subject to an annual reduction of £120,000. 

5. — " That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that the laws restricting the interest of money to 
£5 per cent, shall be repealed, so &r as they relate 
to bills of exchange not having more than three 
months to run before they become due. 

6. — '^ That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that it is expedient to give &cilities by the grant of 
royal charters for the establishment of Joint Stock 
Banks, at a certain distance from London ; but that 
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every such royal charter shaU contain certam stipu- 
lations to be enforced with respect to all such 
chartered banks. 

7. — " That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that all banks issuing promissory notes payable on 
demand, shall enter into a composition in lieu of 
Stamp duty, at the the rate- of 7s, for every £100 
on the notes which such bank shall have in circula- 
tion. 

8. — " That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that it is expedient to make provision with regard 
to Joint Stock Banking Companies." 
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It appears to me impossible to suppose that the 
House will consider me presumptuous in wishing to 
be heard for a short time on this question, especially 
after the distinct manner in which I have been 
alluded to in the course of the debate. If I had no 
other excuse, that would be sufficient; but I do not 
want it; I have another and a better-r-the question 
is one in the highest degree interesting to the people 
of Ireland. It is, whether we mean to do justice to 
that country — whether we mean to continue the in- 
justice which has been already done to it, or to hold 
out the hope that it will be treated in the same manner 
as England and Scotland? that is the question. We 
know what " lip service" is ; we do not want that. 
There are some men who will even declare that they 
are willing to refuse justice to Ireland; while there 
are others who, though they are ctshamed to say 
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80, are ready to consummate the iniquitj, and thej 
do so. 

England never did do justice to Ireland — She 
never did. What we have got of it, we have ex- 
torted from men opposed to us on principle — against 
which principle they have made us such concessions 
as we have obtained from them. The right honour- 
able baronet opposite (Sir Robert Peel) says he does 
not distinctly understand what is meant by a prin- 
ciple: I believe him. He advocated religious exclu- 
sion on religious motives : he yielded that point at 
length, when we were strong enough to make it 
prudent to him to do so. 

Here am I calling for justice to Ireland; but there 
ifl a coalition to-night — ^not a base unprincipled one 
— God forbid ! — ^it is an extremely natural one j I 
mean that between the right honourable baronet 
and the noble lord the member for North Lancashire 
(Lord Stanley). It is a natural coalition — and it is 
impromptu; for the noble lord informs us he had 
not even a notion of taking the part he has, until 
the moment at which he seated himself where he 
now is. I know his candour : he told us it was a 
sudden inspiration which induced him to take part 
against Ireland. I believe it with the most potent 
Mth, because I know that he requires no prepara- 
tion for voting against the interests of the Irish 
people — [Groans]. I thank you for that groan — h 
is just of a piece with the rest. I regret much that 
I have been thrown upon arguing this particular 
question, because I should have liked to have dwelt 
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upon the Speech which has heen so graciously de- 
livered from the Throne to-day — ^to have gone into 
its details, and to have pointed out the many great 
and beneficial alterations and amendments in our 
existing institutions which it hints at, and recom- 
mends to the House. The Speech of last year was 
full of reforms in words, and in words only; but 
this Speech contains the great leading features of 
all the salutary reforms the country wants ; and if 
they are worked out fairly and honestly in detail, 
I am convinced the country will require no further 
amelioration of its institutions, and that it wiU 
become the envy and admiration of the world. I, 
therefore, hail the Speech with great satisfaction. 

It has been observed, that the object of a King's 
Speech is to say as little in as many words as po8» 
sible; but this Speech contains more things than 
words — ^it contains those great principles which, 
adopted in practice, will be most salutary not only 
to the British empire, but to the world. When 
speaking of our foreign policy, it rejoices in the co- 
operation between France and this country; but it 
abstains from conveying any Ministerial approbatioA 
of alterations in the domestic laws of that country 
which aim at the suppression of public liberty, and 
the checking of public discussion, such as call for 
individual reprobation, and which I reprobate as 
much as any one. I should like to know whether 
there is a statesman in the country, who will get up 
in this House, and avow his approval of such pro- 
ceedings on the part of the French government. I 
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know it may be d<me out of the House amid the 
cheers of an assembly of Mends ; bat the goyern* 
ment have, in my opinion, wisely abstained from 
reprobating soch measures in the Speech, while they 
have properly exulted in such an union of the two 
eoontries as will contribute to the national indepen* 
dence, and the public liberty of Europe. 

And here I cannot help saying one word about 
Spain. Don Carlos is not without allies amongst 
us, not bound by treaty to him— no — against treaty, 
bnt by inclination, and who are they? They are 
amongst the best, and, to use an Irish phrase, the 
most bitter Protestants in this country, and yet they 
are now on good terms with Carlos who established 
the Inquisition, who is most observant of all super- 
stitious ceremonies; he has won their Protestant 
hearts, and yet these are the very Protestants who 
will give no liberty to the Catholics of Ireland. Two 
or t^ree British battalions would soon put an end to 
this. I hope, indeed, we shall hear, before long, 
that those who are already there under their gallant 
lead^ will do it, and thus effectually contribute to 
the establishment of tranquillity in that part of 
Europe. I would not be supposed to be an advocate 
of either the one party or the other in Spain. I 
know the one shouts for liberty and the other for 
religion, while each is a disgrace to their cause, legal- 
ising murders on one hand and barbarous massacres 
on the other. I condemn them both; at the same 
time admiring and approving the publip and consti- 
tatioBal liber^ based on democratic representation 

K 
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advanced by the one party, and hating and detesting 
the spirit of bigotry and despotism, which the otber 
party would establish whenever their cause is 
crowned with success. 

There is another point in the Speech which de- 
lights me. It is that which relates to the Protestant 
Dissenters of England, to whom it promises real 
emancipation — the emancipation of the consciences. 
They are to be really free in future; they are not to 
have the interference of a clergy in whom they do 
not confide, whether for their marriage, the baptism 
of their children, or for their burial. It holds out 
a hope to them that they will be free from pecuniary 
exaction. But I will not follow this course. I have 
said enough to show that I am a sincere admirer of 
the Speech, and its principles of civil and religious 
liberty. 

I come now to the subject with which I started — 
that of Ireland. I have lef^ that country to seek 
for justice. When there, I met with large bodies of 
trishmen who are anxiously disposed to procure 
again a separate and distinct legislation. In the 
pride of your strength here, you may mock the Iri^ 
and the desire they cherish to the heart's core for a 
separate legislation ; but in so doing you make litde 
allowances for that nationality, amongst others, by 
which yourselves are so greatly distinguished. Yott 
pride yourselves in the name of Englishmen, and so 
you ought; and if anything happened to tarnish or 
obscure the glory of that character, you would rather 
die than your sons should endure it for a single 
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moment. And nationality with us is equally warm. 
That alone would make us look for a separate legis- 
lature, and indulge in the inspiration of hope for the 
restoration of the glory which has heen lost to us 
for ages. Tes, this is the feeling which lives and 
breathes in Ireland; and I have animated that feeling 
as &r as I could, — ^and why? Because I saw there 
was no hope of obtaining justice from England — 
because, twenty-nine years after the Union, Ireland 
was no longer a province, but a pitiful colony of this 
country. 

The right honourable baronet opposite can bear me 
witness that, even with his powerful talents and elo- 
quence, he was unable to keep forty members of the 
United Kingdom on these benches, when the routine 
affiurs of Ireland were the subject of legislation. 
You have not done us justice. We look back to the 
pages of history, and we find that you never did so. 
I defy you to put your hand, at any one 'period, 
upon any one act of yours which was an act 
of justice to Ireland. When I speak of you, I 
speak of the English government in Ireland. You 
encouraged faction from the beginning, when the 
differences on account of religion were yet confined 
to a few Englishmen within the pale, and a few 
Irishmen out of it. — Tpsis Hibemis HihemioreSy as 
they were often called ; and when these difierences 
became more formidable, you reared the sacred 
standard of God ; with uplifted eyes, in Scripture 
phraseology you exclaimed — " The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon." You passed the << Shibboleth," 
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— you marked a distinction between the two coun- 
tries, — you deluged Ireland with blood, — ^you devas- 
tated the country, and made it a waste — ^a howling 
wilderness. No, not a howling wilderness, for you 
left none in it to howl. After this, when it became 
repeopled with Irish, you still continued your per- 
secutions. You entered into a convention — ^a more 
honourable one never was made, nor was one ever 
more dishonourably violated. We have since then 
extorted your concessions ft*om you drop by drop, 
or, as I have heard it said, hair by hair, until we 
stood disenthralled by our own exertions. We, the 
people of Ireland, stood at length on the footing of 
equality with yourselves ; and what have you done 
for us since I You have reformed your own repre- 
sentation and that of Scotland ; but the noble lord, 
the member for North Lancashire, as if inspired by 
the evil genius of Ireland, stood between us and a 
similar measure; — ^he restricted, as much as possible, 
what was given to us ; but did he diminish our power? 
No : he augmented it considerably. He is the author 
of it. But for him it would have come to us through 
the natural constitutional channels, but he dammed 
up these channels: he impeded their course, and, 
therefore, the country has adopted another remedy 
— the people have reposed their confidence in one 
ungifted and untalented individual, and why ? Only 
because he has represented their wants, their wishes, 
and their sufferings, and has been the perpetual foe 
of all injustice to his country. That is the secret of 
his power, and you are augmenting it. Take care 
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that jou do not anginent it elsewhere than in Ire- 
land. I have had Scotchmen shooting around me, 
and mj ears are still ringing with the shouts of 
Englishmen — ^more than a thousand of them within 
the last forty-eight hours in Birmingham, also. Tou 
may sneer at me. Did Birmingham carry the Reform 
Bill ? I told them I had come upon this mission, to 
see whether I could obtain justice for Ireland ; and 
that^ perhaps, they might aid me in procuring it. I 
met with thousands of my countrymen on coming to 
England ; I asked them if they would give op the 
^' Bepeal " if they got justice ? and they shouted, 
one and all, ^^ Get us justice, and we will give up 
the Repeal for ever." Your treaties with Ireland 
have been broken — your faith has not been kept. 
We have never violated our faith — we want justice, 
and then we will think of Repeal no more. I come 
with this announcement to you. I do not announce 
it with the affectation of humility, for I am not the 
representative only of a city or a county ; I have 
the confidence of millions, and in the strength of 
that confidence I tell you " do justice to Ireland, 
and you have nothing further to apprehend from 
the agitation of Repeal." You have nothing to 
apprehend from Ireland, but everything to hope 
from her combination and connection with you; the 
separation is then at an end. Here we are ready 
to make an alliance with you if you please. Refuse 
at your peril, and we become repealers. I appeal 
to you on this ground for justice ; but when I do 
so, am I to be met with the holy coalition between 
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the noble lord and the right honourable baronet f 
Am I to be met by being told that there are no 
evils in the Irish Corporations to redress? Will 
this be said of the Corporation of Dublin ? The 
right honourable gentleman opposite, who knows it 
best, will not say so. That Corporation, which, 
with an income of £28,000, piously spends £30,000, 
and yet is not even possessed of the means of re- 
warding those statesmen it designs to honour, but 
votes them pictures to be hung up in their halls, 
and then leaves them punctually to pay for them 
themselves. The noble lord does not mean to con- 
ceal his opinions; he has that sort of frankness 
about him that lets these out, and sometimes a little 
more. He who knows Ireland tells you he does not 
quarrel at all with the Corporation Report; but 
the noble lord is more candid ; he says the Corpo- 
rations of Ireland have two faults ; the first is the 
profligate expenditure of public property, or, in one 
word, peculation ; the second, exclusiveness in point 
of religion, or, in one word, bigotry. Admitting, 
then, that these are the two cardinal virtues of these 
Irish Corporations, why does he attempt to throw 
his shield over them to-night, for we are not to be 
deluded with his words. The right honourable 
baronet spoke of plausibility ; he dislikes this, and 
goes to substance; but with less talent than he 
usually condescends to bestow on this Assembly, 
for no man is able to bestow more talent. However, 
a weaker attempt than that of this night I never 
heard, but the noble lord was waiting for an impulse 
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from somewhere else — ^he was waiting for inspiration 
from above; he stands prepared for starting, when 
lo! the voice comes, then, hurrah, and off with him. 
Why did he not say at once that he would not apply 
the same principle to Ireland as to England and 
Scotland. Oh, no! he will not say it; but he does 
it. And does he think that your cheers will delude 
the Irish people? Ko; you may accuse them of 
folly and superstition; but you cannot say they are 
not too intelligent for that. It was not your wordy 
war that roused them ; it was your favourite Orange 
£su;tion; it was not your logomachy; it was the 
continued oppression of them, and the distinction 
made between the Catholic and the Protestant. 
Befuse us this reform and you give to us but the 
mockery of emancipation — you present the cup to 
us, and at the moment when it is sweetest, you 
dash it from our lips. This, too, you do, at a 
time when the details of abuses are placed witiiin 
your reach. But these Orangemen are all indepen- 
dent men, like the gallant officer over the way, and 
as discriminating as he is. They have not all so 
intelligent a frontispiece, but they compensate for it 
by their benevolence and charity. O they are 
sweet^spoken gentlemen: what is it we want! We 
want the same principle applied to Ireland as to 
England and ScoUand, and you will not even give 
us the hope of it. No; you want to have the Orange 
Action kept up. The right honourable baronet says 
be does not understand the principle. Why does he 
not? A majority in the House last year expressed 
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themselves in tenns sufilk»entlj emphatic upon it, 
which was, perhaps, the reason why he nows sits on 
that side of the House. It is that there shall be 
popular control over the administration of funds 
and of justice in corporate towns But you do 
understand it, and I will tell you what convinces me 
you do; it is hecause before you have not attempted 
to impugn the principle of the one bill or the other* 
You will not stand before the people and do it. 
The noble lord who threw in his voluntary in aid 
of the right honourable baronet, does he not under- 
stand the principle? They both understand it, and 
neither of them has pointed out anything in it which 
could not be applied to Ireland as well as to England 
and Scotland. Let the House divide upon this 
question. [Cheers from the opposition benches]. 

That was a hearty cheer. I never knew the 
enemies of Ireland,, when they imagined they had a 
majority, not ready to cheer. But perhaps youwiil 
£nd yourselves mistaken. Divide, but let us know 
what it is upon, and whether we may go so far as to 
hazard a hope that you will legislate for Ireland 
upon the same principle as for England and Scodand. 
Divide against us with your cheering majority, and 
silence me; and by the very means which you take 
to crush my influence, you will raise up thousands 
of others in favour of repeal. You will make me a 
repealer again for one, because I see your counten- 
ances and hear your cheers. I know your mock 
" lip service," your hypocrisy, and the way in which 
your sentiments fall from your lips; your pretences, 
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compared with jour votes, are to me as the idle wind 

which mocks the hded leaf it drives before it. 

Will yoa declare that there is a hope you will 

legislate for Ireland upon the same principle as 

England or Scotland, or will jou refuse to declare it 

in a manlj way, as becomes Englishmen, and not 

with the sickening pretences as Orangemen dot 

Do not put the appearance of religion and good 

nature before you, but stand forward as men, and 

say you will not give this hope to Ireland. Do it, 

— ^I say it respectfully, — with manliness, and not in 

the sickening phraseology of Orangemen, which 

would discredit an attorney's clerk. We want no 

evidence of support in the other place, which the 

noble lord has spoken of. England has received an 

instalment of corporate reform, and right well has 

she used it. You have reason to regret it: you feel 

the sore festering within you — the triumph of the 

reformers in the great towns. Every one of them 

will be normal schools for the science of agitation. 

It is a paltry delusion to imagine that Ireland will 

be deluded by any logical phraseology, without the 

power, — ^I will not say the manliness, — of speaking 

ont. The people of Ireland are now looking for a 

reform bill on the same principle as that of England 

and Scotland. Are they to be told that they shall 

not have it, or that you must have time to consider? 

And what for? Twenty-four minutes are enough 

to enable you to make up your minds. The right 

honourable baronet says he read the report on the 

bill of last session, and he knew that the corporation 
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bill was inevitably necessary^ and every one who 
heard him must admit he mast have known it. I 
put it to every honest man here^ even to those who 
care not whether Toryism be rampant again, or 
whether the democratic principle of liberty get 
further strength to prevent mockery of liberty by a 
fiiction. Scotland has got the principle — ^England 
has got it, — ^and we are now hesitating whether 
we shall give it to Ireland, or whether we shall 
oppose it by such a majority as shall render it 
impossible for her ever to have it. 

I appeal to the honesty of the government : — I 
say, will you tarnish your high names — will you be 
dragged through the kennel of opposition to Ireland 
a second time ? The government are now disposed 
to do justice to Ireland ; and am I not justified in 
saying that they have placed the government of it 
in the hands of a nobleman who is far beyond my 
praise — ^who deserves the admiration of every man 
who ever heard his name — ^who has had the singular 
good fortune to escape the venom of the press — a 
most venomous press tinged with Orangeism, which 
has not been able to show that there is a suspicion 
of undue partiality attached to him even against the 
faction itself. Who dares impeach him? State 
your impeachment only, and you will become the 
laughing-stock and the ridicule of the age. Yes, 
the government have done well, and what is the 
consequence 1 It has, I know, been said that cer- 
tain things have been done to satisfy the popular 
party in Ireland; but is that true? What man 
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amoDgst them has been raised to office, power, or 
emolument f Which of us has put on robes which 
he did not wear before ; and yet we are not only 
satisfied, but are struggling for a government which, 
for the first time, has proclaimed justice and impar- 
^ality for Ireland. I implore you not to listen to 
the sneers of any party — ^not to give ear to expres- 
sions of bigotry — ^not to give way to the partisan 
feeling which subsists amongst yourselves — think 
not of Toryism or Orangeism^ but of the duty you 
owe to your king and country, and to Ireland. We 
want to become part of your country — we wish for 
a national, cheap, independent legislature, and then 
whatever else may have been the aspirations of our 
minds, we give them up — our terms being equal 
justice between England and Ireland. If you do 
not this, talk not to me of your Union — ^it is nothing 
but a union of cobweb and parchment. I tell you 
that there are 6,500,000 of one persuasion, and 
500,000 of another, living in that country, who are 
determined to use all the constitutional means which 
can be used to obtain justice for themselves, if you 
do not give it to them. If this be a menace, be it 
80 — ^it is both constitutional and legal, and we have 
gained great things already without violating the 
law or the constitution. 

Years are coming over me, but my heart is as 
young and as ready as ever in the service of my 
country, of which I glory in being the pensionary 
and the hired advocate. I stand in a situation in 
which no man ever stood yet — ^the i^ithful friend of 
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my country — ^its servant — ^its slave, if you will — I 
speak its sentiments by turns to you and to itself. 
I require no £20,000,000 on behalf of Ireland — ^I 
ask you only for justice : — ^will you— can you — ^I 
will not say dare you refuse, because that would 
make you turn the other way. I implore you, as 
English gentlemen, to take this matter into con- 
sideration now, because you never had. such an 
opportunity of conciliating. Experience makes 
fools wise ; you are not fools, but you have yet to 
be convinced. I cannot forget the year 1825. We 
begged then as we would for a beggar's boon ; we 
asked for emancipation by all that is sacred amongst 
us, and I remember how my speech and person were 
treated on the Treasury Bench, when I had no 
opportunity of reply. The other place turned us 
out and sent us back again, but we showed that 
justice was with us. The noble lord says the other 
place has declared the same sentiments with himself; 
but he could not use a worse argument. It is the 
very reason why we should acquiesce in the measure 
of reform, for we have no hope from that House — 
all our hopes are centred in this; and I am the 
living representative of those hopes. I have no 
other reason for adhering to the ministry than be- 
cause they, the chosen representatives of the people 
of England, are anxiously determined to give the 
same measure of reform to Ireland as that which 
England has received. I have not fatigued myself 
but the House in coming forward upon this occasion. 
I may be laughed and sneered at by those who talk 
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of mj power; but what has created it but the 
injustice that has been doue to Ireland t That is 
the end and the means of the magic, if jou please 
— ^the groundwork of my influence in Ireland. If 
you refuse justice to that country, it is a melancholy 
consideration to me to think that you are adding 
substantially to that power and influence, while 
you are wounding my country to its very heart's 
core — ^weakening that Throne, the monarch who 
sits upon which, you say, you respect — severing 
that union which, you say, is bound together by 
the tightest links, and withholding that justice from 
Ireland which she will not cease to seek till it is 
obtained ; every man must admit that the course I 
am taking is the legitimate and proper course — ^I 
defy any man to say il is not. Condemn me else- 
where as much as you please, but this you must 
admit. You may taunt the ministry with having 
coalesced with me — you may raise the vulgar cry 
of ^^ Irishman and Papist " against me — ^you may 
send out men called ministers of God to slander 
and calumniate me ; they may assume whatever 
garb they please, but the question comes into this 
narrow compass. I demand, I respectfully insist 
on equal justice for Ireland, on the same principle 
by which it has been administered to Scotland and 
England. I will not take less. Refuse me that if 
you can. 
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The speech of the learned member (Sir William 
Follett) would have been an exceedingly powerful 
one against Catholic emancipation, or against the 
extension to Ireland of parliamentary reform ; but 
surely, those measures having been carried, it is 
preposterous to rely upon a policy utterly at variance 
with the principles on which they were founded. 
The honourable and learned member has relied upon 
a concession made by the government respecting the 
administration of justice. The appointment of the 
sheriffs has been transferred to the Crown. Tfaist 
said the honourable and learned member for Exeter, 
established a distinction between England and Ire- 
land; — wherefore, since you have made this dis- 
tinction, not abolish Corporations altogether? I 
answer, that the appointment of sheriffs is an incident 
to the existence of corporate bodies, and not one of 
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its dements, — ^that Ireland does not require an exact 
identity in every particalar, bat a general assimilation 
— ^that she does not ask that all the details shall be 
the same, but that the principles shall be analogous: 
— change the architecture of the edifice, but let the 
foundation of popular control remain untouched. 
Although over courts of justice an influence will 
cease to be exercised by Corporations, yet over 
Corporations a safe and salutary influence will still 
be exercised by the people. The nomination of 
sheriffs is taken away, but much is left behind ; the 
care of a diversity of local concerns, the guardianship 
of the public peace, the security and convenience of 
public ways, the imposition of taxes, their appoint- 
ment and collection, and the management of corpo- 
rate property. Is the latter of no consequence? 
Try it by this test: the Drapers' Company have 
estates in Londonderry; suppose that it were pro- 
posed to that company to transfer their estates to the 
Crown, how would such a suggestion be received? 
How offensive, then, is the project to leave to English 
Corporations their Irish estates, and to strip Irish 
Corporations of their possessions ? I acknowledge 
that I regard the transfer of the right to nominate 
sheriffs as not only a concession but a sacrifice; and 
I, for one, would not acquiesce in it, if I did not feel 
that something, nay, that much, ought to be yielded, 
in order to adjust those questions, without the settle- 
ment of which peace in Ireland is impossible, and 
prosperity hopeless ; and i^ after this step towards 
a compromise has been taken by the government^ 
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the bill be elsewhere rejected, or there shall be 
substituted for it what Ireland shall repudiate,-— 
and if, by this expedient, the abuses of Corporatioiis, 
the vitiation of justice, the plunder of corporate 
revenues, and political profligacy shall be perpetu- 
ated, — the people of England will know where the 
blame of that scandalous continuance ought to attach, 
and will determine between the men who are anxious, 
as far as it is practicable, to extend the benefit of 
British institutions, and those who, having had so 
long and minute a cognisance of those abuses, never 
applied to them a remedy; and who, at last, when 
with impunity they can no longer be palliated, in 
order to escape correction, have recourse to mock 
demolition, and send up to the House of Lords a 
project to which the Commons of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland never can accede. 

I turn from the details of this question to the 
argument — ^the only one on which the opposition to 
this bill has been rested. All that has been said 
against this bill — all that has been insidiously 
insinuated, boldly stated, ingeniously inferred, and 
against ^'old friends and colleagues" contumelionsly 
quoted, can, into a very shorty and, unfortunately, 
&miliar phrase " No Popery," be condensed. It ta 
said, that if we were once armed with power, we 
shall become unjust, arbitrary, and oppressive; that 
we shall follow the example given us, and that, 
by a Catholic combination, Protestants from Cor- 
porations will be excluded. It is not a little re- 
markable that two noble lords, the memben for 
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Lancashire (North and South), who have touched 
on this topic, should, by Roman Catholics at the last 
election, have been proposed to their constituents. 
But it will be suggested that Catholics in England 
and Ireland are very different. I thought that 
Popery was in every latitude the same. You have 
here, however, a very different priesthood, you will 
observe, — and in Ireland you fear a sacerdotal 
ascendency, which in England you have no reason 
to apprehend. 

No man has enlarged more eloquently and pathe- 
tically upon this topic than the honourable member 
for Cumberland (Sir James Graham). This night 
the right honourable baronet, relieved from those 
nautical occupations from which formerly the illus- 
trations of his eloquence were derived, has suddenly 
taken to the consolations of religion ; and there is 
reason to apprehend, from the tone of his late oration, 
that the ex-first lord of the Admiralty has sought in 
"Foxe's Martyrs" a mutual legislation, and that he 
reads the signs of the times by the light of the 
Smithfield fires. I do not believe that the speeches 
of the Catholic priests, to which he has referred, are 
accurately reported ; and if I did, I should consider 
them as affording grounds for increasing the esti- 
mates, and for establishing a higher class of rhetoric at 
Maynooth. But mark the inconsistency between the 
Conservative reasoning and assertion. We are told 
that there is no connection between parliament and 
municipal reform; yet all the arguments against 
municipal elections from the conduct of the Catholic 

K 
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clergy on parliamentary elections are derived. Now, 
if the argument were good for anything, it would lead 
to the abolition of parliamentary, not of municipal 
institutions. For my part, I avow the interference 
of priests at elections, if it gratifies the noble lords, 
the members for Lancashire, and the right honour- 
able member for Cumberland ; and, I will add, that 
in no instance did the Catholic clergy interfere with 
more effect than in 1831, in order to carry the Beforni 
Bill, when those honourable gentlemen were in office ; 
and I do not, I own, recollect that on that occasion 
those distinguished individuals deprecated the sin- 
ister assistance to which the government, of which 
they formed a part, were indebted. They were silent 
on the same principle on which the Conservatives 
upon Corporation abuses so long held their tongue. 
But how does it come to pass that the Catholic 
priests enjoy a monopoly of their moral anger I 
Have not the landlords some claim to their virtuous 
indignation? They denounce what they call the 
tjrranny of the priesthood ; but when they see the 
families turned out in hundreds from their hovels — 
women without covering, and children without food, 
— to perish; for these droves of human wretchedness 
have they no compassion? And for these inexorable 
men who to these terrible expedients after elections 
have recourse, have they no indignation ? But after 
all, the conduct of the priests at parliamentary elec- 
tions, with municipal elections has nothing to do. 
What connection is there between tithes and borough 
rates — ^between the Corporation fund and the en- 
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sanguined treasure of the Church, On a municipal 
election, I cannot conceive any one question hj 
possibility to arise on which the priesthood can take 
the least political, personal, or any other imaginable 
concern. But in parliamentary elections what is at 
stake? The abolition of that detestable impost 
which has drenched Ireland in blood — ^which has 
produced atrocities from which every feeling of 
humanity, and every sentiment of religion are ab- 
horrent, and which ought to make certain religious 
men whom I see before me, kneel down and pray 
to God every night, before they sleep, that for 
Bathcormac they may be forgiven. Interfere at 
elections ! Yes:— they were the men who achieved 
emancipation, and broke down the power of the 
Beresfords in Waterford, annihilated the Fosters in 
Louth, and triumphantly carried the Clare election. 
Led on by them, the intrepid peasantry rushed to 
the hustings with the fearlessness with which Irish 
soldiers precipitate themselves into the breach, drove 
Toryism from its holds, and of the emancipation of 
their country planted the immoveable standard. In 
the same noble cause they devotedly persevere. 
Never, until the tithe question shall be justly 
adjusted, will the clergy of Ireland intermit their 
efforts to achieve the redress of those grievances to 
which the disturbed state of that country may be 
referred. But you that talk of the Irish clergy, 
have you no cause to look at home? Do your 
priesthood never, in political questions, interpose? 
I ask the honourable member for Exeter, who has 
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read a letter from a Catholic bishop of Carlow, 
whether of the bishop of Exeter he has ever heard? 
He has referred to the Popish Doctor Nolan — ^has 
he no reason to recollect the Protestant Doctor 
Phillpotts I That learned and able prelate I admire 
for his great talents ; but surely they do not surpass 
his political zeal, with which his religious emotions 
are associated. All that I ask is, that allowance 
should be made for the Catholic bishop on the one 
hand, by those whose cause is so materially promoted 
by the Protestant prelate upon the other. If the 
intimidation committee contain evidence as to the 
Catholic priesthood in Carlow, surely there is very 
remarkable evidence as to the body of Protestant 
clergy in Devonshire. But turn to Ireland. Do 
the clergy of the Established Church never inter- 
pose ? Has this House never heard of the reverend 
Mr. Boyton ? He is a man of great abilities, with 
the most distinguished qualifications for popular 
excitement. He may be regarded as the founder 
of the Brunswick clubs, and as having been mainly 
instrumental in producing the strong Protestant 
feeling in Ireland. That reverend gentleman was 
a chaplain of the Orange society; it is proved in 
evidence before the Orange committee, that he actu- 
ally moved the erection of an Orange lodge in one 
of his Majesty's regiments. Well, this was the 
individual whom my Lord Haddington selected to 
officiate as one of the chaplains at the castle. Talk, 
indeed, of the Catholic clergy! In November, 1834, 
a meeting of the Orange society was held at Dublin, 
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at which tho lord mayor cf the city of Duhlin 
presided, and at which the reverend Mr. M'Crea 
recited a poem, the hurden of which was — 

Then pat your trust in God, my boys, 
And keep yoar powder dry. 

Show me any of our prose equal to his poetry. I 
forhear from making any comment on it, and shall 
hut ohserre, that although it has often heen men- 
tioned in this House, I never heard it made the 
suhject of Conservative condemnation. Sir, I think 
that I can demonstrate that every ohjection on a 
religious ground, so fiur as the Church is involved, to 
municipal reform in Ireland, was just as applicable 
to municipal reform in England. It is said that 
Corporations were established in Ireland to maintain 
the Protestant interest. For what purpose were the 
test and Corporation acts passed in this country? 
They were enacted in order to protect the Episcopal 
interest in England, against the influence and energy 
of the Dissenters. They were regarded as the great 
bulwarks of the establishment ; yet those bulwarks 
you surrendered in 1828 to the myriads of sectaries 
by which your Church was encompassed ; to Baptists, 
Quakers, Socinians, Independents, Presbyterians, 
Methodists — ^you threw open the fortresses of the 
establishment to all the hordes, who, with the volun- 
tary principle are battering your Church to the earth ; 
and when we who are akin to you (for your religion 
is only Popery cut down)— when we, from whose 
ecclesiastical escutcheon, your own, with a bar 
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sinister, might be appropriately borrowed — when 
we, I say, demand the benefit of British institutions, 
you affiront us with a proposition which to the 
Dissenters of this country— when the test and 
Corporation acts were at stake, and when corporate 
reform was in question — ^not one of you, not even 
in the House of Lords, ever dared to make. The 
Duke of Wellington had not the boldness, my Lord 
Lyndhurst had not the dexterity, my Lord Winchel- 
sea was not sufficiently excited, nor my Lord Roden 
sufficiently inspired; — it was reserved for us — it 
was reserved for Colonial dependent Ireland — ^for 
us, on whom a faction trampled, but on whom, 
with God's blessing, and the aid of our determina- 
tion, they shall tread no more — ^for us it was re- 
served, that we should be told, when, to the interests 
of the thousand few the rights of the million many 
can no longer with common decency, be sacrificed 
— that both from the few and from the many their 
national institutions should be taken away, and out 
of the ruins of the corporations Dublin Castle should 
be enlarged. Of the act of Union, is not this a 
manifest infringement? When it is proposed in this 
House to reduce the sinecures of the Established 
Church, men cry oat and say that the Union is 
violated; if the entire of the Irish corporations be 
swept away, and that against the will of the ma- 
jority of the Irish members, will not the Union be 
trampled under foot? But, it may be said, — so, 
indeed, it was observed by the learned member for 
Exeter, and that, before the Union corporations were 
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Protestant. He forgets that by the act of 1793, 
Roman Catholics were made admissible to corpora- 
tions by law; but that from 1793 to 1829 not a 
single Boman Catholic was received into the Dublin 
corporation. In 1829 the member for Tam worth 
declared, in his emancipation speech, that Roman 
Catholics should be admitted to all corporate offices, 
and should be invested with all municipal privileges; 
there are accordingly two sections in his emancipa- 
tion act to that effect. From that day to this, not 
a single Boman Catholic has had the benefit of those 
clauses in the act of parliament. By passive resist- 
ance, a Protestant passive resistance, the law has been 
frustrated and baffled. The right honourable baronet 
gave us a key that would not turn the lock; and 
when British justice is about to burst open the doors, 
he would level these institutions to the earth, and 
bury our rights, his own act of emancipation— (God 
forbid! that I should add, his dignity and good faith) 
— under the ruins. Sir, the right honourable gen- 
tleman appears to me to adhere to his old Irish 
policy; and although he carried emancipation, in 
obedience to his reason, he is acting on emancipa- 
tion, in compliance with those religious instincts 
which he ought to get under his control. In the 
coarse of the last session I ventured to address my- 
self to him in the language of strenuous, but most 
unaffectedly respectful expostulation; I presumed 
to entreat of him to take a retrospect of his Irish 
policy, and to enquire from him whether of every 
failing, and every failure, he did not in his Ir:sh 
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policy find the cause? I told him, that Ireland had 
a grave ready for his administration — ^and that grave 
soon closed upon it. 

I should not venture to advert to what I then said, 
but what has since befallen has ^ven to those ob- 
servations a remarkable confirmation. The moment 
the session of parliament terminated, the subordi- 
nates of the right honourable baronet commenced 
the "No Popery" cry. The result of that pious 
enterprise has corresponded with its deserts. The 
parliament assembles, and at the very outset the 
right honourable baronet tries his fortune on Irish 
grounds again, by moving an amendment, and he is 
at once and signally defeated. A few days elapse 
and he sustains a still more conspicuous discomfiture. 
Not in order to give way to a feeling of inglorious ex- 
ultation do I refer to the dissolution of the Orange 
society, but for the purpose of showing the "sweet 
uses" of which adversity is susceptible, and leaving 
out the offensive epithets in the citation to point to 
the " bright and precious jewel" it contains. It was 
a vast and most powerful incorporation including 
100,000 armed men, with individuals of the highest 
station among its leaders, and a Prince of the Blood 
at its head. Where is it now? Can you not derive 
admonition from its fall 1 You have seen adminis- 
tration after administration dissolved by the power 
of the Irish people: by the power of the Irish 
people you have seen your own Cabinet dashed in 
an instant to pieces : and now, struck to the heart, 
you behold your own gigantic auxiliary laid low. 
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Taught so long, but uninstructed still, wherefore, in 
the same fatal policy, with an infatuated pertinacity, 
do you disastrously persevere ? You think, perhaps, 
that emancipation has failed. Six years in a nation's 
life are less than as many minutes of individual dura- 
tion. You have not given it (what you asked for 
yourself) a fair trial, and have yourself, to a certain 
extent, counteracted its operation. At the very 
outset you entered into a struggle with the son of 
the earth, '^ who has rebounded with fresh vigour 
from every fall;" and, notwithstanding all your 
experience — ^al though injustice carries with it the 
principle of self-frustration — although the poisoned 
chalice is sure, in its inevitable circulation, to return 
to the lips of those by whom it is commended — still, 
adhering to your fatal policy, and haunted by your 
anti-O'Connellism — still, instead of rising to the 
height of the great argument, and ascending to a 
point of moral and political elevation, from which 
you could see wide and far — ^you behold nothing 
but objects which by their closeness become magni- 
fied, and have nothing but the fear of O'Connell 
before your eyes. You do not legislate for a people, 
but against a man. Even if I were to admit that 
he had been occasionally hurried into excesses, for 
which your impolicy should in reality be responsible, 
give me still leave to ask whether millions of his 
fellow-countrymen, and your fellow-citizens (for 
such, thank God! we are) and generations yet 
unborn must pay the penalty? Granting him a 
life as long as Ireland can pray, and his adversaries 
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can deprecate, will he not be survived by the Statute 
book? Have you made him immortal as well as 
omnipotent? Is your le^slation to be built on 
considerations as transitory as the breath with which 
he speaks, and are structures, that should last for 
ages, to have no other basis than the miserable 
antipathies by which we are distracted? Let us 
remember, in the discharge of the great judiciary 
functions that are imposed upon us, that we are not 
the trustees of great contemporary interests only, 
but of the welfare of those by whom we are to be 
succeeded; that our measures are in some sort 
testamentary, and that we bequeath to posterity a 
blessing or a bane ; and, impressed with that high, 
and 1 do not exaggerate when I call it that holy — 
consciousmess, let us have a care lest to a sentiment 
of miserable partisanship we should give way. To 
distinctions between Catholic and Protestant let 
there be an end. Let there be an end to national 
animosities as well as to sectarian detestations. 
Perish the bad theology that inverts the Scriptures, 
makes God according to man's image, and with 
infernal passions fills the heart of man! Perish 
the bad nationality, that substitutes for the genuine 
love of country a feeling of despotic domination upon 
your part, and of provincial turbulence upon ours : 
and while on spurious religion and spurious noto- 
riety I pronounce my denunciation, live, let me be 
permitted to add, the spirit of genuine, philanthropic, 
forbearing, and forgiving Christianity amongst us ! 
and, combined with it, live the exalted patriotism, 
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which, to the welfare of a great people, and the glorj 
of this majestic empire, of all its wishes makes the 
dedication, — ^which, superior to the wretched pas- 
sions that onght to be as short-lived as the passing 
incidents of which they were bom, acts in conformity 
with the imperial policy of William Pitt, and the 
results of the vast invention of James Watt— sees 
the legislation of the one ratified by the science of 
the other, in the discovery of the mighty mechanist, 
who made the Irish Channel like the Tweed :— of 
the project of the son of Chatham beholds the 
consummation I 
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Sib, in rising to move the question of which I have 
given notice, if I do not apologise to the House for 
my total incompetence for the task which has de- 
volved upon me, I hope the House will consider that 
it is rather from a regard to their time than from 
any confidence in myself, or want of respect to 
them ; for I can unaffectedly assure the House, that 
nothing would have induced me to have engaged in 
this task, had I not heen assured, hy those whose 
interests are involved in the question, that it depends 
simply on a statement of its merits, and not upon the 
ability or talent of any advocate. . Sir, those parties 
have approached this House in the spirit of men of 
business ; and I trust that this discussion may be 
conducted in the spirit in which the petitioners come 
before it. Certainly, nothing that I shall say, no- 
thing that I shall address to the House, shall afford 
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any one an example of a deviation &om that course. 
In accordance with tne notice which I have given 
I have now to move that certain persons who have 
petitioned this House he allowed to prove the allega- 
tions of their petition at the har of this House. Who 
these persons are-^<— what it is that they allege and are 
prepared to prove — and on what ground it is they 
have been induced to make this application, — ^I will 
now, as briefly and concisely as I am able, proceed 
to state. These persons, then, deeply interested in 
the subject matter of the petition themselves, have 
been selected by their fellow citizens and fellow 
sufferers, assembled at great public meetings for the 
purpose, to make known to this House, by all legiti- 
mate means in their power, the specific grievance of 
which they complain ; and they bring this complaint 
chiefly from those vast districts of industry in this 
country, where the mass of the inhabitants, depend- 
ing for existence upon the employment of their 
labour, expect that employment as much from the 
people of other countries, as from their countrymen 
around them. The names of some places whence 
these petitions proceed, will make their interests 
known to the House. They are as follow : — Glasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Nottingham, Derby, 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and the Tower Ham- 
lets, Kendal, &c. ; — places, the sum of whose popu- 
lation is above 2,000,000, and which will be at once 
recognised as the seats of the great staple manufac- 
tures of the country. And here the House will, I 
trust, not object to my referring for one minute with 
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particularity to the importance of some of those 
interests to the country, and I will only refer to 
those who have the most reason to apprehend danger 
to themselves, from the grievance of which they 
complain, namely, the cotton trade, the linen trade, 
the woollen trade, and the hardware trade. Accord- 
ing to the most authentic estimates, I find that, on 
the cotton manufacture of this country, not fewer 
than 1,500,000 persons depend for their support; 
that the amount of capital employed in it amounts 
to £20,000,000 ; that the annual value of the manu- 
facture is about £34,000,000; and that our export 
of this manufacture to other countries is about two-^ 
sevenths in value, and three-fourths in quantity. 
In the woollen trade, the annual value is about 
£2 7,000,000, of which about one quarter is exported ; 
the number of persons employed is nearly 400,000, 
receiving in v^ages about £8,750,000; and consum- 
ing, of English wool, 108,000,000 lbs. The product 
of the linen manufacture is about £8,000,000, and 
wages about £3,500,000; hardware and cutlery, 
value about £17,000,000; people employed, 300,000: 
the prosperity of the latter trade depends upon the 
foreign demand. In all the principal districts where 
these manu&ctures are carried on there have been 
large and open meetings held, for the purpose of 
affirming the allegations of this petition; and in 
nearly all has the sti'ongest wish been manifested 
and expressed, that some more decided attention 
should be directed to them than is usually afforded 
by this House; and I have thought it right to 
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describe the importaDce of their interests to this 
House, to satisfy honourable members that it is no 
insignificant party that is now asking the attention 
of the legislature. 

And now, Sir, I come to what it is these parties 
allege, and what thej pray you to be allowed to 
prove at your bar. And here let me ask the House 
to distinguish between what it is they do allege, 
and what it may be said they allege. They say this 
— that of late years they have had to observe a 
striking change in the character of their dealings 
with nations on whose custom they used to depend; 
that once valuable friends have become alarming 
rivals; and they say something more, for they say 
that you have done this — ^in plain terms, — ^that the 
legislature, 'having denied to them the liberty of 
exchanging with other countries their manu&ctnres 
for the article those countries have in excess, and 
are anxious to offer in exchange, namely, human 
food, — ^have compelled those other countries to divert 
their resources from the production of food, in order 
to satisfy their own demand for manufactures. This, 
the petitioners say, the com laws have done, and 
that not only have they turned away our customers, 
but that, converting those customers into competitors, 
they have reason to apprehend that these laws will 
ultimately render us unequal to the struggle. The 
points, therefore, which these petitioners, on behalf of 
the great manufacturing interest of this country, have 
to prove, are — that there is a most active competition 
going on in other countries of the world; that this has 
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been chiefly occasioned, and is now greatly favoured 
by the com laws — and that, should it extend in a ratio 
proportionate to that which it has reached already, 
the results will be prejudicial to the country at large, 
and peculiarly so to the productive or working 
classes, whose condition Tsdll either be seriously det-e- 
riorated, or rendered utterly destitute. They do not, 
in this application, ask you to repeal these laws, nor 
do they now ask you to say why you will not repeal 
them ; but they say that, as these are the important 
consequences to them of these laws, and as the facts 
which prove them to be true do not fall necessarily 
within the notice of a majority of this House, or are 
admitted by them to be true, therefore they ask you 
to be allowed to place them beyond doubt. There 
is nothing, as they say, which takes their case out 
of the range of distinct and specific proof, and there 
is nothing to preclude them from completing their 
case within a very limited period. They have only 
to repeat to this House the experience which has 
been forced upon them, and which experience they 
would hope, if known to you, will have some weight 
in your judgment when called on to decide the gene- 
ral question. They do not come here to allege or 
detail stories of general distress ; they do not come 
here to excite your compassion at their losses — ^to 
excite the passions of the people at their wrongs : 
they come here simply to apprise you of those indica- 
tions of coming evils which, by their effect upon 
their interests, they have been obliged to know, and 
which, though they may be the first to feel, yet 
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which can only arrive toq countries to supply them- 
thc people, and which, if het^oTmerlj used to supply, 
ayerted. -vith others in neutral 

Now, Sir, I shall state what I h^ust come to the 
in the possibility of proof. In tUjesire to do; for 
shall prove that the tariff of duties wi^o have no in- 
imposed by different countries, in ordi^^ i}^[q ^^se 
manufactures, and by which our manufaov imposed 
in some cases excluded, and in others mucli\(fe(>{; ^f 
diced, by the added price, was only imposed v^Y^^^ 
repeated remonstrances by the governments of th 
countries against our oMna restrictive system, ancy 
that, for twenty years past, in the north of Europe; 
and before the year 1824, in America, the laws 
which restrict, and sometimes prohibit, the trade in 
food^ have been the constant theme of complaint by 
those countries which had that article to offer us in 
exchange; and that both Germany and America, 
where our rivals are now most prosperous, say, 
^^ Take our corn, and we will take your manufac* 
tures." This has been the basis on which they have 
always desired to negotiate; and, furthermore, so 
averse were the people of those countries to refuse 
our manufactures at first, that the governments 
could only reconcile them to the endurance of reta- 
liatory tariffs by representing to them the mischiev- 
ousness and selfishness of our policy in refusing to 
take their food, assuming that they could not manu- 
facture for themselves. The official journals of those 
countries teem with abuse of us on this ground. 

For the first great step taken by our rivals in 
o 
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been chiefly occasioned, &p people in rivaby with 
by the corn laws — anc^disadvantage which the cir- 
proportionate to th^'neighbourhood and established 
the results will be J them, we must distinctly and 
and peculiarly jU refer to the com laws. And all 
classes, whose, lost in employment, in profit, and 
riorated, or n with those people, we must distinctly 
in this aprthe door of those laws. But it is not 
do they nature of those laws to be limited in their 
themjief, and it is in the operation of this sys- 
coi^, while it deprives us of our customers and 
whakes them our rivals, at the same time to give 
them an advantage in competition ; for they not 
only have the benefit of price added in the amoont 
of duty which they impose upon our goods, but they 
have also the benefit of our being obliged, in all 
matters in which the cost of living enters into the 
cost of production, to live at double the price that 
they are obliged to do. And it is now what your 
petitioners seek to show, that those people have 
seized the advantage which we conferred upon them; 
and that in all articles of manufacture in which the 
price of living enters into the cost of production 
they are now employing themselves in competition 
with us. This is no general and vague statement. 
They are ready, here, to specify the countries where 
this has occurred, to describe the very articles in 
which it has been observed, and to verify what they 
allege to have been the cause of that change. They 
will prove that in some countries the difference in 
the cost of living which the com laws occasion. 
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enables the people of those coantries to supply them- 
selves with articles which we formerly used to supply, 
— ^and that in order to compete with others in neutral 
coantries. And here, Sir, we must come to the 
facts which your petitioners most desire to do; for 
it is not difficult to hear persons^ who have no in- 
terests involved in this matter, prejudge this case, 
by assuming that whatever burdens are imposed 
upon the people, — still, that such is the effect of 
British skill and enterprise, that they must be beyond 
the reach of foreign competition. 

Now, Sir, the first fact that I will mention, to show 
that our monopoly may be shaken, is, that our 
exports are, taken upon an average of the last five 
years, compared with the average of the five years 
after the peace, only twenty per cent, more than they 
were at the fomer period; and, though there may be 
some question as to the value of the currency at the 
different periods,— even granting that the exports 
are stationary, — ^yet the question arises, why, with 
all our superiority and advantage over other manu- 
facturing people, have we not kept pace with the 
increased demand of the world? 

Why, Sir, if our export trade has diminished or 
remained stationary, has that been the case with 
other countries? We find, on the contrary, that the 
exports of France have increased 50 per cent., and 
those of the United States 75 per cent. But, de- 
scending from generals to particulars, let us see how 
far the cotton trade enables us to illustrate this posi- 
tion ; for when we have seen what hangs upon this 
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gigantic business, and the fearful consequences of its 
loss to the country, the facts connected with it must 
be of the deepest import; and the first thing to 
observe, perhaps, is, that from 1770 to 1814 Eng- 
land had the monopoly of the cotton trade; that we 
had nothing to apprehend in competition from any 
country at the end of the war. America, owing to 
a previous error in our policy, had perhaps made the 
most advance in it; and what did she consume? 
Why, barely 100 bales. What is now the case? 
America now consumes 320,000 bales; France 
350,000; Switzerland, 50,000; all other countries, 
150,000: total, 870,000 bales, — nearly equal to the 
total consumption of all England. This, then, will 
show that, though we had the monopoly little more 
than twenty years ago, we have not maintained it. It 
shows, farther, that other countries have been able 
to stand their ground, and are fairly launched into 
the world in competition with us, and that we have 
now to consider, not, whether we shall retain a 
monopoly, but whether we are in a condition to run 
an equal race ; and it is for those who contend that we 
are still doomed to excel, to account for the reason 
why other countries should have increased in a greater 
ratio than ourselves ; and how it is, if we do not pro- 
ceed upon equal grounds, that we are to maintain our 
superiority? But here it becomes us, now, to conei- 
der, if we have to compete with others, that we be on 
equal terms : for, at least, on that we must depend 
in future : and this can only be done by instituting 
a comparison between ourselves and other countries 
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engaged in the same trade. In turning to America, 
we find her possessed of two great advantages, — 
proximity to the raw material, and cheapness of 
power. These have heen made the suhject of pre- 
cise estimate. We find that proximity to the raw 
materia] equals half a pound, which is equal to 7 
per cent., while the difference in the water power 
and steam power is as 3*10 to 12*10 per horse. 
Now, under these circumstances, what should we 
expect from the United States entering into compe- 
tition with us, and imposing a duty upon our goods? 
Why, that in all those articles in which the raw 
material enters she tviU have an advantage. Those 
are her natural advantages. What are those we 
confer upon her? We tax our raw cotton, and 
enhance the price of fiour, a vast amount of which 
is used in the manufacture, and hy our corn laws 
we render the cost of living greater than in any 
other country in the world. Now, then, let us 
examine the results. Such has been the stride 
which the cotton manufacture has made in that 
country, that she consumes as much now as we did 
in 1816, and has been increasing in a greater ratio 
than ourselves in the proportion of 65 to 40 per 
cent. We employ about 100,000 power looms; she 
has now, from a report made to Congress, about 
50,000 chiefly devoted to the coarser fabrics, which 
is about the number we have ourselves. Now, 
then, let us hear what the general agents abroad 
say of the progress she has made in competition 
with us since we tempted her to become our rival. 
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[Here the hon. gentleman referred to a work pub- 
lished in Glasgow, proving both by British and Ame- 
rican manufacturers, that the goods of the latter could 
be introduced into India and other countries at a 
lower price, notwithstanding the extra duty, and that 
the duty upon foreign wheat used in the cotton manu- 
facture alone, would cost in Great Britain £175,000 
more than in America.] He then proceeded — 

What I have stated, here, shows that the Ameri- 
cans are active rivals, and that we cannot afford to 
fetter ourselves in competition with them. We now 
turn. Sir, to the Continent, to see what is doing 
there, — that is, to set us at ease with respect to 
competition. And, first, let us see what a country 
which is wanting in the greatest degree in our local 
advantages for the import of the raw material, is 
able to effect: — I allude to Switzerland, which is 
800 miles fi-om the coast, — ^but where living is cheap, 
the raw material is not taxed, the necessaries for 
manufacture not artificially enhanced, and with the 
natural advantage of water power, — why we find 
that, though formerly we supplied her with goods 
and yarns, she now takes but little from us, and but 
the finest description of goods ; and not only supplies 
herself, but exports three-quarters of what she 
produces, and meets us successfully in the Italian, 
Levant, and North American markets. Not to 
weary the House with reading more extracts than 
are necessary, though I could draw abundantly from 
books that I have with me, I will undertake to say 
these facts will be proved at the bar. 
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Let us now turn to countries whose raw products 
we refuse to take, as Eussia, on whose corn and 
timber we place high duties, — ^and what do we find? 
In 1820 we exported to Kussia, of cotton cloth, 
13,000,000 yards; in 1837, 850,000 yards; and 
really when we have a case of this sort, I wish any 
person would pause to reflect on all the misery 
spared, and wealth saved, had we been labouring 
in this country to supply goods, and receiving com 
in exchange. If any man reflects upon all the misery 
he has witnessed since the peace, and considers how 
much might have been saved by the employment of 
labour, he would come to a decision in this case with 
more anxiety than some are disposed to do. 

Let us next look to the German exporters of goods 
which give employment to labour, whom we have so 
especially driven to be manufacturers, and who have 
had the advantage of our high cost of living, and 
their duties upon our goods. In 1833, the yards 
of cotton cloth exported were 29,531,352 ; in 
1834, 11,045,112; in 1835, 10,037,100; in 1836, 
7,673,020; in 1837, 5,889,957; and, in 1838, only 
5,562,333. But what consolation is it to us that 
our exports to that country are swelled by the ex- 
port of articles that enable other countries to manu- 
facture the goods that we used to export, when 
we know that there is no reason why they should 
not manufacture these materials in a few years 
as well as ourselves 1 But, to show what can be 
achieved by a country on the continent, in competi- 
tion with us in our present burdened state, I may 
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notice the case of the hosiery trade, as that is the 
best in answer to all those speculations on the 
inability of the people of the Continent to equal the 
English in the productiveness of their labour. We 
find, here, that though the machinery in this trade, 
in England, has increased 10 per cent., the machinery 
in Saxony has doubled every six years; that though 
at the peace we had the monopoly of the world in 
this trade, in 1888 the export of England was only 
447,291 dozen, while that of Saxony was 1,500,000. 
While we have not increased our exports for the 
last nine years, those of the Saxons to the United 
States are as follow: — "The exports from the Hans 
Towns, in 1827, into the United States, were valued 
at 96,821 dollars; in 1835 they had increased to 
414,718 dollars; or more than 300 per cent, increase 
in the nine years. The comparative exports to the 
Havannah present much the same disparity. British 
exports into the whole foreign West India islands, 
including Cuba, in 1838, 21,270 dozens; exports of 
Saxon hosiery from the Hans Towns to Cuba alone, 
in 1838, 69,027 dozens. Exports of British hosiery 
to Peru,— in 1827, £29,810; in 1831, £19,605; in 
1832, £16,918; 1833, £12,400; in 1834, £8760 
sterling. All ports open equally to both present 
much the same decrease. And now the Saxons 
export to the United States, alone, more hosiery 
than we export from Great Britain, altogether;" 
and there is a fact more startling than any other, 
perhaps, that the Saxon hosiery comes into this 
country, though at an additional expense of 25 per 
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cent., and actually undersells our own hosieries. 
Now, if this be the case already in one branch of 
the cotton trade^ I want to know why it is not to 
be the case in any other 1 It proves that there is 
nothing that incapacitates the foreigners from com- 
peting with or excelling us, and shows that they 
are acting with an advantage over us. What has 
been alleged of the cotton trade I fear may be said 
of every other branch of trade, — ^that foreigners are 
engaging with success in all of them with ourselves, 
and it depends upon the advantages we respectively 
have whether we are able to maintain our ground ; 
for there is this peculiarity about manufactures, that 
whoever produces the cheapest must command the 
markets of the world. The woollen trade and the 
linen trade afford the same evidence : they are now 
manu^turing goods, that they are dispensing each 
year more with these articles than they used, and 
they now chiefly demand from us the materials of 
manufactures. 

But, Sir, if we have reason to apprehend that we 
shall no longer have the advantage of clothing the 
rest of the world cheaper and better than any other 
country, have we any reason to expect that we shall 
retain that valuable branch of manufacture in hard- 
ware and cutlery ? 1 believe that no branch of the 
inquiry into this matter would startle the House 
more than what it would elicit on this subject ; for 
though men are reluctant, now, to speak out as to 
the fearful competition to which they are subjected 
in this respect, as to how they are undersold in 
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the other countries, for fear of advertising their 
misfortune ; yet as the facts are sufficiently noto- 
rious in the trade, they could not withhold them 
upon inquiry. 

The natural operation of a losing trade is well 
stated in a letter from a poor mechanic, who says 
that if we are to experience this competition, 
wages will be reduced, and " the effects will be felt 
in the blood and sinews of the working classes." I 
know nothing more shocking to contemplate than 
the struggle that will be made at the expense of 
that class. How much more might I have detailed 
to this effect to show that these results from com- 
petition have already commenced ! But I feel that 
I ought not now to weary the House with further 
details. It is impossible to do more within the 
limits of a speech than to give an outline of the 
evidence which is ready to be submitted in support 
of the case; but be assured there are details in 
abundance of this kind, that would both shock 
and startle those who would be willing to listen, and 
who are yet uninjured. It has been my purpose 
only, this evening, to satisfy you that the petitioners 
have good ground for their application to be allowed 
to inform the House of the operation, on the manu- 
facturing interest, of the corn laws. I think I have 
stated enough to prove to you that there is a case 
most deserving of inquiry, at least. And now, Sir, 
I shall proceed to the last subject of my address, 
namely, the ground on which the petitioners have 
asked you to institute an inquiry, to use the empha- 
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tic language of the Nottingham petition, ^' not in 
the seclusion of a committee room, but in the face 
of the whole representation of the United Kingdom ;" 
and the grounds on which I wish to show that there 
is at least a strong presumption in favour of the fact 
that we are compelled by the operation of the com 
laws to engage in competition with our neighbours, 
fettered and on unequal terms. That request is, in my 
opinion, a just one : I hope to show you it is a rea- 
sonable one ; and I trust you will deem it advisable 
to accede to it. The reason, in my opinion, why 
so many are anxious for this mode of inquiry, is, 
that they believe that the subject is most deeply 
important to every class of the community, and that 
the petitioners would be fully able to establish their 
case : and I think it cannot be denied that between 
two modes of inquiry which this House can institute 
— ^namely, by a select committee, and a committee 
of the whole House — while the latter is calculated to 
attract and excite the public attention, the other is 
only fitted to allay or divert it; that while the one is 
bound to satisfy those who have sought its judgment, 
the other is sure to satisfy none from the nature of 
its composition. In short, while one is the fullest 
and fairest the constitution admits of, the other is 
open to suspicion ; and I do think that the people 
can come here with a good grace to ask of the grand 
inquest of the country to give a full and fair inquiry 
into their grievances. Considering the interest it 
involves, and the time it has endured, they cannot 
be said to be affording a dangerous or inconvenient 
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precedent, — ^for where is the case like it I They 
cannot be told that they are desirous of changing a 
law of which there has not been sufficient experience, 
or a law that they ever approved of. They come 
here to prove that all they predicted of its con- 
sequences, nearly a quarter of a century since, 
has been verified, and that they have suffered all 
they expected; and now, when they are hourly 
feeling its effects in a stronger degree, they ask you 
only to hear the evidence of the facts which would 
show these. Upon what possible ground can you 
refuse them this request? This, really, is no trifling 
matter, and I trust it will not be lightly dismissed. 
(Hear, hear!) It is the great body of the middling 
classes— the most reflecting portion of the working 
class — ^who appeal to this House. They approach 
you in a manner the least unobjectionable that is 
possible. (Hear, hear!) They offer you no in- 
timidation — they come here with no menaA, with 
no violence, — but even with consideration for and 
deference to your supposed opinions. It is the 
same parliament that refused to alter the law last 
year; and they do not come now to you at once 
and hastily, to ask you to repeal the law, but they 
request you to hear the grounds on which they 
make the demand, and on which they think that 
you ought to reconsider your decision. Let me 
ask, what does any reflecting man imagine will be 
the advantage of refusing the inquiry? Do you 
think that the numbers of men who have stepped 
out of their usual walks, and have left their business 
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— can it be supposed that those ^ho for now three 
months here have been actively devoting their atten- 
tion to this subject, will at once abandon their 
opinions, because you reject their petition for inquiry, 
and refuse to alter the law I Does anybody believe 
that those who have not the patience of the persons 
who only seek the repeal of the com laws, but who, 
despairing of justice, say that there is no hope of 
redress from this House, as it is constituted at present, 
will at once abandon that opinion, because you re- 
fuse to hear evidence, while you dispute the facts? 
What, then, is the effect of this course, but to teach 
those who yet have confidence in the House to believe 
that they have been wrong, and to make them heartily 
unite with others for its reform? They do not apply 
to you to do anything contrary to your forms and 
precedents : the precedents justify the application of 
the petitioners — there is no lack of precedents. It 
needq^ not the zeal of my honourable friend the mem- 
ber for Aflhton, to disclose the precedents recorded 
on the journals. Former parliaments have always 
deemed it a sufficient reason to institute a full and 
open inquiry, when those who have represented the 
manufacturing and commercial interests have alleged 
that particular laws have been injurious to them, 
and have sought to prove their grievances before 
this House. In such cases the House has always 
granted the specific inquiry. I need only refer 
to the Orders in Council in 1812, and there is 
this analogy to that case, that there was then 
a preponderating party in the House, who, before 
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the -inquiry, refused to attend to the statements 
of the merchants and manufacturers^ who alleged 
the inconvenience of the mode of inquiry, and 
who by every pretext sought to avoid the in- 
vestigation. Every objection was urged against the 
proposal ; it was specifically alleged that no result 
would arise ; and yet I have heard from those who 
took part in that inquiry, that numbers prejudiced 
against an alteration, admitted, after the evidence 
had been heard, that such was the effect of the 
statement of the witnesses, that their previous opi- 
nions had been altered by the evidence ; they fully 
admitted the grievance, and urged upon ministers 
the propriety of rescinding those orders. And having 
granted, in that case, an inquiry on the allegations of 
the mercantile, the commercial, and the manufactu- 
ring interests, will you now refuse all tender of 
evidence on the present petition? If you do not 
deny the facts, but admit them to be true, how can 
you refuse the consideration of the question? If 
you deny the facts, how can you refuse the offer of 
proof? The petitioners in this case, moreover, do 
not observe that those inquiries have been always 
resisted from a careful economy of the public time, 
for they find that you were engaged, within the 
memory of many present, for thirteen days in 
examining into the corruption and malpractices 
of a kept woman, and her royal guardian ; and 
that, not sickened with the profligate details of that 
inquiry, you were occupied for ten days more in 
the discussion of the evidence and the charges. 
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Grant, then, bat these twenty-three days to the 
persons who, in the interest of the manufactures and 
commerce of the country, now approach you ; and I 
am satisfied that before you have completed that 
inquiry you will regret that it had not been instituted 
before; you will not repent having granted it, and 
you will not be satisfied till you have learnt the whole 
truth. 

I will not believe, however, that this question 
will be decided upon the matter of form; or that the 
House, with full powers to determine whether it 
will hear what is ofiered to it or not, will reject this 
application upon the mere question of precedent. 
Should, however, that question be raised, I have 
ample precedent for the peculiar application that I 
make. I have here a precedent that in matter and 
form difiers in no respect from the present case. It 
was a petition presented on the 16th of March, 1785, 
to the House of Commons, from ^^ the gentlemen, 
clergy, landowners, merchants, manu&cturers, dyers, 
bleachers, and others interested in the fustian trade 
in the towns of Manchester, Salford, Bolton," &c., 
against an act imposing duties ^'on cotton stuffs, 
bleached or dyed, and licences for bleaching and 
dyeing the same," stating that the act had 'involved 
the petitioners in the greatest distress, and absolutely 
threatened that branch of commerce with inevitable 
ruin," &c.; " that the said duty will essentially affect 
labour, and will operate as a tax upon it; at the 
same time that it cannot, by its nature, be productive, 
it will ultimately destroy the petitioners' trade, and 
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diminish the public revenue in the same proportion 
as it diminishes commerce^ and those various excise* 
able articles and duties which spring from that 
source," &c. ; and ending by praying "that the 
petitioners may be heard at the bar of the House 
against the said act," <&c. The complaints of the 
commercial and the manufacturing interests were not 
unavailing in that case, for the House at once granted 
the prayer; there was no debate, and the House 
ordered " That the said petition be referred to the 
consideration of a committee of the whole House ; 
and that the petitioners be heard by themselves 
before the said committee, upon their petition, if 
they think fit." How any one can say that the 
interests now seeking to be heard are of less impor- 
tance, or that their grievances are less serious than 
were those of the persons interested in the fustian 
trade forty years ago, I am at a loss to conceive. 
Unless you admit the facts stated by the petitioners, 
— ^unless you do not deny that they have already 
lost some trade, and that they will soon lose more, 
— I cannot tell how you can refuse this inquiry. 
Fortified, then. Sir, by precedent, by justice, and by 
all that is wise and reasonable in the course they are 
pursuing, I trust you will not reject their prayer ; 
for I cannot doubt but that the impression which 
will be produced upon the petitioners and the public, 
thousands of whom are paying the utmost attention 
to the inquiry, if this application be refused, is, that 
there is a fear, or an unwillingness in this House 
that the truth should be made known, and that the 
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facts should be published to the country. No other 
inference is to be drawn, or will be drawn, from 
your reiusal, except that a majority of this House 
is unwilling to change the law, and that they will 
not receive evidence, because such evidence must 
lead to an alteration in the law. But not being 
willing to anticipate the commission of so much 
error and injustice, I will now, in confidence, sub- 
mit my proposition, trusting you will concede this 
inquiry. I have carefully abstained from entering 
into any consideration as to the general effect of the 
com laws. I have confined myself strictly to the 
particular effects pointed out by the petitioners, and 
I wish to satisfy your minds of the injury inflicted 
on them by these laws. 1 therefore now move, 
" That J. B. Smith, Robert Hyde Greg, and others 
be heard at the bar of this House, by their wit- 
nesses, agents, or counsel, in support of the allega- 
tions of their petition, presented to the House on the 
Idth instant, complaining of the operation of the 
com laws.'' 
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My Lobds, the provisions of this Bill are suf- 
ficiently clear, simple, and distinct in themselves, 
without any lengthened explanation on my part. 
The BlQ proposes to give powers which have not 
been before possessed by the Post Office authorities; 
and to continue others, which, though possessed 
heretofore, have not been exercised for the purposes 
to which it is now intended that they shall be applied. 
The Bill proposes to diminish the present rates of 
postage; to re-arrange the whole of the existing 
system, both of parliamentary and official franking; 
and to carry into effect various other propositions 
which will be found in the several clauses of the 
Bill. The powers to be given or created under this 
Bill are of infinite importance, when considered in 
connection vrith the great objects they are intended 
to effect; and, unquestionably, your lordships will 
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sanction these powers, if you think proper to agree 
to the second reading of the Bill. Its general object 
is, the establishment of one uniform rate of postage, 
with, probably, the additional power of demanding 
the postage, in the first instance, before the delivery 
of the letters, or leaving open the question of pre- 
payment, or payment on delivery. There is a very 
general demand for this measure; — ^it has been 
advocated at public meetings, and in various pub- 
lications; numerous petitions have been presented 
to both Houses of parliament in its favour; and it 
has been otherwise pressed upon the attention and 
support of her Majesty's government. It must be 
confessed, that such a measure seems likely to be of 
very great advantage to trade. and commerce; and 
that it will tend much to the spread of knowledge, 
and to ^cilitate social intercourse throughout the 
country. It is scarcely necessary for me to waste 
the time of your lordships by going through the 
evidence which has been taken before a parliamentary 
committee on this question ; but, were I to make a 
selection, I think I could not quote any stronger 
testimony thr\n that given by the noble baron 
opposite (Lord Ashburton), whose authority in the 
commercial world has been well designated, on a 
former evening, by my noble and learned friend who 
sits near me, and who, himself, has also given 
unequivocal evidence, with regard to the evils of the 
present system. Lord Ashburton said in his evidence, 
'^ I have, certainly, always thought that this was the 
worst of our taxes; it is like taxing the conversation 
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of people, and you might as well tax the words 
spoken on the Royal Exchange." Now, I cannot 
go the length of saying that postage is the most 
injurious, or amongst the most injurious, of our 
taxes; and I think it savours a little of metaphysical 
refinement and subtilty, to say that you might just 
as well tax the conversation on the Royal Exchange, 
as levy it. At the same time, I agree in the gene- 
ral principle which was laid down by the noble lord 
— ^that a measure of the kind which is now before 
you is likely to be productive of the greatest public 
advantage. Although, on the one hand, I am disposed 
to believe that the disadvantages of the present system 
are greatly exaggerated; and that, on the other hand, 
the results of a reduction of postage will not be so 
extremely beneficial as anticipated; — ^yet it is impos- 
sible not to see that considerable advantages will 
result to trade and commerce, as well as to the poorer 
classes of the community, from the adoption of a 
measure of this description. There is one other point 
put forward by those who favour this measure, and 
to which it is impossible not to assent; I allude to 
the extensive evasion of the payment of postage by 
means of illicit and contraband trade in the trans- 
mission of letters, and which trade, it is asserted, 
this reduction of the postage will put an end to. 
Now, it is evident,' that, to put an end to such a 
trade, it is absolutely necessary to make a very large 
reduction in the rate of postage, because your lord- 
ships will recollect that a small reduction will not 
do for effecting this purpose^ when the system of 
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evasion is so arranged that it can be resorted to with 
the greatest ease, and when the smallest profit will 
enable and induce persons to continue their contra- 
band operations. I will say, therefore, that, so far as 
regards the general benefit of society, and facilitating 
the collection of the revenue, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the advantages of this measui*e. If this 
position be correct, then comes the question of the 
effects upon the revenue of the country. All nations 
— and more particularly England — ^have, ever since 
the establishment of a post office, made the post a 
source of revenue; and generally, in times of diffi- 
culty, and when money has been wanted, they have 
been apt to put another penny upon the transmission 
of letters; and there was a right honourable friend 
of mine, even, who, when additional revenue was 
required, used to say, '^ The letters will bear a little 
more/* Viewed, then, as a source of revenue, your 
lordships will see, from the papers on the table, the 
large amount with which we have to deal. Sanguine 
anticipations are entertained by those who advocate 
the measure, that the effisct on the revenue will, 
ultimately, be highly beneficial. It is assumed that 
the increase in the number of letters will be so great 
as to make up for the reduction of the revenue, 
which, unquestionably, in the first instance, must 
take place. On the other hand, your lordships must 
con^ider yourselves as dealing with a gross amount 
of revenue, of not less than £2,500,000, and risking 
that amount on the experiment. 

This is the concurrent stat-ement of the question 
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on both sides. Perhaps the anticipations of the one 
side, and the fears of the other, may be exaggerated; 
but, on the statement made by the author of the plan^ 
himself, it appears that, even if the number of letters 
be quintupled, there will be a loss, in the first instance, 
by the adoption of the plan, of about £300,000. I 
should be sorry to venture any prediction on this 
subject, or to pledge myself to either view of the 
question ; but. as far as I have been able to give my 
attention to the calculations which have been made, 
I must say, that I see no reason to draw any inference 
in favour of some estimates that have been generally 
put forward. That there will be a considerable in- 
crease in the number of letters, it is impossible to 
deny; but I confess that I have great doubts whether 
this increase will be sufficient to make up the large 
amount of loss which the revenue must sustain. It 
is in consequence of the doubts which the government 
entertain on this point, that we have called on parlia- 
ment to pledge itself, on its own part, and on the part 
of the country, that, if there shall result any deficiency 
in the revenue, parliament and the country will make 
good the deficiency. Your lordships, by the papers 
on the table, are in possession of the exact state of 
the revenue, and of the income and expenditure of 
the empire ; and you are also, by a paper not usually 
laid before parliament, in possession of the estimate 
of the chancellor of the exchequer as to the income 
and expenditure of the country for the next year. 
Your lordships are, therefore, in a position to enter 
upon the consideration of the whole question. It 
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will unquestionablj be seen, from these papers, that, 
for the last two jears, the income has not been equal 
to the expenditure. The deficiency has been, no 
doubt, owing to special causes, palpably tending to 
that increase in the expenditure which has taken 
place; but, certainly, from v^hatever cause it has 
arisen, this is not a satisfactory state of things^ 
When, however, we consider the enormous amount 
of the revenue of this country, — ^when it is remem- 
bered that we have to deal with a sum of from 
£40,000,000 to £50,000,000 annually,— I must say, 
that I do not think a surplus or deficiency of from 
£300,000 to £400,000 is either matter for triumph, 
or cause for disappointment. The sum we have to 
deal with is too large, and it is too liable to be 
affected by incidental and transitory circumstances, 
— ^and those circumstances are, at one time, so liable 
to be favourable, and at another to be adverse, — 
that it is impossible we should be surprised at a 
slight increase or diminution in the amount of the 
revenue. When your lordships consider the state of 
society in this country, and the vast extent of our 
commerce and of our monetary system, — ^and when 
you remember, likewise, how enormous is the power 
of speculation among us, — ^you must feel that it is 
impossible to prevent fluctuations in the revenue: 
and it appears to me, that from these causes it has 
happened that we have always proceeded on a system 
of jerks and changes — of prosperity at one time, and 
of depression and suffering at another. I consider 
these changes to be inherent in the principles of a 
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commercial community so large as ours ; and although 
it may be possible to improve our financial system, I 
doubt very much whether it is possible to constitute 
one that would get rid of those changes entirely. 
I am afraid that these alternations of prosperity and 
adversity, as they are called, are unavoidable, be- 
cause, in my opinion, they are inherent in the ele- 
ments of a state of society such as this country 
presents. Unquestionably, however, the condition 
of the revenue demands your lordships' most serious 
consideration. 

From the papers upon the table, your lordships 
will perceive an income unequal to the expenditure; 
and it is impossible to contemplate the state of the 
country, and of our relations abroad, — and to listen 
to the speeches which are delivered in parliament, 
and the matters discussed there, — with much hope, 
at the same time, that the expenditure will be dimin- 
ished. We have the noble duke (Wellington) opposite 
pressing us, from day to day, to add to our naval 
and military force ; and the noble duke uses such 
cogent arguments for that increase, drawn from the 
actual state of the country, and from the operations 
abroad, in which we are engaged, that it is difficult, 
or next to impossible to answer them. A noble 
baron opposite, alluding to the state of Canada, 
pointed out, in a clear and unanswerable manner, 
the necessity for the adoption of a measure relative 
to that colony, which, when adopted, would create 
a considerable outlay of the public money. In the 
other House, a noble lord (the member for Liverpool), 
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who possesses great weight, much ability, and consid- 
erable authority in the country, speaking, not in his 
own name only, but in the name of a most respectable 
and numerous constituency, has declared that he will 
feel it his duty, early in the next session, to bring 
under the consideration of parliament, the necessity 
of making some additional grant to the Church, in 
order to enable that establishment to extend further 
the means of religious instruction, and more effectu- 
ally dischai^ its duties to the country. Then, again, 
noble lords in this House, connected with Scotland, 
are always pressing the government — ^and with great 
force and ability — to grant additional endowments 
to the Church of that country. The other day, too, 
adverting to the usual channels of information, I 
found that a right honourable gentleman, of great 
inflaenoe and authority, said, that he trusted the 
day was not far distant when we should see in the 
metropolis a new and more splendid establishment 
for the collection of pictures and statues, and for the 
encouragement of the arts. These are a few of the 
principal undertakings which are advocated, and are 
pressed on the adoption of government: but there are 
hundreds of others which might easily be added to 
^Jks^n&ii and it is therefore impossible to hope, while 
such is the state of the public mind, that any exten- 
sive reduction of expenditure can be effected. All 
these schemes are advocated with great ability; and 
they all appear reasonable, specious, and plausible ; 
and they are all listened to by the country and by 
parliament with attention and favour. Now, this 
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general disposition, on the part of the country, and 
on the part of parliament, to press for these improve* 
ments, is by no means favourable to public economy^ 
With respect to the increase in the force of the 
country, advocated by the noble duke, I will not 
say more of the general principle it involves, than 
that the additions to our naval and military strength, 
which have been recommended, are unquestionably 
the first points to be considered, — ^they are the first 
objects to be kept in view, — ^as they are necessary 
for preserving the integrity of the empire, and for 
the general security of the country, — without which 
there can be nothing but peril and danger. With 
respect to the other plans of improvement suggested, 
they, no doubt, are very praiseworthy, and well 
deserve consideration ; but, at the same time, it is 
necessary for those who advocate them, and for 
parliament, to consider, well, whether they are at 
present practicable, and whether the evils they are 
intended to remedy are greater than those which 
would be produced by any extensive or onerous 
application of capital to those purposes. 

With respect to those noble lords in this House, 
or members of the House of Commons, who advocate 
these improvements, I entreat them to look at the 
state of the finances, and not to be so wedded to 
their own fancies; and I beg them to reflect, well, 
whether the adoption of their plans be practicable 
in the present state of things. Let us look, also, at 
the arguments which are advanced in favour of those 
plans. It is always said, '< Can't a great nation 
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afford to pay for it? — the amount is not much, and 
could easily be spared." But this is exactly the 
argument by which private individuals are ruined. 
It is said, " You must have a new coach, — ^you must 
keep hounds, — ^your father always kept hounds, — 
you must have a new coach-house, — ^you must have 
a new equipage to go to the races, — ^you must drink 
beer, for a good deal of beer is drunk in this coun- 
try." Why, these are exactly the arguments by 
which private individuals are ruined ; and from an 
inclination to listen to similar arguments, I believe, 
more evil has resulted to states, both ancient and 
modern, than people are willing either to suppose 
or to allow. Now, with the revenue in the condition 
I have mentioned, and with these opinions general, 
both in parliament and the country, how is it pos- 
sible to anticipate so large an increase in the income, 
and such a diminution in the expenditure, as would 
cover the loss which the revenue must sustain by the 
adoption of this measure? I certainly feel the force 
of this question ; and my answer is, that there is a 
general concurrence of opinion on the propriety of 
the reduction proposed, and a general demand for 
the measure, which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to resist. In the first place, this is a 
beneficial measure. It is admitted to be beneficial, 
and to be useful. It strongly appeals to reason, and 
to utility. Its beneficial tendency so strongly appeals 
to parliament, as to compel those who generally act 
in opposition to the government, in the other House, 
to make this an open question — ^for there are opep 
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questions on both sides* It is unconstitutional to 
suppose that any party is bound together in opposi- 
tion to the government. It is, however, the fact, 
that a number of persons are found to act together 
in opposition, and in this opposition open questions 
are also to be found. It is true they are not called 
open questions, and they are said to be "no party 
questions;" and the present has been declared a 
" no party question." I will say, then, when it is 
considered that this is a good and beneficial measure, 
universally demanded and supporte<^ by all classes 
and by all parties, — and when it is considered, also, 
that parliament has pledged itself to make good any 
deficiency in the revenue which may result from its 
adoption, — ^I think I have said enough to secure for 
it the assent of your lordships. It appeared to the 
government to be perfectly safe to trust to the pledge 
which has thus been given; and we have, in con- 
sequence, asked, by this bill, for the powers which 
have been considered necessary to carry the plan 
inio execution. Such are the grounds upon which 
the government ground their support of this great 
experiment. The noble lord opposite agrees with 
the government, that the results of the measure will 
be beneficial to the country, — and I cannot quote a 
higher authority in its favour. As to the case of an 
increase occurring in the revenue, it may be difficult 
to show that such increase will result irom this mea- 
sure ; but if an increase actually take place, and if 
general prosperity follow its adoption, unquestion- 
ably the measure will have been productive of great 
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advantage, even should the substitution of a new tax 
be required. This is mj answer to the question 
which I have heard asked, — namely, where, if a 
deficiency of revenue result, shall we find another 
tax pressing less upon the poor than the present 
rate of postage ? If its remission, here proposed, 
tend to promote general benefit, it must follow, un- 
questionaldj, that it will conduce to the advantage 
of the poorer classes ; and in this case a new tax 
would be the more easily supported. These are the 
grounds upon which I propose this measure for your 
lordships' approbation; and I rely with the most 
perfect confidence on the pledge which has been 
given by parliament, to make good any resulting 
deficiency in the revenue, — ^because I am sure that 
neither the country nOr parliament will ever ask for 
the adoption of any plan for which they are not 
prepared to pay the price, in case of experiencing a 
deficiency in the revenue as the consequence of its 
being conceded. 
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Mt Lords, it is with great hesitation and uneasi- 
ness, and with no little alarm, that I acquiesce in 
the noble duke's recommendation to allow this Bill 
to pass. However desirable it may be to reduce the 
rate of postage to the utmost, I cannot look without 
much anxiety upon the adoption of this immense, 
and, as I think, rash experiment on the finances of 
the country! I consider the Bill objectionable in 
the highest degree, not only in reference to its 
operation, but also in reference to the circumstances 
of the present times. I regard the Bill not only as 
a rash and dangerous, but as a clumsy, contrivance 
as well. It gives no explanation, in detail, why 
£1,650,000, is to be given up without any condition, 
to the treasury; it binds the treasury to nothing; 
and it contains an absurd provision, declaring that 
it shall cease to have effect after the 5th April, 1840. 
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Why are your lordships now called on to pass a Bill, 
of the details of which scarcely one mortal being 
has at this moment the remotest conception? I am 
quite sure that neither the noble viscount at the 
head of the government, nor the chancellor of the 
exchequer, has any clear and defined idea of the 
mode in which the Bill is to be carried into effect. 
The reason why your lordships are called upon at 
the present moment to take and adopt the unwise 
course of passing this Bill, is, that external pressure 
to which the noble viscount opposite has alluded, 
and of which his countenance and manner evidently 
show that he is so apprehensive. It is quite plain 
that the noble viscount is ready to do anything, — 
but one thing, — ^to avoid the necessity of yielding 
to that pressure. 

With respect to the power of firanking, which is 
to be abolished by the operation of the Bill, I would 
observe, that, individually, your lordships can care 
but little for it; but it ought to be recollected that this 
privilege was given for public reasons and for the 
public interest; and to leave the decision as to the 
continuance of the privilege to the accidental plea- 
sure of the treasury appears to me an awkward and 
inconvenient mode of dealing with the matter. But 
the great difficulty on the subject consists in the state 
of the revenue. It may be true that, in process of 
time, the new plan may replace in the treasury 
a considerable portion, if not the whole of the 
revenue which will be risked by its adoption; 
but it is impossible to read the documents on 
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the subject, without being convinced that the specu- 
lation, though very ingenious, is very vague and 
doubtfiiL The calculation is, that if the number 
of letters now passing through the post office be not 
increased under the new system to ^ve times or six 
times the present amount, a deficiency will occur in 
the revenue. Now, I might, perhaps, see no objec- 
tion to incurring the risk of a deficiency, if there 
existed at the present moment, a surplus which could 
be relied on, or, rather, if the country did not labour 
under a deficiency from which it evidently cannot 
escape. By a paper laid before the House, the 
revenue, I am glad to say, appears not to be in a 
decreasing condition. The estimate of the income 
for 1840 fixes the income at £48,128,900,— being 
an increase of £1,748,000 upon the income for the 
year 1836. During the intermediate years the fluc- 
tuations have been various; but, upon the whole, I am 
entitled to say that the produce of the revenue ought 
not to be regarded as in an unfavourable condition. 
The circumstance, however, which gives me alarm 
is, that the expenditure of the country has, since 
1836, been going on increasing at a marvellous rate; 
and every man must feel, not only that there is no 
prospect of a decrease of that expenditure, but that 
an increase of it must inevitably take place. The 
estimated expenditure for 1840 is £48,128,900, while 
the actual expenditure for 1836 was £45,003,000, 
— so that, in the course of this period, the increase 
in the expenditure has been not less than £3,125,900. 
Since this paper was laid on the table of the Housei 
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the government have been under the necessity of 
presenting a supplementary vote to the army estimate 
to parliament, for £75,000, which will raise the 
difference between the two years just mentioned to 
£3,200,900. Now I beg your lordships to consider 
the state of the funded debt. The charge, in 1836, 
for the permanent funded debt, temporary annuities, 
and the interest on exchequer bills, amounted to 
£28,784,000, while the estimate for 1840 is 
£29,442,000,— making a difference of £658,000; 
so that during these years of profound peace, — ^if 
peace can be said to exist at the present moment,-r— 
the result has been an increase in the annual charge 
for the public debt of £658,000. I am aware that 
part of this increase is owing to the application of 
£20,000,000 to a wise and benevolent purpose. I 
am far from blaming that expenditure ; but the fact 
is indisputable, that the annual charges on the 
revenue of the country have increased; and no 
economy, of the most cheese-paring description, can 
save the country from the payment of any portion 
of the £3,200,900 which I have stated as the amount 
of the increased expenditure since 1836. We must 
not expect to save anything on these heads. The 
noble viscount has stated the necessity for these 
items, and no person can doubt that the country is 
not in a condition to forego any part of this expendi- 
ture. What has been the increase of it during the 
last four yearsf No less than £3,200,900. And I 
do not conceive that there is any present prospect of 
getting rid of it. 

Q 
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What is our sitoation at tliis moment, both abroad 
and at home? The very proposal of the noble lord, 
the secretary of state for the home department, for 
additional forces, and the description he has given 
of the necessity for it, show that that necessity is not 
of so transitory a nature, that the mere raising of 
5000 men will remove it. We are engaged, too, at 
this moment, in one of the most gigantic military 
operations in India that was ever undertaken. We 
are undertaking to carry on a war in India; and 
though my noble Mend says that the East .India 
Company pays for it, yet I can show that that con- 
sideration does not signify, or alter the question. 
The object of this war is of very doubtful policy; 
it is carried on hundreds of miles from our own 
frontiers, and beyond those of a country which is 
governed by a man, certainly, of great talent, but in 
a very feeble state of health, — and who, although 
he is bound to us and we have stipulated for his 
favour by the conditions of a most onerous treaty, 
may not grant permission for our forces to traverse 
his territory on their return, but shut our troops out 
at any moment he pleases. And, again, behind the 
territories of Kunjeet Sing, there are those of the 
Ameers of Sinde, who are notoriously hostile to us. 
It is very likely that Schah Soojah will be established, 
and that Dost Mohammed will be sent to seek an 
asylum in another country; but our difficulty must 
begin when our success is complete. The difficult 
will be, how to deal with it; and therefore it is not 
likely we shall be quite at ease as to our militarj 
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and naval resources. But this is not the only cause 
for uneasiness in that part of the world. What is 
the state of our relations with Persia? We are, in 
fact, at war there. Your lordships were told, at the 
heginning of the session, that it was hoped that the 
misunderstanding with that power would soon pass 
away, and that amicable relations would be presently 
established. No such thing, however, has yet taken 
place. We are at war with Persia; and I have no 
difficulty in saying, that, in my judgment, there has 
been a signal degree of neglect evinced on the part 
of the government on this point of our foreign policy ; 
and that this circumstance, and the consecutive 
blunders committed on the part of Sir John McNeil, 
have placed us in such a situation as is likely to 
destroy all future relations of friendship and good 
feeling, and to throw Persia into the arms of Russia. 
No person, therefore, can say we are in a situation 
to reduce our military and naval expenditure. We 
are also engaged in increasing our distant possessions 
— ^in establishing a new colony in New Zealand, and 
another in New South Wales. We have, moreover, 
taken possession of a fortress on the Eed Sea, by a 
most extraordinary process. I will not, at present, 
enter into details on this subject; but if any noble 
peer will read the papers now lying on your lord- 
ships' table, he will find that, when his spirit of 
inquiry is once awakened, there is no end to the 
lengths to which it may be pushed. Then, how are 
we situated in Canada? My noble friend is a better 
judge of these matters than I can be; but, as I have 
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said, there is no reason for us to suppose we can 
dispense with any part of the expenditure. Well, 
then, what do your lordships think of the question 
respecting the North American Boundary? This 
question may give rise to one of the most complicated 
difficulties that the government can have to deal with. 
I think, therefore, that I am warranted in saying 
there is no reason to assume the state of our expen- 
diture can admit of material diminution. There is 
another circumstance, of which I must speak, though 
we have, as yet, only received imperfect information 
upon it, — and that is, the act of the Chinese in stop- 
ping our opium trade with that country. This is a 
very serious question ; and if our superintendent there 
has actually engaged us to pay £2,000,000 for opium 
delivered up to the Chinese government, as has been 
stated, — although I do not think we ought to pay it, 
yet we may be forced to do so ; but, at all events, if 
the Chinese government take effectual steps to pre- 
vent us from supplying the people of China with 
opium, the only way in which we can pay for the 
immense quantities of tea we purchase from them, 
will be, in future, with silver money. Now, talking 
of bullion and the state of the money market, — ^I 
believe that any reflecting person must pause at the 
conclusion he must come to, when he thinks of the 
precarious chances which must govern the supply of 
this metal, silver, in adequate quantity, in London; 
and of the difficulty, if not impossibility, of obtaining, 
from time to time, a sufficient amount of it to be 
carried out to China to pay for the teas we import 
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from thence, — and wanting which, we shall have to 
pat up with a large deficiency in the necessary supply 
of that commodity for the consumption of this country. 
Here, again, you will originate only another cause for 
the future diminution of the revenue. 

It appears to me a matter to give rise to serious 
apprehension. In truth, I feel all these difficulties 
so forcihly — ^indeed, I may call them dangers, — ^that 
I hardly know how I can justify myself in taking a 
part in passing this Bill. The period chosen for the 
experiment is most ill suited; whereas, if it were 
postponed till next year, the government might have 
time to consider every part of it, and for preparing 
all regulations, examining all details, and proposing, 
at the same time, to execute that pledge which par- 
liament is bound to redeem, — namely, to make up 
any resulting deficiency in the revenue. I, however, 
treat this pledge as a perfect absurdity. The govern- 
ment does not know how to propose to parliament to 
make up this deficiency. Any man, who looks at the 
state of our taxation, will find it impossible to put 
his finger on one item, with a view of proposing it 
to parliament as a subject of a fresh tax, with the 
least chance of success. If we take the customs for 
this purpose, it will be against the principle on which 
we have reduced them, for many years, in order to 
give our own manufacturer the raw produce of other 
countries at the cheapest rate. If we impose it on 
the produce of our own country, we shall be going 
contrary to the principle on which we have lately 
acted, of reducing the duty, so as to extend the con- 
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sumption. If it be placed on the manufsictures of 
other countries, it will be vitiating the principle of 
not imposing on them anything like a prohibitory 
duty. Surely, it cannot be intended to raise the 
assessed taxes — to renew the house tax, that was 
taken off a few years ago— nor to raise the window 
tax again, which has been but very recently reduced. 
The only result, then, to which the government will 
be able to come, — and which, I believe, it is the 
object of many persons who support this Bill to 
accelerate, — ^will be, to impose a property tax; but 
that will be found to be a very doubtful sourer of 
revenue. I do not believe the wisest financier that 
ever existed could take the list of our taxation, and 
pronounce under which head it would be possible to 
impose an additional tax of £1,500,000. It is not 
expedient, then, to press this sclfeme; at the same 
time, I concur with those who consider that a reduc- 
tion of the Post Office duty is a wise measure in 
itself; for, in my opinion, the Post Office revenue 
ought not to be raised with a mere view to revenue. 
A different policy has hitherto been followed; and I 
therefore must say, I think the course proposed, by 
the Bill, now to be taken, is very unwise and rash, 
and that the experiment may be fatal; but I hope I 
shall be found to be a false prophet. 
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Sm, I believe it is now nearly three months since 
I first proposed, as the organ of her Majesty's govern- 
ment, the measure which, I trust, is about to receive 
to-night the sanction of the House of Commons ; 
and, considering the lapse of time— -considering the 
frequent discussions — considering the anxiety of 
the people of this country that these debates should 
be brought to a close, I feel that I should be offering 
an insult to the House-— I should be offering an insult 
to the country, if I were to condescend to bandy per- 
sonalities upon such an occasion. Sir, I foresaw that 
the course which I have taken from a sense of public 
duty would expose me to serious sacrifices. I foresaw 
as its inevitable result, that I must forfeit friendships 
which I most highly valued — that I must interrupt 
political relations in which I felt a sincere pride; but 
the smallest of all the penalties which I anticipated 
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were the continued venomous attacks of the member 
for Shrewsbury (Mr. D'Israeli). Sir, I will only say 
of that honourable gentleman, that if he, after review- 
ing the whole of my public life — ^a life extending over 
thirty years previously to my accession to office in 
1841 — ^if he then entertained the opinion of me which 
he now professes; if he thought I was guilty of these 
petty larcenies from Mr. Homer and others, it is a 
little surprising that in the spring of 1841, after his 
long experience of my public career, he should have 
been prepared to give me his confidence. It is still 
more surprising that he should have been ready — as I 
think he was — to unite his fortunes with mine in 
office, thus implying the strongest proof which any 
public man can give of confidence in the honour and 
integrity of a minister of the Crown. 

Sir, I have explained more than once what were 
the circumstances under which I felt it my duty to 
take this course. I did feel in November last that 
there was just cause for apprehension of scarcity and 
famine in Ireland. I am stating what were the appre- 
hensions I felt at that time, what were the motives 
from which I acted; and those apprehensions, though 
they may be denied now, were at least shared then by 
those honourable gentlemen who sit below the gang- 
way (the protectionists). The honourable member 
for Somersetshire (Sir T. Acland) expressly declared 
that at the period to which I referred he was prepared 
to acquiesce in the suspension of the com laws. An 
honourable member also, a recent addition to this 
House, who spoke with great ability the other night, 
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the honourable member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Sejmer) 
distinctly declared that he thought I should have 
abandoned mj duty if I had not advised that, con- 
sidering the circumstances of Ireland, the restrictions 
on the importation of foreign corn should be tempo- 
rarily removed. I may have been wrong, but my 
impression was, first, that my duty towards a country 
threatened with famine required that that which had 
been the ordinary remedy under all similar circum- 
stances should be resorted to— -namely, that there 
should be free access to the food of man frcftn what- 
ever quarter it might come. I was prepared to give 
the best proof which public men generally can give 
of the sincerity of their opinions, by tendering my 
resignation of office, and devolving upon others the 
duty of proposing this measure ; and, Sir, I felt this 
— ^that if these laws were once suspended, and there 
was unlimited access to food, the produce of other 
countries, I, and those with whom I acted, felt the 
strongest conviction that it was not for the public 
interest — that it was not for the interest of the 
agricultural party, that an attempt should be made 
permanently to reimpose restrictions on the impor- 
tation of food. I could not propose the re-estab- 
lishment of the existing law with any guarantee for 
its permanence. As the noble lord says, I had 
acted with Mr. Huskisson in 1822, 1825, and 1826, 
in revising the commercial system, and applying to 
that system the principles of free trade. In 1842, 
after my accession to office, I proposed a revision of 
the corn laws. Had anything taken place at the 
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election of 1844 which precluded that revidion? 
Was there a public assurance given to the people 
of this country, at the election of 1841, that the 
existing amount of protection to agriculture should 
be retained ? [" Yes, yes ! "] There was, was 
there ? Then, if there was, you were as guilty as 
I. What was the assurance given ? If it was that 
the amount of protection to agriculture which ex- 
isted in 1843 and 1841 should be retained, oppo- 
sition ought to have been made by you to the revision 
of that system in 1842. Why was the removal of 
the prohibition on the importation of foreign meat 
and foreign cattle assented to? That removal 
must have been utterly at variance with any assu- 
rance that the protection to agriculture, which 
existed in 1840 and 1841, should be retained. 
Yet that removal was voted by tl^e House by large 
majorities ; and after the bill of 1842, was I not 
repeatedly asked this question, " Now that you 
have passed this bill establishing a new com law, 
will you give a public assurance that to that you 
will at all times adhere?" Did I not uniformly 
decline to give any such assurance ? I said I had 
no intention of proposing an alteration of that law 
at the time when the question was put to me ; but 
I distinctly declared that I would not fetter for ev^r 
my discretion by giving such a pledge. These things 
are on record. It was quite impossible for me, con- 
sistently with my own convictions, after a suspension 
of import duties, to propose the re-establishment of 
the existing law with any security for its continuance. 
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Well, then, the question which naturally arose was 
this — shall we propose some diminished protection 
to agriculture, or, in the state of public feeling i^hich 
will exist after the suspension of restriction, shall we 
propose a permanent and ultimate settlement of the 
question ? To be of any avail, it must have been 
diminished greatly below its present standard, and 
that diminution, I believe, would have met with as 
much opposition from the agricultural body as the 
attempt finally to settle the question. And now, 
after all these debates, I am firmly convinced that 
it is bettor for the agricultural interest to contem- 
plate the final settlement of this question, rather 
than to attempt the introduction of a law giving a 
diminished protection. My belief is, that a dimin- 
ished protection would in no respect conciliate agri- 
cultural feeling ; and this I must say, nothing could 
be so disadvantageous as to give an ineffectual 
protection and yet incur all the odium of giving an 
adequate one. What have we been told during this 
discussion? With scarcely an exception, I have 
listened attentively to every speech that has been 
made on this side of the House ; and, admitting the 
talent that has been displayed, I confess they have 
in no respect altered the conviction upon which I 
have acted. You tell me it would have been pos- 
sible, with such support as I should have received, 
to have continued the existing law; I believe it 
might have been. As far as the gratification of 
any personal object of ambition is concerned — 
{Irderrujption) — I am perfectly ready to listen to any 
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reply that may be made to my observations, and I 
think it is hardly fair to attempt to interrupt me 
by siich exclamations, but it has so far succeeded. 
[The right honourable baronet paused a few mo- 
ments and then continued.] I am told that it would 
have been possible to continue this protection ; but, 
after the suspension of it — for I now assume that 
the suspension would have been assented to on 
account of the necessities of Ireland — ^the difficulty 
of maintaining it would have been greatly increased; 
because it would have been shown, after the lapse 
of three years, that, although it had worked tolerably- 
well during the continuance of abundance, or at least 
of average harvests, yet at the moment it was exposed 
to the severe trial of scarcity, it then ceased to effect 
the object for which it was enacted, and that in addi- 
tion to the state of public feeling with reference to 
restrictions or imports generally, would have greatly- 
added to the difficulty of maintaining the law. There 
would have been public proof of its inefficiency for 
one of the great objects for which it was enacted. 
But let me say, although it has not been brought 
prominently under consideration, that, without any 
reference to the case of Ireland, the working of the 
law, as far as Great Britain is concerned, during 
the present year has not been satisfactory. You 
would have had to contend not merely with difficul- 
ties arising from suspension on account of the case 
of Ireland, but it would have been shown to you, 
that the rate of duty has been high on account of 
the apparent lowness in the price of com ; while 
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that lowness of price has arisen not from abundance 
in quantity, but from deficient quality. It would 
have been shown, and conclusiyely, that there are 
greater disparities of price in most of the principal 
markets of this country — ^between com of the highest 
quality and of the lowest, than have ever existed in 
former periods. It would have been proved that 
there never was a greater demand than there has 
been during the present year for wheat of fine 
qualily for the purpose of mixing with wheat of in- 
ferior quality, which forms the chief article brought 
for sale into our domestic markets. It would have 
been shown you that had there been free access to 
wheat of higher quality than they have assumed, 
the whole population of this country would for the 
last four months have been consuming bread of a 
better quality. My belief, therefore, is, that in 
seeking the re-enactment of the existing law after 
its suspension, you would have had to contend with 
greater difficulties than you anticipate. Still I am 
told, ^' You would have had a majority." I think 
a majority might have been obtained. I think you 
could have continued this law, notwithstanding these 
increased difficulties^ for a short time longer ; but I 
believe that the interval of its maintenance would 
have been but short, and that there would have 
been, during the period of its continuance, a des- 
perate confiict between different classes of society; 
that your arguments in favour of it would have 
been weak; that you might have had no alternative 
at an early period, had the cycle of unfavourable 
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harvests returned — and who can give an assurance 
that they would not? — ^ihat 70U might at an early 
period have had no alternative but to concede an 
alteration of this law under circumstances infinitely 
less favourable than the present to a final settlement 
of the question. The honourable gentleman the 
member for Dorsetshire said, "We can flght the 
league with their own weapons;" that is to say, 
finding that we cannot control by law those mea- 
sures resorted to by the anti-com-law league, 
which I cannot defend, and which I very sincerely 
regret were ever resorted to— the establishment of 
voters in counties, not being naturally voters in 
those counties — the honourable gentleman said, 
" We can make faggot votes as well as they;" and 
the landed interest, he said, by the greater &cilitie8 
which they possess, would be able to beat the league. 
Well, but what a sad alternative is this ! What a 
sad conflict to be carrying on! Even admitting 
that it would be necessary, and might be done from 
honest convictions of that necessity, could you do 
it without destroying the county constituencies? 
Surely, it is wise to consider the alternative; and, 
believe, me, you who are anxious for the maintenance 
of the aristocratic system, you who desire wisely, and 
justly desire, to discourage the infusion of too much of 
the democratic principle into the constitution of the 
country, although you might for a time have relied on 
the faggot votes you created in a moment of excite- 
ment, yet the interval would not be long before that 
weapon would break short in your hands! You 
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would find that those additional votes created for the 
purpose of combating the votes of the league, though 
when brought up at the first election, under the in- 
fiuence of an excitement connected with the com 
laws, they might have been true to your side, yet^ 
after the lapse of a short time, some exciting ques- 
tion connected with democratic feelings would arise, 
and then your votes and the votes of the league, not 
being subjected to legitimate infiaence, would unite, 
and you would find you had entailed on the country 
permanent evils ; destroying the constitution for the 
purpose of providing a temporary remedy. It was 
the foresight of these consequences — ^it was the be- 
lief that you were about to enter into a bitter and, 
ultimately, an unsuccessful struggle, that has induced 
me to think that for the benefit of all classes, for the 
benefit of the agricultural class itself, it was desirable 
to come to a permanent and equitable settlement of 
this question. 

These are the motives on which I acted. I know 
the penalty to which I must be subject for having so 
acted; but I declare, even a^r the continuance of 
these debates, that I am only the more impressed 
with the conviction that the policy we advise is cor- 
rect. An honourable gentleman in the course of this 
evening, the honourable member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Hudson), informed us that he had heard that there 
was excitement about the com laws ; but he under- 
took to give a peremptory contradiction to that report, 
for he never recollected any public question being 
proposed involving such great interests, which, on 
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the whole, was received by all classes concerned-^ 
by the manufacturing and by the agricultural classes 
— with less excitement, and with a greater disposi- 
tion to confide in the wisdom of the decision of 
parliament. Well, if that be so— if this question is 
proposed at such a time — -[Mb. Hudson. — ^No, no.] 
I certainly understood the honourable member to 
make that statement. [Mb. Hudson. — ^I will explain 
after.] I may be mistaken, and of course I am, if the 
honourable member says so ; but I understood him 
to say, that so far from there being any undue ex- 
citement, he thought that there was much less than 
could have been expected, and that all parties were 
disposed to acquiesce in the decision of parliament. 

[Mb. Hudson. — ^What I stated I believe was 
this; that there was no excitement in favour of the 
Bill — not that there was a deep feeling on the part 
of the agriculturists against it, but that there was 
no public excitement in its favour.] 

That varies very little from the expressions I used, 
and entirely justifies the inference which I drew. If 
there be no excitement in favour of the bill, and 
no strong feeling on the part of the agriculturists 
against it, it appears to me that this is not an unfa- 
vourable moment for the dispassionate consideration 
by parliament of a subject otherwise calculated to 
promote excitement on the part of one class, and to 
cause great apprehension on the part of the other; 
and the honourable member's statement is a strong 
confirmation of my belief that it is wise to undertake 
the settlement of this question when there is such 
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absence of exeitement, rather than to wait nntil a 
period when un&TOurable harvests and depressed 
manu&ctures may have brought about a state of 
things which may render it less easy for you to ex- 
ercise a dispassionate judgment on the matter. Sir, 
I do not rest my support of this bill merely upon 
the temporary ground of scarcity in Ireland. I do 
not rest my support of the bill upon that temporary 
scarcity; but I believe that scarcity left no alterna- 
tive to us but to undertake the consideration of this 
question ; and that consideration being necessary, I 
tUnk that a permanent adjustment of the question 
is not only imperative, but the best policy for all 
concerned. And I repeat now, that I have a firm 
belief that it is for the general benefit of all — ^for 
the best interests of the country, indepehdent of the 
obligation imposed on us by temporary scarcity, it 
is for the general interests of the great body of the 
people that an arrangement should be made for a 
permanent removal of the restrictions upon the in- 
troduction of food. 

I will assign my reasons for that opinion. I take 
my facts from the opponents of this measure. I 
take the speech of the honourable gentleman the 
member for Oxfordshire (J. W. Henley) — a speech 
distinguished by all the ability and usual earnestness 
and research of the honourable gentleman. We shall 
have no difference respecting our facts, for I shall 
take them from the opponents of the measure. The 
only question is as to the just ini»Brence to be drawn 
from these facts. The honourable gentleman said 

B 
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— *' Allowing that the facts and figures which we 
have produced for the last thirty years are correct, 
then I find that there has heen a great increase in 
trade — that there has been a cheapening of commo- 
dities ; but there has been no improvement in the 
social condition of the great masses of the people." 
Now, all of you admit that the real question at issue 
is the improvement of the social and moral condition 
of the masses of the population ; we wish to elevate 
in the gradation of society that great class which 
gains its support by manual labour — that is agreed 
on all hands. The mere interest of the landlords — 
the mere interest of the occupying tenants, important 
as they are, are subordinate to the great question — 
what is calculated to increase the comforts, to im- 
prove the condition, and elevate the social character 
of the millions who subsist by manual labour, whether 
they are engaged in manufactures or in agriculture? 
What, then, says the honourable member for Oxford- 
shire? Take his statements to be correct; and they 
suggest matter for grave consideration. Here is a 
country in which wealth has increased — ^in which 
trade has increased — in which commodities have 
been cheapened; but, said the honourable gentleman* 
<' the social condition of the people has not been 
raised; I have tried it by every test by which I can 
determine the fact, and the conclusion I come to is 
that it has not." J£ that be so, is it not a formidable 
state of things ? If increased wealth and enjoyment 
— if increased trade and cheaper commodities have 
not given the people more contentment^ have not 
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elevated them in the moral scale — if the moral and 
social improvement of those who form the foundation 
and platform of society has not advanced, is that not ' 
a subject of serious reflection ? He says, '< I look 
to the state of crime — it has increased : I look to 
the great articles, not of consumption, but of luxury, 
which have become necessities : I look to sugar, to 
tea, and to other articles of a similar nature, and I 
find there has been no corresponding increase of 
consumption." He says — "I draw my inferences 
from the facts and the statistics of the last thirty 
years." Well, let us go back to the period at which 
the thirty years commence. Thai is the year 1815. 
Then began the present system of protection to 
agriculture. 

You say you have carefully considered this state 
of things — that you have looked at them for the 
last thirty years; and you find increased wealth, 
increased trade, but a deteriorated condition of the 
people. With what do you compare the condition 
of the people for the last thirty years? With 
what preceding period do you institute the com- 
parison? Take any period of the last century. 
Let us exclude the war; because during the war 
which began in 1 793, there was a great dislocation 
of capital, and a great derangement of social interest. 
Our comparison, to take a period of peace similar to 
that of liie last thirty years, must be a period which 
preceded the French war. We must go to the last 
century. Take what period you please — take the 
period from 1700 down to 1791; and now let us 
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compare what was the state of the law when the 
people, according to your showing, were in a more 
prosperous condition than during the last thirty 
years. Let us compare the state of the law at 
this period, or at any part of this period, with 
that when protection to agriculture began in 1815. 
Why, for the first sixty-six years of the last 
century there was no impediment to the impor- 
tation of com. For the first sixty-six years of that 
century this country was an exporting country. Let 
me ask you what were the agriculturists of Croatia 
and Hungary at that time about? Why did they 
not send us corn? This country was exporting com 
at that time — the price of com was low and did not 
exceed 41s. What was the law passed in 1773? 
Why, foreign corn was admitted at a duty of 6d., 
when the price was above 49s. 6d. ; and under that 
law, for six years after it was passed, this country 
was an exporting country. And did agriculture 
suffer during that period? Why, Sir, there were 
more Enclosure bills passed during that period, when 
there was a free importation of foreign com — ^when 
it might be brought in at a duty of 6d. if the price 
exceeded 49s. than ever before. There were not 
less than 1,560 Enclosure bills passed. You say, 
then, that the condition of the people was compara- 
tively better in point of morality and comfort than 
since 1815. In 1815, the commencement of the 
period of thirty years, this law was passed — that 
foreign corn should not be imported into England 
until after the price had arrived at 80s. There was 
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a positive prohibition of foreign com unless the 
-price arrived at 808. That was the perfection of 
protection. Was that to continue? You relaxed it. 
In 1822, yon permitted the importation of foreign 
com when the price exceeded 70s. You altered 
this law again, which the honourable member for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme (Mr. Colquhoun) ranks with 
principles and ancient institutions. By the law of 
1828, you subjected foreign com when the price was 
under 64s. to a duty of 23s. 8d.; when it was at 69s. 
you subjected it to a duty of 16s. 8d. ; and that law 
remained in force till 1842; and it was under the 
influence of this law, until you altered it in 1842, 
that you have the admissioln of the honourable gen- 
tleman the member for Oxf(»rdshire, that the social 
and moral condition of the people has not improved. 
What, also, did we in 1815? We imposed enormous 
duties and positive prohibitions upon other articles, 
the produce of foreign countries. At that time the 
duty upon foreign butter and cheese was 2s. 6d. 
and Is. 6d. respectively; we raised it to £1 and 
10s. 6d. Therefore, we did in 1815 adopt the 
principle of strict protection to agriculture; and 
the honourable gentleman says that he finds crime 
increased, and the command over comforts and the 
moderate luxuries which partake of tiie nature of 
necessaries lessened. He says that i$ the result of 
the inspection of thirty years. So much, then, for 
the condition of the great body of the people. 

Now I come to the facts of the honourable member 
for the north Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. E. S. Cayley). 
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I heard his speech; I was sorry to observe the indis- 
position under which he laboured — ^an indisposition 
which in no degree prevented the exercise of his in- 
tellectual faculties, or prevented him from speaking 
with his usual clearness and power. I ask you to take 
the facts of the honourable gentleman since 1815. I 
am quoting the very expressions he used; the account 
I am giving of agriculture since that period is not 
mine, but his. I followed him closely, and took 
down his account of the condition of agriculture 
under a state of almost perfect protection. In 1815 
you had prohibition of foreign importation till com 
exceeded 80s. ; and these are the historical annals of 
the honourable gentleman, the advocate of agricul- 
tural protection. In 1816 and 1817, he says, you had 
severe distress. [Mr. Catley. — ^In 1815 and 1816.] 
I think it was after 1815 and 1816 — I think it was 
in 1817, that a Speech was made from the Throne 
lamenting the state of society, and the efforts that 
were made by designing men to take advantage of 
the distress of the country. It was in 1817 that the 
Habeas Corpus act was suspended, and the Seditious 
Meetings bill was passed. In 1819, the honourable 
gentleman said, that such was the severity of distress 
that the six acts were passed. In 1822, he said, agri- 
cultural distress was so intense that a committee was 
appointed for the purpose of devising a remedy. He 
said that at that time the price of wheat — of beauti^ 
wheat — ^was 40s. ; that a farmer stated, I think, that 
where there were 150 persons usually^out of em- 
ployment, there were then 300; and that he had the 
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greatest difficulty, on account of the low price of 
wheat, in giving employment to the agricultural 
labourers. From 1822 the honourable gentleman 
advanced to 1830, and he said that in 1830, on 
account of the depressed state of agriculture, we 
had the " Swing " fires. In 1833 agriculture was 
again so depressed that it was necessary to appoint 
a committee to consider that distress, and to attempt 
to devise a remedy. He said that there were 
thirty-five villages in the north of England with 
a population of 200,000 persons, depending upon 
their labour, and their wages did not exceed 
3s. 8^d. per week per man.' In 1834, he said, the 
Preston operatives presented a petition to this 
House, in which they complained of poverty, of 
ignorance, and of vice. The year 1835, he said, 
was as had as the year 1822, and prices were so low 
that the ordinary employment of agriculture could 
not be afforded. 1836 and 1837, he said, were years 
of sudden prosperity; but that came to an end in 
1838, and there was prostration and suffering from 
1839 to 1842. 

That is the account which the honoutable member 
gives of the state of agriculture under that protection 
which was terminated by the bill of 1842. Now, 
observe what the honourable member also said ; he 
said that there was a constant alternation of high 
prices and of low prices; and he said, differing from 
many who concur with him in their vote, that the 
low prices, though caused by favourable harvests, 
entailed the greatest suffering upon the agricultural 
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classes, and that in 1822 and 1835, the farmer who 
had sold his wheat for less than 40s. complained, on 
account of the lowness of prices, that he could not 
give the usual employment That lowness of price 
did not arise from competition with foreign com ; 
there was no foreign com imported to reduce prices; 
that low price was caused by competition amongst 
the home growers of com. There was a glut arising 
from productive harvests, there was no outlet for it, 
and there was prostration and suffering of the agri- 
culturists in consequence. That is the account which 
the honourable member gives of the result of high 
protection, not upon the manufacturing interest, bat 
upon the agricultural ; and when he had given that 
account — ^when he had detailed those sufferings on 
the part of the agriculturists, I was surprised to 
hear the honourable gentleman conclude with a 
quotation — 

** Woodman, spare that tree!** 

1 beg pardon, I am afraid I should have to ask the 
honourable member to supply me with the verse, 
but the purport of it was that not a bough must be 
touched; that those whom it sheltered in youth 
ought to let it remain in their old age : after that 
account of the consequences of this high protection 
upon the agricultural interest, I was surprised to 
hear that advice which the honourable gentlemian 
gave us, not to touch a bough of that tree, under the 
shade of which agriculture bad so long flourished* 
If he had said — 
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'* Hk H Mftflto IB pMolt die 

* * agro qid itatidt meo 

Te» tiisteligniiiii, te cxhrmn 

In domiiii caput immerentia **— 

I think it would have been a more appropriate quo- 
tation. 

But now, is there no exception to be made from 
this period of thirty years? Did nothing occur 
at the latter part of that period of thirty years to 
exempt it from the stigma which the honourable gen- 
tlemen cast upon the preceding part? There have 
been three years — 1843, 1844, and 1845— during 
which you have had, from some cause or other, the 
benefits of plenty and of cheapness. During the 
last three of these thirty years the average price of 
wheat a little exceeded 50s. ; and let us see whether 
during that period that censure will apply which 
applies to the former period — ^let us see whether, 
during the last three years, there has been no in- 
crease of comfort, no improvement in morality, no 
abatement of seditious feeling or disaffection. I 
care not what may be the cause of the abundance 
which has prevailed during the last three years; you 
say the cause is not to be attributed to the tariff, 
but that good harvests have produced abundance. 
Be it so. But there has been comparative abun- 
dance. There has been a less outlay required for 
the purchase of articles of first necessity. You say 
there has been a demand for labour on railways. 
Why, that is an effect, and not a cause. It is on 
account of your prosperity that you are enabled to 
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apply jour capital to internal improvements, causing 
this demand for labour and giving increased wages; 
and do you believe if wheat had been at 70s. instead 
of 50s., there would have been the same stimulus to 
the application of capital? But grant that the tariff 
of 1842 had nothing to do with the abatement of 
price in 1843, 1844, and 1845. I will concede it to 
jou that it is attributable to the favour of Providence 
— ^to good harvests. But let us see what has been 
the result of this abundance. I will take the tests 
of the honourable gentleman. He says, facts and 
figures show that there has been no increase of con- 
sumption. Now, I will show that during the last 
three years trade has flourished, capital has accu* 
mulated ; but that you cannot say of the last three 
years what you can say of the preceding twenty- 
seven years — ^that there has been a deterioration in 
the social condition of the people. I will first take 
those articles which enter largely into consumption. 
I have here a statement of the quantities of certain 
articles entered for home consumption in the United 
Kingdom from 1839 to 1841, and from 1843 to 1846, 
showing the average quantity of each article in each 
of those periods. In the first three years, when the 
prices of provisions were high, the average consump- 
tion of sugar — for the three years ending in 1841 — 
was 3,826,000 cwt. The average consumption for 
the last three years ending the 1st of January, 1846, 
had increased from 3,826,000 cwt. to 4,346,000 cwL 
The average consumption of tea in the first three 
years was 34,685,000 fib. In the last three years it 
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increased to 42,000,000 tt>. The average consump- 
tion of coffee during the first three years of high 
price was 27,941,000 ft) annually; the average con- 
sumption of the last three years was 31,883,000 tfo. 
The consumption of cocoa in the first three years 
averaged 1,859,000 ft> annually; in the last three 
years 2,575,000 ft). Take another article, which, 
though in a smaller degree, enters largely into the 
consumption of the poor, and which is not a bad 
test of their comfort. During the first three years 
the consumption of currants averaged 175,000 cwt.; 
in the last three years it had increased to 280,000 
cwt. I take then the tests of the honourable mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire — the consumption of articles 
necessary to the comfort of the people ; and I show 
him that comparative plenty has produced this 
change in the command of the working classes over 
the smaller luxuries of life. 

I will next come to a more important point — the 
state of crime. You have now an official record, 
presented within a few days, of what has been the 
state of crime in this country during the last thirty 
years. Now, what was the state of crime during 
tiie first period of twenty-seven years I From the 
first record in 1805 down to 1842, when the com- 
mitments attained the maximum number hitherto 
recorded, the increase in crime progressed from year 
to year, until it had extended to above 600 per cent. 
In 1843 a change commenced. In that year the 
number of commitments decreased. Within the last 
six years, three years of great increase of crime have 
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been followed by three years during which the de- 
crease was so considerable, that the number of com- 
mitments in 1845 has been' reduced to what it was 
seven years ago. In the three years of iiigh prices, 
this was the state of crime in each year: — ^The num- 
ber of commitments in the first year was 27,187; 
in the second, 27,760; and in the third, 31,309. 
During the last three years the number of commit- 
ments has been — ^in the first year, 29,591 ; in the 
second, 26,542; and in the third, 24,303. Well, 
then, I take this other test of criminality and the 
extension of morality; and I ask whether we can 
resist the legitimate inference that the comparative 
cheapness and plenty which have existed during the 
last three years have had their effect in producing 
this diminished criminality? The gentleman who 
drew up this return says — " The decrease of com- 
mitments in England," for the last three years, <* has 
therefore been general, continued, and extensive, to 
a degree of which there is no recorded example in 
this kingdom." He says again — '^ In the sixth class, 
containing those offences which do not &11 within 
the definitions of the foregoing classes" — violence 
to the person, and offences against property — <' there 
is a total absence of commitments for seditious riots 
or sedition.^ 

A total absence of commitments for these offences! 
Why, can you have a stronger proof of the improve- 
ment of a country, apart from the command of 
comforts, than the fact that there should have been 
this progressive diminution in commitments, and a 
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total absence of any commitments for sedition or 
seditious riots? I saj, therefore, comparing the 
result of the three years when we have had dimin- 
ished protection to agriculture and a reduced price 
of provisions, with the twenty-seven preceding years, 
the inference is, just that the diminution of crime 
is attributable to an increased command over those 
articles which constitute the food of the people. But 
you say, ^^ As this happy state of things has arisen 
during the existence of the present corn laws — ^as 
the present com laws have been co-existent with 
cheapness and plenty, on what principle do you 
seek to disturb this happy arrangement ? You have 
proved that, co-existent with the com laws, there 
have been cheapness and happiness ; why, then, do 
you now come forward to propose their alteration!'' 
Why, if you can show me that those laws were the 
cause of this happiness and plenty, that would no 
doubt be a strong and powerM reason for their 
continuance. But it cannot be denied that, simul- 
taneously with a reduced protection to agriculture, 
there has been not only no diminution in agricultural 
imfNTOvement, but increased exertions, an increased 
demand for agricultural products, and increased 
comfort for the people. 

As you have proceeded downwards from 1815 to 
1842, there has been a corresponding benefit from 
the abatement of protection. If we could anticipate 
that the law of 1842 would continue to produce all 
the advantages to which I have referred, that might 
be a conclusive reason for adhering to it. But you 
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assert that &voiirable harvests have occasioned these 
advantages. Why, what guarantee have you for the 
continuance of &vourable harvests ? You have had 
comparatively favourable harvests for the last three 
years ; and you say then, as a matter of necessity, 
that we ought to continue this law. Continue the 
law, say I too, if you can prove that this particular 
law has been the cause of these benefits. If, how* 
ever, you say that favourable harvests have been the 
cause, I say, then, that that does not constitute any 
reason for continuing the law. Those who have 
observed attentively the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
have remarked that there are cycles of favourable 
and unfavourable years. There was an unfavourable 
cycle of years in 1839, 1840, and 1841, during which 
time there was great distress. There has been since 
a favourable cycle of years, during which there has 
been comparative abundance. But supposing that 
this cycle of years in which we have had unfavour- 
able harvests should again return, have we, I ask, 
any security that the law of 1842 will enable us to 
obtain an ample supply of food? Suppose, also, 
that, co-existent with those unfavourable harvests, 
we had also a depressed state of manufactures — shall 
we then be in a favourable position for making any 
alteration in the law? Remember how short a 
time has elapsed since we had the state of Paisley, 
of Sheffield, and of Stockport, brought under our 
special notice. Now, if these times should again 
return, ailer this interval of comparative happiness, 
when the contrast of our misery will be considerably 
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heightened hj the preceding period of happiness 
which has prevailed, do you believe it would be 
possible to maintain in existence a law which leaves 
a dutj of 16s. a quarter upon wheat when it had 
arrived at the price of 66s.? You may say, " Dis- 
regard the progress of public opinion; defy the 
league ; enter into a combination against it ; deter- 
mine to fight the battle of protection, and you will 
succeed." My firm belief is — ^without yielding to 
the dictation of the league, or any other body — 
[" Oh, oh !"] — ^yes, subjecting myself to that impu- 
tation, I will not hesitate to say my firm belief is, 
that it is most consistent with prudence and good 
policy^ most consistent with the real interests of the 
landed proprietors themselves, most consistent with 
the maintenance of a territorial aristocracy, seeing 
by how precarious a tenure, namely, the vicissitudes 
of seasons, you hold your present protective system 
— ^I say, it is my firm belief that it is for the advan- 
tage of all classes, in these times of comparative 
comfort, and comparative calm, to anticipate the 
angry discussions which might arise, by proposing 
at once a final adjustment of this question. 

I have stated the reasons which have induced me 
to take the present course. You may no doubt say 
that I am only going on the experience of three 
years, and am acting contrary to the principles of 
my whole life. Well, I admit that charge — ^I admit 
that I have defended the existence of the com laws 
— yes, and that up to the present period, I have 
refused to acquiesce in the proposition to destroy 
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them. I candidlj admit aU tills ; bat when I am 
told that I am acting inconsistently with the prin- 
ciples of mj whole life, by advocating free trade, I 
give this statement a peremptory denial. During 
the la^t three years I have subjected myself to many 
taunts on this question, and you have often said to 
me that Earl Grey had found out something indicat- 
ing a change in my opiuions. Did I not say I thought 
that we ought not hastily to disturb vested interests 
by any rash legislation? Did I not declare that the 
principle of political economy suggested the purchas- 
ing in the cheapest market, and the selling in the 
dearest market ? Did I not say that I thought there 
was nothing so special in the produce of agriculture 
that should exempt it from the application of this 
principle which we have applied already to other 
articles ? You have a right, I admit, to taunt me 
with any change of opinion upon the com laws; 
but when you say, that by my adoption of the prin- 
ciple of free trade I have acted in contradiction to 
those principles which I have always avowed during 
my whole life, that charge, at least, I say, is desti- 
tute of foundation. 

Sir, I will not enter at this late hour into the 
discussion of any other topic. I foresaw the conse- 
quences that have resulted from the measures which 
I thought it my duty to propose. We were charged 
with the heavy responsibility of taking security 
against a great calamity in Ireland. We did not 
act lightly. We did not form our opinion upon 
merely local information — the information of local 
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authorities likely to be influenced bj an undue 
alarm. Before I and those who agreed with me 
came to that conclusion, we had adopted every 
means — ^by local inquiry, and by sending perfectly 
disinterested persons of authority to Ireland — to 
form a just and correct opinion. Whether we were 
mistaken or not — ^I believe we were not mistaken, 
but, even if we were mistaken — ^a generous construc- 
tion should be put upon the motives and conduct of 
those who are charged with the responsibility of 
protecting millions of the subjects of the Queen from 
the consequences of scarcity and fiunine. Sir, what- 
ever may be the result of these discussions, I feel 
severely the loss of the confidence of those from 
whom I heretofore received a most generous support. 
So far from expecting them, as some have said, to 
adopt my opinions, I perfectly recognise the sincerity 
with which they adhere to their own. I recognise 
their perfect right, on account of the admitted failure 
of my speculation, to withdraw from me their confi- 
dence. I honour their motives, but I claim, and I 
always will claim, while intrusted with such powers 
and subject to such responsibility as the minister of 
this great country is intrusted with, and is subject to 
— ^I always will assert the right to give that advice 
which I conscientiously believe to be conducive to 
the general well-being. I was not considering, 
according to the language of the honourable member 
for Shrewsbury, what was the best bargain to make 
for a party. I was considering first what were the 
best measures to avert a great calamity, and, as 
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a secondarj oonmderation, to relieve that interest 
which I was bound to protect from the odium of 
refusing to acquiesce in measures which I thought 
to be necessary for the purpose of averting that 
calamity. Sir, I cannot charge myself or my col- 
leagues with having been unfeithful to the tnot 
conmiitted to us. I do not believe that the great 
institutions of this country have suffered during our 
administradon of power. The noble lord (Lord J. 
Bussell) says he hopes that the discussions which 
have threatened the maintenance of amicable rela- 
tions with the United States will be brought to a 
fortunate close. Sir, I think I can appeal to the 
course which we have pursued, against some oblo- 
quy, some misconstruction, some insinuations, that 
we were abandoning the honour of this country — ^I 
think I can appeal to the past experience of this 
government, that it has been our earnest desire, by 
every effort consistently with the national honour, 
to maintain friendly relations with every country on 
the face of the globe. This principle, so long as we 
are entrusted with the management of public afi^drs, 
will continue to influence us in respect to the settle- 
ment of our unfortunate differences with the United 
States. Sir, if I look to the prerogative of the 
Crown— if I look to the position of the Church — if 
I look to the influence of the uistocracy — ^I cannot 
charge myself with having taken any course incon- 
sistent with conservative principles, calculated to 
endanger the privileges of any branch of the legida- 
ture, or of any institutions of the country. My 
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«ttni«Bt wish has heen, during my tenure of power, 
to impress the people of this country with a belief 
that the legislature was animated by a sincere desire 
to frame its legislation upon the principles of equity 
and justice. I have a strong belief that the greatest 
object which we or any other government can con* 
template should be to elevate the social condition of 
that class of the people with whom we are brought 
into no direct relationship by the exercise of the 
elective franchise. I wish to convince them that 
our object has been to apportion taxation, that we 
shall relieve industry and labour from any undue 
burden, and transfer it, so far as is consistent with 
the public good, to those who are better enabled to 
bear it. I look to the present peace of this country^ 
I look to the absence of all disturbance — ^to the non- 
existence of any commitment for a seditious offence; 
I look to the calm that prevails in the public mind ; 
I look to the absence of all disaffection ; I look to 
the increased and growing public confidence on 
account of the course you have taken in relieving 
trade from restrictions, and industry from unjust 
burdens; and where there was dissatisfaction I see 
contentment, where there was turbulence I see there 
is peace ; where there was disloyalty I see there is 
loyalty; I see a disposition to confide in you, and 
not to agitate questions that are at the foundations 
of your institutions. Deprive me of power to-mor- 
row, you can never deprive me of the consciousness 
that I have exercised the powers committed to me 
from no corrupt or interested motives — from no 
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desire to gratify ambition, or attain anj personal 
object; that I have laboured to maintain peace 
abroad consistently with the national honour and 
defending every public right — ^to increase the confi- 
dence of the great body of the people in the justice 
of your decisions, and by the means of equal law to 
dispense with all coercive powers — to maintain 
loyalty to the Throne, and attachment to the con- 
stitution, from a conviction of the benefit that will 
accrue to the great body of the people. 
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Sib, anxioas as many members are to deliver their 
sentiments upon this most important question, yet I 
am sure they will feel that it is due to myself, that 
it is due to this House, that it is due to the country, 
that I should not permit the second night of this 
debate to close, without having stated to the House 
my views upon the matters in question, and my 
explanation of that part of my conduct for which I 
have been called to account. 

When I say that this is an important question, I 
say it in the fullest expression of the term« It is a 
matter which concerns not merely the tenure of office 
by one individual, or even by a government; it is a 
question that involves principles of national policy, 
and the deepest interests as well as the honour and 
dignity of England. I cannot think that the course 
which has been pursued, and by which this question 
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has assumed its present shape, is becoming those, 
by whose act it has been brought. under the discus- 
sion of parliament, or such as fitting the gravity 
and the importance of the matters which they have 
thus led this House and the other House of parlia- 
ment to discuss. For if that partj in this country 
imagine that they are strong enough to cany the 
government by storm, and to take possession of the 
citadel of office; or, if without intending to measure 
their strength with that of their opponents, they 
conceive that there are matters of such gravity 
connected with the conduct of the government, that 
it becomes their duty to call upon parliament solemnly 
to record its disapprobation of what has passed, I 
think that either in the one case or in the other, that 
pBHy ought not to have been contented with obtain- 
ing the expression of the opinion of the House of 
Lords, but they ought to have sent down their reso- 
lution for the consent and concurrence of this House; 
or, at least, those who act with them in political co- 
operation here, should themselves have proposed to 
this House to come to a similar resolution. But, 
be the road what it may, we have come to the same 
end*; and the House is substantially considering 
whether they will adopt the resolution of the House 
of Lords, or the resolution which has been submitted 
to them by my honourable and learned firiend the 
member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck). 

Now, the resolution of the House of Lords involves 
the future as well as the past. It lays down for the 
future a principle of national polii^, which I con- 
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mdesT totallj incompatibk with i)ie interests, with the 
rights, with the honour, and with the dignity of the 
Gonntrj; and at varianoe with the practice, not only 
c^this, but of all other civilised countries in the world. 
Even the person who moved it was obliged essentially 
to modify it in his speech. But none of the modifi- 
ci^ons contained in the speech were introduced into 
the rescdution adopted by the other House. The coun* 
tiy is told that British subjects in foreign lands are 
entitled — ^for that is the meaning of the resolution-*- 
to nothing but the protection of the laws and the tri^ 
bnnals of the land in which they happen to reside. 
The country is told that British subjects abroad must 
not look to their own country for protection, but must 
trust to that indifferent justice which they may hap- 
pen to receive at the hands of the government and 
tribunals of the country in which they may be. 

The House of Lords has not said that this pro- 
position is limited to constitutional countries. The 
House of Lords has not said that the proposition is 
inapplicable, not only to arbitrary and despotic coun- 
tries, but even to constitutional countries where the 
courts of justice are not free; although these limita- 
tions were stated in the speech. The country is 
simply informed by the resolution, as it was adopted, 
that, so &r as foreign nations are concerned, the 
foture rule of the government of England is to be, 
tiiat, in all cases, and under all circumstances, British 
eulnjects are to have that protection only which tiie 
law and the tribunals of the land in which they 
happen to be, may give them. 
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Now, I deny that proposition ; and I say it is a 
doctrine on which no British minister ever yet has 
acted, and on which the people of England never 
will suffer any British minister to act. Do I mean 
to say that British subjects abroad are to be above 
the law, or are to be taken out of the scope of the 
laws of the land in which they live ? I mean no 
such thing ; I contend for no such principle. Un- 
doubtedly, in the first instance, British subjects are 
bound to have recourse for redress to the means 
which the law of the land affords them, when that 
law is available for such purpose. That is the 
opinion which the legal advisers of the Crown have 
given in numerous cases ; and it is the opinion on 
which we have founded our replies to many appli- 
cations for our interposition in favour of British 
subjects abroad. And allow me, at the first moment 
when I have occasion to mention the legal advisers 
of the Crown, to say, that I heard with pain asper- 
sions cast from a quarter from which they ought 
not to have come, upon the person who is the legal 
adviser of the office which I have the honour to hold. 
I should have thought that a person who by his own 
experience must have known, not only the learning, 
but the independence of mind, and the sense of justice 
that characterise the distinguished individual who 
holds the office of Queen's Advocate, would have 
abstained from those aspersions which have been 
cast upon that meritorious officer. 

Perhaps I may have deviated from the strict orders 
of the House in what I have said ; but I felt it due 
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to an bononrable-minded man to give iaj testimonj 
on the earliest occasion that presented itself, to the 
independence and integrity of his character. 

I say then, that if our subjects abroad have com- 
plaints against individuals, or against the govern* 
ment of a foreign country, if the courts of law of that 
country can afford them redress, then, no doubt, to 
those courts of justice the British subject ought in 
the first instance to apply; and it is only on a denial 
of justice, or upon decisions manifestly unjust, that 
the British government should be called upon to 
interfere. But there may be cases in which no con- 
fidence can be placed in the tribunals, those tribunals 
being, from their composition and nature, not of a 
character to inspire any hope of obtaining justice 
from them. It has been said, ^' We do not apply this 
rule to countries whose governments are arbitrary 
or despotic, because there the tribunals are under 
the control of the government, and justice cannot 
be had; and, moreover, it is not meant to be applied 
to nominal constitutional governments, where the 
tribunals are corrupt." But who is to be the judge 
in such a case, whether the tribunals are corrupt or 
not ? The British government, or the government 
of the State from which you demand justice? 

I will take a transaction that occurred not long 
ago, as an instance of a case in which, I say, the 
people of England would not permit a British sub- 
ject to be simply amenable to the law of the foreign 
country in which he happened to be. I am not 
going to talk of the power of sending a man arbi- 
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trarilj to Siberia; nor of a country, the conatituticm 
of which Tests despotic power in the hands of the 
Sovereign. I will take a case which happened in 
Siciljy where not long ago a decree was passed, that 
any man who was found with concealed arms in his 
possession should be brought before a court-martial, 
and, if found guilty, should be shot. Now, this 
happened. An innkeeper of Catania was brought 
before a court-martial, accused under thb law by 
some police officers, who stated that they had dis- 
covered in an open bin, in an open stable in his inn- 
yard, a knife, which they denounced as a concealed 
weapon. Witnesses having been examined, the coun- 
sel for the prosecution stated that he gave up the 
case, as it was evident there was no proof that the 
knife belonged to the man, or that he was aware it 
was in the place where it was found. The counsel 
for the defendant said, that such being the opinion 
of the counsel for the prosecution, it was unnecessary 
for him to go into the defence, and he left his client 
in the hands of the court. The court, however, 
nevertheless pronounced the man guilly of the charge 
brought against him, and the next morning the man 
was shot. 

Now, what would the English people have said 
if this had been done to a British subject? and yet 
everything done was the result of a law, and the 
man was found guilty of an offence by a tribunal 
of the country. 

I say, then, that our doctrine is, that, in the first 
instance, redress should be sought from the law courts 
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of ^e comitiy ; but that in cases where redress eannot 
be so had— 4iiid those cases are many-— to confine a 
British subject to that remedy only, would be to 
deprive him of the protection which he is entitled 
to receive. 

Then the question arises, how does this rule apply 
to the demands we have made upon Greece? And 
here I must shorUy remind the House of the origin 
of our relations with Greece, and of the condition of 
Greece; because those circumstances are elements 
that must enter into the consideration of tiie course 
we have pursued. 

It is well known that Greece revolted from Turkey 
in 1820. In 1827, England, France, and Russia de- 
termined upon interposing, and ultimately, in 1828, 
they resolved to employ forcible means in order to 
bring Turkey to acknowledge the independrace of 
Greece. Greece, by protocol in 1830, and by treaty 
in 1 882, was erected into a separate and independent 
State. And whereas nearly from the year 1820 up 
to the time of that treaty of 1832, when its indepen* 
dence was finally acknowledged, Greece had been 
under a republican form of government, with an 
Assembly and a President, the three Powers deter^ 
mined that Greece should thenceforth be a monarchy. 
But while England assented to that arrangement, 
and considered that it was better that Greece should 
assume a monarchical form of government, yet we 
attached to that assent an indispensable condition, 
that Greece should be .a constitutional monarchy. 
The British government could not consent to place 
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the people of Greece, in their independent political 
existence, under as arbitrary a government as that 
from which they had revolted. Consequently, when 
the three Powers, in the exercise of that function 
which had been devolved upon them by the authority 
of the General Assembly of Greece, chose a Sovereign 
for Greece (for that choice was made in consequence 
of, and by virtue of the authority given to them by 
the General Assembly of Greece), and when Prince 
Otho of Bavaria, then a minor, was chosen; the 
three Powers, on announcing the choice they had 
made, at the same time declared that King Otho 
would, in concert with his people, give to Greece 
constitutional institutions. 

The choice and that announcement were ratified 
by the King of Bavaria in the name^ and on the 
behalf, of his son. It was, however, understood, 
that during the minority of King Otho, the estab- 
lishment of the constitution should be suspended ; 
but that when he came of age, he should enter into 
communication with bis people, and, together with 
them, arrange the form of constitution to be adopted. 
King Otho came of age, but no constitution was 
given. There was a disinclination on the part of 
his advisers to counsel him to fulfil that engagement. 
The government of England expressed an opinion, 
through various channels, that that engagement 
ought to be fulfilled. But opinions of a different 
kind reached the royal ear from other quarters. 
Other governments, naturally — I say it without 
implying any imputation — are attached to their own 
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forms. Each government thinks its own form and 
nature the best, and wishes to see that form, if 
possible, extended elsewhere. Therefore, I do not 
mention this with any intention of casting the least 
reproach upon Russia, or Prussia, or Austria. Those 
three governments at that time were despotic. Their 
advice was given, and their influence was exerted to 
prevent the King of Greece from granting a consti- 
tution to his people. We thought, however, that in 
France we might And sympathy with our political 
opinions, and support in the advice which we wished 
to give. But we were unfortunate. The then 
government of France, not at all undervaluing con- 
stitutional institutions, thought that the time was 
not yet come when Greece could be ripe for repre- 
sentative government. The 'King of Bavaria leaned 
also to the same side. Therefore, from the time 
when the Xing came of age, and for several yeais 
afterwards, the English government stood in this 
position in Greece with regard to its government— 
that we alone were anxious for the fulfilment of the 
engagement of the Eing, while all the other Powers 
who were represented at Athens, were averse to its 
being made good, or at least were not equally desirous 
of urging it upon the King of Greece. This neces- 
sarily placed us in a situation, to say the least of it, 
of disfavour on the part of the agents of those Powers, 
and on the part of the government of Greece. I was 
sorry for it; at the same time I don't think the people 
of this country will be of opinion that we ought, for 
the sake of obtaining the mere good-will of the Greek 
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govenunenty to have departed from the prineifde 
which we had biid down from the beginning. But 
it was so ; and when people talk of the antagonistic 
influences which were in conflict at the Greek court; 
and when people say, as I have heard it said, that 
our ministers, and the ministers of foreign govern- 
ments, were disputing about the appointment of 
mirarchs and nomarchs, and God knows what petty 
officers of State, I say that^ as &r as our minister 
was concerned, that is a statement entirely at vari* 
ance with the fact. Our minister, Sir Edmund Lyons, 
never, during the whole time he was in Greece, asked 
any favour, of any sort or kind, for himself, or for 
any friend. No conduct of that mean, and low, 
and petty description was carried on by any person 
connected with the English government. It was 
known that we wished the Greek nation should 
have representative institutions, while, on the other 
hand, other influences were exerted the other way; 
find that, and that only, was the ground of the dif- 
ferences which existed. 

One of the evils of the absence of constitutional 
institutions was, that the whole system of government 
grew to be full of every kind of abuse. Justice could 
not be expected where the judges of the tribunals 
were at the mercy of the advisers of the Crown. The 
finances could not be in any order where there was 
no public responsibility on the part of those who 
were to collect or to spend the revenue. Every sort 
of abuse was practised. 

In all times, in Greece, as is well known, ^here 
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has preyaikdy horn the daring habits of the people^ 
s sjBtem of compulsory appropriation — ^forcible ap- 
propriation by one man of that which belonged to 
another ; which, of course, is very disagreeable to 
those who are the victims of the system, and exceed- 
ingly injurious to the social condition, improvement, 
and prosperity of the country. In short, what 
foreigners call brigandage, which prevailed under 
the Turkish rule, has not, I am sorry to say, dimin- 
ished under the Greek sovereignty. Moreover, the 
police of the Greek government have practised abuses 
of the grossest description ; and if I wanted evidence 
on that subject I could appeal to the honourable 
gentleman who has just sat down, who, in a pam- 
phlet, which all must have read, or ought to read, 
has detailed instances of barbarity of the most re- 
volting kind practised by the police. I have here 
depositions of persons who have been subjected to 
the most abominable tortures which human ingenuity 
could devise — ^tortures inflicted upon both sexes most 
revolting and disgusdng. One of the officers, a man 
of the name of Tzino, at the head of the police, was 
himself in the habit of inflicting the most diabolical 
tortures upon Greeks, and upon foreigners, Turks, 
and others. This man Tzino, instead of being pun- 
ished as he ought to have been, and as he deserved 
to be, not only by the laws of nature, but by the 
laws of Greece — this person, I am sorry to say, is 
held in great favour in quarters where he ought to 
have received nothing but marks of indignation. 
Wifflf this being the state of things in Greece, 
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there have always been in every town in Greece a 
great number of persons whom we are bound to 
protect — ^Maltese, lonians, and a certain number of 
British subjects. It became the practice of this 
Greek police to make no distinction between the 
Maltese and lonians, and their own fellow-subjects. 
We shall be told, perhaps, as we have already been 
told, that if the people of the country are liable to 
have heavy stones placed upon their breasts, and 
police officers to dance upon them; if they are liable 
to have their heads tied to their knees, and to be 
left for hours in that state ; or to be swung like a 
pendulum, and to be bastinadoed as they swing, 
foreigners have no right to be better treated than 
the natives, and have no business to complain if the 
same things are practised upon them. We may be 
told this, but that is not my opinion, por do I believe 
it is the opinion of any reasonable man. Then, I 
say, that in considering the cases of the lonians, for 
whom we demanded reparation, the House must 
look at and consider what was the state of things 
in this respect in Greece ; they must consider the 
practices that were going on, and the necessity of 
putting a stop to the extension of these abuses to 
British and Ionian subjects by demanding compen- 
sation, scarcely, indeed, more than nominal in some 
cases, but the granting of which would be an ac- 
knowledgment that such things should not be done 
towards us in future. 

In discussing these cases, I am concerned to have 
to say that they appear to me to have bee^ dealt 
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with elsewhere, in a spirit, and in a tone, which I 
think was neither befitting the persons concerning 
whom, nor the persons by whom, nor the persons 
before whom, the discussion took place. It is often 
mora convenient to treat matters with ridicule, than 
with grave argument; and we have had serious 
things treated jocosely; and grave men kept in a 
roar of laughter for an hour together, at the poverty 
of one sufferer, or at the miserable habitation of 
another ; at the nationality of one injured man, or 
the religion of another; as if because a man was 
poor he might be bastinadoed and tortured with 
impunity; as if a man who was born in Scotland 
might be robbed without redress; or, because a man 
is of the Jewish persuasion, he is fair game for any 
outrage. It is a 'true saying, and has often been 
repeated, that a veiy moderate share of human wis- 
dom is sufficient for the guidance of human affairs. 
But there is another truth, equally indisputable, 
which is, that a man who aspires to govern mankind, ' 
ought to bring to the task, generous sentiments, 
compassionate sympathies, and noble and elevated 
thoughts. 

Now, Sir, with regard to these cases, I would 
take first, that which I think would first present 
itself to the mind of an Englishman — I mean the 
insult offered by the arrest of the boat's crew of her 
Majesty's ship FafUome, The time has been, when 
a man aspiring to a public situation, would have 
•thought it his duty to vindicate the honour of the 
British navy. Times are changed. It is said that 

T 
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in this case there were onlj a few sailors taken oat 
of a boat by some armed men — that they were car- 
ried to the guard-bouse, but were soon set at liberty 
again — and why should we trouble our heads about 
80 small a matter ? But did we ask anything extra- 
ordinary or unreasonable on account of this insult t 
What we asked was an apology. I really did not 
expect to lire to see the day, when public men in 
England could think that in requiring an apology 
for the arbitrary and unjustifiable arrest of a British 
officer and British seamen in the performance of 
their duty, we were making a demand " doubtful in 
its nature, and exaggerated in its amount." Now, 
what is the history of this case ? for circumstances 
have been referred to, in connection with it, which 
do not appear from the statement of the case itself* 
The son of the Vice-Consul, who had dined on board 
the Fantomcj was taken ashore in the evening by the 
coxswain and a boat's crew, and landed on the beach. 
The coxswain accompanied the young gentleman to 
his father's house, and on returning to the boat was 
taken prisoner by the Greek guard. The guard 
went down to the boat, and, finding the seamen in 
it were without arms, began thumping them with 
the butt-ends of their muskets, and wounded one 
man in the hand by a thrust with a bayonet. The 
guard then took the seamen prisoners, and carried 
them to the guard-house, where after a certain time 
they were released through the interposition of the 
Vice-Consul, and they returned to their ship. Ex- 
cuses were given for this proceeding, and the gist 
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of them was this— that the guard thought the boat 
belonged to the Spitfire^ and that it had been seen 
landing rebels, one of whom had escaped; this sup- 
posed rebel being a boy fourteen years old, who had 
returned quietly to his father's house. 

The matter to which these excuses related, 
occurred a little while before, in consequence of the 
disorganised state of Greece — a disorganisation, by 
the by, which arises entirely from the acts of the 
government; because it has been, and still is, the 
practice of the government, instead of punishing 
brigands, to amnesty and pardon them; and, indeed, 
it is even supposed that the officers of police some- 
times got shares in the plunder. That, however, is 
a matter of opinion ; but it is a fkct that the robbers 
are almost always pardoned; and such is the en- 
couragement thereby given to the system of plunder, 
that the robbers go about armed in bands, and 
sometimes actually attack and occupy towns. 

An instance of this kind happened at Patras. 
Merenditi, the leader of a band of robbers, attacked 
Patras ; the governor had an armed force under his 
orders; but, either from a determination to foUow the 
example set by the government of showing deference 
to the robbers, or because he thought that discretion 
is the better part of valour, he fled, and left the town 
to the mercy of the banditti. The inhabitants finding 
themselves deserted by their natural defenders, threw 
themselves on the protection of the foreign consular 
body; and begged and entreated that the Consuls 
would intercede for them, and make some arrange- 
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ment with the robbers. Our Consul aocordioglj, 
at the intercession and with the authority of the 
principal inhabitants of Patras, entered into an ar- 
rangement with the leader of the robbers hy which 
that leader consented to forego the plunder of the 
town, on condition that he should receiye a certain 
sum of money, and be conveyed away from the town 
in safety by one of the British ships of war. The 
people of Patras were thankfuL The money re- 
quired by the robbers, which was reduced by 
negotiation to one-half of their original demand, 
was collected and deposited in the hands of the 
Vice-Consul. Merenditi marched down to the quay 
to embark; when the governor, who had run away 
from danger, now advanced boldly with his men, 
and endeavoured to attack the robbers' rear-guard, 
and to take some of them prisoners before they 
could embark. Our officers, however, said ''No. 
There is not only honour amongst thieves, but 
honour to be observed towards thieves. We were 
asked to make an arrangement, and to give our 
guarantee — ^we will abide by that guarantee, and 
protect this man and his band." Accordingly he 
was protected, and went off with the ransom paid by 
the inhabitants of the town. This was the matter 
which was alluded to, when the Greek authorilies 
said, that the guard supposed the boats' crew, whom 
they made prisoners, had been landing rebels from 
the Spitfire — ^they pretended to suppose that the 
boat had landed some of Merenditi's band. Surely 
no defence is necessary for having demanded an 
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apology for an insult offered to the British navj. I 
am induced to believe that the governments of other 
countries would have taken more severe measures 
under similar circumstances. 

I now come to the case of the lonians, who were 
plundered in the custom-house at Salcina. These 
men were passing by in their boats; they were 
summoned to go in by the officer in command, and 
when in, they were robbed. The men who robbed 
them were dressed like soldiers, but were said to be 
bandhti. The customs officer alleged that he was 
beaten by the robbers, and compelled by them to 
order the lonians to enter the custom-house. It 
must be remembered, however, that a Greek vessel 
lying in the custom-house was not plundered; while 
the lonians were plundered, stripped of their clothes, 
and severely beaten. It is absurd to compare a case 
of ihis kind with that of travellers attacked by rob- 
bers in passing through a country. 

K the government officer was not acting in con- 
nivance with the robbers, still, when foreigners were 
decoyed into a Greek custom-house by one of its 
officers, and were there beaten and plundered, the 
Greek government must be held responsible for 
what Was done. This, however, is said to be a case 
in which the unhappy Ionian boatmen ought to have 
gone to law. I should like to know whom they could 
have prosecuted f In this instance, our demand was 
moderate ; we asked nothing for the indignity and 
injury the men had suffered, but simply l^e amount 
of which they had been robbed* 
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I next come to the case of the two XonianSy who 
TCTj innocently, as they imagined, on a national fes- 
tival, according to the custom of their own country, 
ornamented their little booths, in which they sold 
trifling articles, with flags. The police interfered, 
and took down the flags. Some discussion arose 
about indignity offered to the British flag. The 
matter was not satisflsictorily explained, but we let 
it drop. We did not insist on that ; and, if that 
had been all, nothing further would have been said. 
But the lonianfs were arrested, manacled, and thumb- 
screwed ; and in that state paraded through the town, 
and put in prison. It was said, ^' How could they go 
to prison, except through the streets!" True; but 
there was no necessity for taking them through 
streets which did not lie in. their way. They were 
pan^ded by way of insult, through the streets of 
Fatras, and dismissed next day, because no charge 
could be maintaine4 against them. Then it was 
said that the application of the thumbscrew had not 
maimed them for life. Had that indeed been the 
case, the men would have been entitled to compen- 
sation; but for a very little thumbscrewing, applied 
only during an evening walk, no compensation ought 
to have been required. I am of a different opinion. 
Thumbscrews are not as easy to wear as gloveSf 
which can be put on and pulled off at pleasure. 
We therefore felt it necessary to require, in this case, 
the moderate compensation of £20 each, for the men 
who had been ill-treated; and the more so, because of 
the habitual infliction of torture by the police. 
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Th«n came the case -of two men, whose houses 
being infested hj di8i4^eeable insects, thought proper 
in hot weather to sleep in the streets. They were 
taken up by the police, carried before an officer, and 
severely flogged with a whip, in the sight of persons . 
who deposed to the &ct. What right had the Greek 
authorities to flog these men ? They had committed 
no offence; there had been no trial, no condemnation, 
no sentence. In this case, also, compensation was 
demanded, as a token that persons under British 
protection cannot be ill-treated with impunity. 

Then I come to the case of Mr. Finlay. It is said 
that he is '<a cannie Scot;" that he speculated in 
land, buying in the cheapest, and wishing to sell in 
the dearest market His land was taken by the 
King of Grreeee, for purposes of private enjoyment. 
Nobody wiU deny that it is fitting the Sovereign of 
Greece should have a palace ; and, if it was neces- 
sary to take Mr. Finlay's ground for its site, or for 
the garden attached to it, Mr. Finlay himself made 
no objection to that. All that Mr. Finlay wanted, 
wlis to be paid for his land. It is said that Mr. 
Finlay bought his land at a very cheap rate. That 
was a matter with which the Greek government had 
nothing to do; they had only to pay Mr. Finlay 
what was the value of the land at the time when 
they took it from him. 

The conduct of the Greek government in Mr, 
Finla/s case was very different from that of 
Frederick the Great in a similar case towards one 
of his subjects, a man of humble rank. This man 
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Tefnsed to sell to bis sovereign a little bit of gronnd 
on wbich a windmiU stood, the ground being neees* 
sarj for tbe completion of a magnificent plan of a 
residence for tbe monarch. The conduct of the 
King of Prussia was very different from that of the 
King of Greece. The King of PrnSsia, thangh a 
conqueror in the field, and the absolute monarch of 
a great country, respected the rights of a subject 
however humble; and not only left the monument 
of the independence of his subject standing in the 
midst of his ornamented grounds; but used to point 
to it with pride; feeling that it was a proof, that 
though he was great and powerful, he knew how 
to respect the rights of the meanest. For fourteen 
long years Mr. Finlay was driven from pillar to post, 
put off with every sort of shuffling and evanve 
excuse, and deprived of compensation for his land, 
unless he would take what was wholly inadequate. 

In 1843 came a revolution. Till 1848 the Greek 
government had continued arbitrary ; the King de* 
dining, under the circumstances I have menti(med^ 
to grant a constitution. In 1848 the patience of the 
Greeks was exhausted. They rose in Athens, and 
extorted by forcti that which had been refused to 
reason. When the constitution was granted, courts 
of justice were established, which were not indeed 
independent, because the judged were liable, not 
only to be removed from one court to another, but 
to be entirely dismissed at the will of the Sovereign ; 
still in 1843 there were courts to which Mr. Finlay 
might, as it has been stated, have applied. But 
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thej had no competence with respect to events which 
had happened hefore their creation. Mr. Finlay, 
therefore, had no remedy. But I have heard it 
most triumphantlj, distinctly, positiTcly asserted, 
that this case exhibits the bad &ith of the English 
government ; fdr thiat at the time when Mr. Wyse 
made his demands on the Greek government, we 
and he knew that the case of Mr. Finlay was abso- 
lutely, finally, and conclusively settled. No such 
thing. That is an assertion absolutely, finally, and 
conclusively at variance with the truth. 

There had been an agreement made for arbitration 
in this case; and a most curious sample it afibrds of 
the manner in which things are carried on in Greece. 
Mr. Finlay said, *' I will submit my claim to arbitra- 
tion." *' By all means," was the reply of the Greek 
government ; *^ you shall name one arbiter and we 
another.'' But Mr. Finlay has been described as 
^* a cannie Scot," and looking far into the future, 
he foresaw a possibility, which might have struck a 
man even not so far north, that the two arbiters 
might differ; and he suggested that an nmpire should 
be appointed. The Greek government said, "You 
are quite right. We see how it is, and we will 
appoint one. But Mr. Finlay, being a sensible 
man, did not like to submit his case to a tribunal 
where there would be two to one againiMi him, and 
so he declined that arbitration. The Greek govern- 
ment then gave up this unreasonable proposal, which 
they had made just as if it had been quite a mattto of 
course, and a commission of arbitration was agreed 
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upon, eonsbting of two respectable people, and an 
umpire properly appointed. If that arbitration had 
gone on, and the money awarded bj it had been 
paid, Mr. Finla/s case would have been absolately, 
finallj, and conclusively settled. But by the law of 
Greece, arbiters so appointed must pronounce an 
award within three months, or, if they don't, then 
the arbitration falls, and drops to the ground. The 
commissioners could not make their award without 
certain documents, which could only be furnished 
by an officer of the Greek government. This officer, 
by some unfortunate accident, did not furnish them, 
and the arbitration fell to the ground by efflux of 
time. 

Therefore, when Baron Gros came to inquire into 
the matter, he found this case just as it had been, 
when Mr. Finlay first made his complaint. Baron 
Gros said to Mr. Finlay, "Why, your claim is 
setUed." « Setded? No," said Mr. Finlay* " Why, 
have you not received your money?" "Not a 
£uihing, and I don't know what amount I am to 
receive." In short, his case was exactly in the same 
state in which it was before the arbitration had been 
agreed to. 

That was a case in which we made no specific 
demand. The only specific demand was, that Mr. 
Finlay should receive whatever the value of his 
land should be found to be. We fixed no sum; we 
were unable to ^ any; and the sum he received 
afterwards was the amount which the two arbiters, 
one named by Mr. Finlay, the other by the Greek 
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gov^nment, were prepared to award, splitting the 
difference between their respective estimates. I 
don't think that in that case, the claim was either 
doubtful in justice, or exaggerated in amount. 

Then we come to the claim of M. Pacifico— a 
claim which has been the subject of much unworthy 
comment. Stories have been told, involving im* 
putations on the character of M. Pacifico; I know 
nothing of the truth or Msehood of these stories^ 
All I know is, that M. Pacifico, after the time to 
which these stories relate, was appointed Portuguese 
Consul, first to Morocco and afterwards at Athens. 
It is not likely that the Portuguese government 
would select for appointments of that kind a person 
whose character they did not believe to be above 
reproach. But I say, with those who have before 
had occasion to advert to the subject, that I don't care 
what M. Pacifico's character is. I do not, and can- 
not admit, that because a man may have acted amiss 
on some other occasion, and in some other matter, 
he is to be wronged with impunity by others. 

The rights of a man depend on the merits of the 
particular case ; and it is an abuse of argument to 
say, that you are not to give redress to a man, 
because in some former transaction he may have 
done something which is questionable. Punish him 
if you will — punish him if he is guilty, but don't 
pursue him as a Pariah through life. 

What happened in this case ? In the middle of 
the town of Athens, in a house which I must be 
allowed to say is not a wretched hovel, as some 
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people have described it; but it does not matter 
what it is, for whether a man's home be a palace or 
a cabin, the owner has a right to be there safe from 
injary — ^well, in a house which is not a wretched 
hovel, but which in the early days of King Oiho 
was, I am told, the residence of the Count Arman- 
sperg, the Chief of the Regency — a house as good 
as the generality of those which existed in Athens 
before the Sovereign ascended the throne — M. 
Facifico, living in this house, within forty yards of 
the great street, within a few minutes' walk of a 
guard-house, where soldiers were stationed, was 
attacked by a mob. Fearing injury, when the mob 
began to assemble, he sent an intimation to the 
British minister, who immediately informed the 
authorities. Application waa made to the Greek 
go;vemment for protection. No protection was 
afforded. The mob, in which were soldiers and 
gens^d'armes, who, even if officers were not with 
them, ought, from a sense of duty, to have interfered 
and to have prevented plunder — that mob, headed 
by the sons of the Minister of War, not children of 
eight or ten years old, but older — ^that mob, for 
nearly two hours, employed themselves in gutting 
the house of an unoffending man, carrying away or 
destroying every single thing the house contained^ 
and left it a complete wreck. 

Is not that a case in which a man is entitled to 
redress from somebody? I venture to think it is. 
I think that there is no civilised country where a 
man subjected to such grievous wrong, not to speak 
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of insults and ii^juries .to the members of his family, 
would not justlj expect redress from some quarter 
or other. Where was he to apply for redress at 
Athens? The Greek government neglected its duty, 
and did not pursue judicial inquiries, or ii^titute 
legal prosecutions as it might have done fo^' the 
purpose of finding out and punishing some of the 
culprits* The sons of the Minister of War were 
pointed out to the government as actors in the out- 
rage. The Greek government were told to " search 
a particular house; and that some part of M. Paci- 
fico's jewels would be found there." They declined 
to prosecute the Minister's sons, or to search the 
house. But, it is said, M. Pacifico should have 
applied to a court of law for redress. What was 
he to do? Was he to prosecute a mob of five 
hundred persons? Was he to prosecute them 
criminally, or in order to make them pay the value 
of his loss? Where was he to find his witnesses? 
Why, he and his &unily were hiding or fiying, 
during the pillage, to avoid the personal outrages 
with which they were threatened. He states, that his 
own life was saved by the help of an English friend. 
It was impossible, if he could have identified the 
leaders, to have prosecuted them with success. 

But what satisfaction would it have been to M. 
Pacifico to have succeeded in a criminal prosecution 
against the ringleaders of that assault? Would 
that have restored to him his property? He 
wanted redress, not revenge. A criminal prosecu- 
tion was out of the cjuestion, to say nothing of the 
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chances, if not the certainty, of failure in a country 
where the tribunals are at the mercy of the advisers 
of the crown, the judges being liable to be removed, 
and being oflen actually removed upon grounds of 
private interest and personal feeling. "Was he to 
prosecute for damages! His action would have 
lain against individuals, and not, as in this country, 
against the hundred. Suppose he had been able to 
prove that one particular man had carried off one 
particular thing, or destroyed one particular article 
of furniture; what redress could he anticipate by a 
lawsuit, which, as his legal advisers told him, it 
would be vain for him to undertake ? M. Pacific© 
truly said, " If the man I prosecute is rich, he is 
sure to be acquitted; if he is poor, he has nothing 
out of which to afford me compensation if he is 
condemned/' 

The Greek government having neglected to give 
the protection they were bound to extend, and 
having abstained from taking means to afford re^- 
dress, this was a case in which we were justified in 
calling on the Greek government for compensation 
for the losses, whatever they might be, which M. 
Pacifico had suffered. I think that claim was 
founded in justice. The amount we did not pretend 
to fix. If the Greek government had admitted the 
principle of the claim, and had objected to the 
account sent in by M. Pacifico— if they had said, 
^' This is too much, and we think a less sum suffi- 
cient," that would have been a question open to 
discussion, and which our Ministers, Sir E. Lyons 
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at first, or Mr. Wyse afterwards, would have been 
ready to have gone into, and no doubt some satis- 
factory arrangement might thus have been effected 
with the Greek government. But the Greek govern- 
ment denied altogether the principle of the claim* 
Therefore, when Mr. Wyse came to make the claim, 
he could not but demand that the claim should be 
settled, or be placed in train of settlement, and that 
within a definite period, as he fixed it, of twenty- 
four hours. 

Whether M. Pacifico's statement of his claim was 
exaggerated or not, the demand was not for any 
particular amount of money. The demand was, 
that the claim should be settled. An investigation 
might have been instituted, which those who acted 
for us were prepared to enter into, fairly, dispassion- 
ately, and justly. 

M. Pacifico having, from year to year, been treated 
either with answers wholly unsatisfactory, or with a 
positive refusal, or with pertinacious silence, it came 
at last to this, either that his demand was to be 
abandoned altogether, or that, in pursuance of the 
notice we had given the Greek government a year 
or two before, we were to proceed to use our own 
means of enforcing the claim. " Oh ! but," it is 
said, ^'what an ungenerous proceeding to employ 
so large a force against so small a Power ! '^ Does 
the smallness of a country justify the magnitude of 
its evil^acts? Is it to be held that if your subjects 
sufier violence, outrage, plunder in a country which 
is small and weak, you are to tell them when they 
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apply for redress, that the country is so weak and 
80 small that we cannot ask it for compensation? 
Their answer would be, that the weakness and 
smallness of the countiy make it so much the more 
easy to obtain redress. ^^No," it is said, ''gene-* 
rosity is to be the rule." We are to be generous to 
those who have been ungenerous to you ; and we 
cannot give you redress because we have such ample 
and easy means of procuring it. 

Well, then, was there anything so uncourteous in 
sending, to back our demands, a force which should 
make it manifest to all the world that resistance was 
out of the question ? Why, it seems to me, on the 
contrary, that it was more consistent with the honour - 
and dignity of the government on whom we made 
those demands, that there should be placed before 
their eyes a force, which it would be vain to resist, 
and before which it would be no indignity to yield. 
If we had sent merely a frigate and a sloop of war, 
or any force with which it was possible their forces 
might have matched^ we should have placed them 
in a more undignified position by asking them to yield 
to so small a demonstration. Therefore, so far from 
thinking that the amount of the force which hap- 
pened to be on the spot was any aggravation of what 
is called the indignity of our demand, it seems to me 
that the Greek government, on the contrary, ought 
rather to have considered it as ^minishing the 
humiliation, whatever it might be, of being, obliged 
to give at last to compulsion, that which had been 
ID long refiised to entreaty. 
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Well then, however, did we, in the application of 
that force, either depart from established usage, or 
do anything that was unnecessarily pressing on the 
innocent and unoffending population of Greece? I 
say the innocent and unoffending population, because 
it was against the government, and not against the 
nation, that our claim for redress was directed. The 
courses that may be pursued in cases where wrong 
is done by one government towards the subjects of 
another, are various. One is, what is commonly 
called <' reprisals;" that is, the seizing something of 
value, and holding it in deposit until your demands 
are complied with ; or, if you fail in that, and don't 
choose to resort to other methods, applying that 
which you have seized, as a compensation for the 
wrong sustained. That is one method. Another is 
the modified application of war — such as a blockade 
-—a measure frequently adopted by the governments 
of maritime States when they demand redress for 
injuries. Last come actual hostilities. Many in- 
stances of such measures have been quoted in this 
debate as having been adopted by the governments 
of other countries, especially by the French g<JVem- 
ment, when they have had a demand to make for 
injuries sustained by their subjects; and, by the by, 
when people complain of the peremptory manner in 
which our demand was made, and the shortness of 
the l^me allowed for consideration, I wish to call to 
the recollection of honourable gentlemen what was 
done by the French squadron no longer ago than 
1848. 

u 
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There was an instiirection at Naples, in May, 
1848. The great street of the town was filled with 
barricades, and the troops had to force those barri- 
cades. To do that they were obliged to occupy the 
houses right and left, in order to turn those defences; 
and as thej forced one house after another, and passed 
on from house to house, they neglected to leave any 
guards behind them. They were followed by the 
Lazzaroni, and the houses were plundered. Some 
French people whose shops were thus rifled, com- 
plained to the French Minister, and to the French 
Admiral — there being then a French squadron 
before the port of Naples. The French Admiral, 
Admiral Baudin, quite cut out Sir W. Parker, and, 
being applied to by those French citizens, he sails 
up the bay, lays his ships broadside to, in front of 
the palace, and writes a note to the government to 
say, that he has been called on by his countrymen 
to protect them; and he adds — that letter being 
dated half-past one on the 17th of May — that unless 
by three o'clock of that very day he obtains a satis- 
factory assurance — a satisfactory assurance that his 
countrymen shall be efficiently protected, reserving, 
he says, for future discussion their claims for com- 
pensation — but — " unless in one hour and a half I 
get, on board this ship, a satisfactory assurance that 
they shall be efficiently protected, I shall land the 
crews of my fleet and will take care of them myself." 

Well, then, I say that Sir W. Parker acted with the 
greatest moderation in enforcing our demands. He 
began with reprisals, not with a blockade, wishing to 
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avoid all unnecessary interruption to the commerce 
of other countries. But he made reprisals in a way 
which I helieve has not often been adopted* The 
government was the offending party, and he took 
possession of vessels belonging to the government. 
Now, that is not the usual plan, and for very good 
reasons. 

Vessels belonging to governments are armed. 
They may feel it to be their duty to defend them- 
selves. To seize armed vessels would therefore 
probably lead to bloodshed ; and reprisals are gene- 
rally effected by seizing merchant vessels belonging 
to the country on which the demand is made. But, 
the disparity of force being so great on this occasion, 
Sir W. Parker began by seizing the few armed 
vessels belonging to the State. He then gave the 
government time to reflect upon that demonstration. 
It was not attended to. Even then he did not 
immediately proceed to make reprisals upon mer- 
chant vessels. He first laid an embargo upon them. 
He gave notice that he had placed a lien upon them, 
and that they must not quit their ports. That failed : 
then he took merchant vessels, but only a limited 
number, and placed them under the custody of his 
fleet, avoiding to subject commerce in general to any 
greater degree of restraint than was unavoidably 
necessary for the execution of his instructions. It 
has been said, that we seized upon fishing-boats, 
and interrupted the coasting trade. I don't believe 
that. On the contrary, I believe that the embargo 
did not extend to fishing-boats, or to vessels of 
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small tonnage employed in the coasting trade of the 
country. 

Well, Sir, in that state of things, the French 
government offered us their good offices and media- 
tion. "We readily and cheerfully accepted their good 
offices. We accepted them by a note of the 12th of 
February, which has been laid on the table, and in 
which we distinctly stated the grounds and conditions 
on which, and the extent to which, those good offices 
were accepted. 

There could be no mistake between the English 
and French governments upon that point. We took 
as our precedent the course that was pursued in the 
sulphur question at Naples, when M. Thiers was 
Minister. In that case, we stated, that reprisals 
would be suspended the moment any French Minister 
on the spot declared himself authorised to negotiate. 
In the present case we went further, and said, that 
the moment the good offices of France were officially 
offered and officially accepted, we would send out 
instructions that the further making of reprisals 
should be suspended. In both cases we said we 
could not release the ships that had been detained, 
because, by so doing we should give up the security 
which we held in our hands against the offending 
government. 

It has been stated that a misunderstanding arose 
between the governments of France and England, 
in the course of the mediation, good offices, or 
whatever it may be called. I cannot say that there 
was any misunderstanding between M. Drouyn de 
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Lhuys and myself, because it will be seen from his 
own despatches laid before the French chamber, that 
he clearly understood the conditions on which the 
good oJQices of France were accepted. He repeatedly 
states that England gives up none of her demands, 
that is to say, that she gives up none of the 
principles of her demands; and that the only ques'- 
tions which the French negotiator is competent to 
discuss, are those which do not involve the negation 
of the principles of our demands. Well, what were 
those questions? They were only the amount of 
money to be given to Mr. Finlay and to M. Pacifico, 
but not the question whether those gentlemen were 
to receive anything or nothing. 

Then the question arose between us, what were 
the circumstances under which the good offices were 
to cease, and coercive measures were to be resumed; 
and it was distinctly understood on my part, as well 
as on that of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, that Mr. Wyse 
was not to take upon himself to determine when the 
mission of Baron Gros had failed ; and that it was 
only when Baron Gros should have announced that 
his mission had ceased, that Mr. Wyse was to resume 
coercive measures. It was further agreed between 
us, and especially on the 9th of April, that if a 
diflference of opinion arose between Baron Gros and 
Itfr. Wyse, on those points which Baron Gros was 
competent to discuss, Mr. Wyse was not to stand 
out absolutely on his difference, and that if he did 
not find it possible to give way, he was, instead of 
saying, " Now, Baron Gros, your mission is at end," 
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to refer home for further instructions. It is said 
that it was wrong of me not to have sent out to 
Mr. Wyse information of that understanding come 
to on the 9th of April with M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 
Well, but in the first place I had already sent to 
Mr. Wyse, on the 26th of March, instructions which, 
if acted on in the spirit in which they were writteD, 
would render such a reference home altogether un- 
necessary. And they did render such reference 
home altogether unnecessary; because, at last, when 
Baron Gros and Mr. Wyse came to the point of 
difference as to the amount of money to be paid, 
and Baron Gros said, ^' I would counsel the govern- 
ment of Greece to pay 150,000 drachmas,*' while 
Mr. Wyse said, he was ready to accept 180,000 
drachmas, Mr. Wyse at last, much more prudently 
than if he had referred this difference home, and 
had exposed Greek commerce to the restraint to 
which a continuance of the status quo would have 
subjected it for a whole month, said, " I will, if 
other things are agreed to, come down to your 
amount — I will waive my own opinion, and accept 
the sum you are willing to recommend the Greek 
government to give." Therefore practically, I say, 
and in the result, the case did not arise to which 
those instructions could have applied. 

Those instructions, if they had reached Mr. Wyse, 
would not have applied to the difference which did 
arise between him and Baron Gros ; for that differ- 
ence was this — ^it turned upon the claims of M. 
Pacifico. Baron Gros, on the 16th of April, was 
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willing to recommend to the GreelT government to 
take an engagement to investigate the claims of M. 
Pacifico, in regard to the destruction of his Fortu* 
gaese documents ; and to pay him whatever might 
be the amount which, upon investigation, he might 
prove to be entitled to on that account; and to make 
a deposit of 150,000 drachmas as a pledge for the 
good faith with which thej would execute that 
engagement. The only difference between Baron 
Gros and Mr. Wyse upon that occasion was, that 
Baron Gros proposed that the deposit, which they 
had both agreed should consist of shares of the 
Bank of Athens, should be left in the Bank of 
Athens ; whereas Mr. Wyse required that it should 
be deposited either in the Bank of England, or, if 
the Greek government preferred it, in the Bank of 
France. That seemed to be a difference that might 
be easily settled. But, on the 22d of April, Baron 
Gros altered his opinion. He retracted his opinion 
upon that point, and stated that later information 
from Portugal had convinced him, that M. Pacifico's 
claim, in reference to the destruction of his Portu- 
guese documents, was wholly unfounded. Baron 
Gros said he would no longer consent to recommend 
the Greek government to enter into any engagement 
to pay anything to M. Pacifico on that account. He 
would agree to an investigation, but only provided 
that Portugal, and not the Greek government, should 
pay what might turn out to be due. But this was 
a point which Baron Gros was not competent to 
discuss. This new view of his, would have been a 
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negation of the principle upon which one of our 
claims rested ; and, there being a difference of that 
kind between Mr. Wjse and Baron Gros, Mr. Wyse 
had no occasion to refer for fresh instructions — ^for 
he had received detailed instructions from me in a 
despatch dated the 25th of March, sufficient to guide 
his conduct upon that point. 

Baron Gros then withdrew from the negotiation, 
and that withdrawal was officially communicated, 
not only to Mr. Wyse, but to the Greek government 
also. On the 24 th however, he received a despatch 
from General Lahitte, giving an account of the 
conversation which had passed between me and 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys on the 9th ; an account, by 
the way, which was not quite accurate, because it 
made me say that, if 'any difference arose between 
Baron Gros and Mr. Wyse, Mr. Wyse should refer 
home for instructions ; whereas all that I agreed to 
was, that such reference should be made in the case 
of irreconcileable difference between them, as to the 
amount of money to be paid by the Greek govern- 
ment for those claims, in regard to which we had not 
specified fixed sums; that is to say, for Mr. Finlay's 
land, and for M. Pacifico's losses of furniture and 
goods at Athens. Baron Gros then proposed to with- 
draw the note, by which he had announced officially 
the cessation of his functions, and he asked that his 
draft of arrangement, together with Mr. Wyse's 
draft, should be referred to London for decision. 

An impression has gone abroad that on that occa- 
sion (the 24th) Baron Gros received, and communi- 
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cated to Mr. Wyse, not merely an account of the 
eonversation between me and M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
on the 9 th of April, but an account of the essential 
bases and an announcement of the expected arrival of 
the draft of convention which had been proposed to 
me by M. Drouyn de Lhuys for the first time on the 
15th, discussed on the 16th, agreed to on the 18th, 
and sent off on the 19 th ; and Mr. "Wyse is greatly 
blamed by many persons, both here and in France, 
upon the assumption, that, whereas Baron Gros had 
informed him on the 24th of April, that the English 
and French governments had come to an agreement 
as to the essential bases of the convention to be 
signed between England and Greece, and had more- 
over told him that the convention itself would shortly 
be received at Athens — ^yet, nevertheless, with this 
knowledge of the facts, he renewed coercive mea- 
sures, and compelled the Gteek government to yield 
to his own demands. This assertion, so far as Mr. 
Wyse is concerned, is positively untrue. It is totally 
a^d wholly untrue. He received no communication 
from Baron Gros on the 24th, and none earlier than 
the 2d of May, relative to the draft of the conven- 
tion agreed upon in London. Whether Baron Gros 
received the information or not on the 24th by the 
Vauban, I leave to be settled between him and his 
government. The explanations of General Lahitte 
would indeed lead to the inference that he did not. 

The statement to which I refer was made by 
" our own correspondent " of the Times, I may 
say, in passing, that one person who has spoken on 
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this subject elsewhere, has had the substance of his 
speech claimed publicly by the Morning Herald as 
a compilation from its leading articles; and another 
has obviously been more indebted to' the Times than 
to the blue books for the statements on which he has 
founded his assertions. But the correspondent of the 
Times stated distinctly, and upon that statement 
public opinion in this country has been formed, that 
Baron Gros did inform Mr. Wyse on the 24th, that 
he had received by the Vauhan a statement announc- 
ing the London convention, and that, in spite of that 
information, Mr. Wyse resumed coercive measures. 
I understand that the French government say that 
this is an entire mistake; that no information re- 
specting the convention could have been communi- 
cated to Mr. Wyse on the 24th, because Baron Gros 
did not receive any by the Vauban^ which arrived 
on that day. The complaint, therefore, against Mr. 
Wyse, come from what quarter it may, and I have 
no doubt it was sincerely believed at the moment it 
was made, that complaint can no longer be main- 
tained, and is withdrawn. 

With respect to the other complaint, that I did 
not vrrite to Mr. Wyse an account of what had 
passed on the 9th of April, the simple reason why 
I did not, was, that he was already in posesssion of 
instructions which were sufficient; that I could not 
have written till the 17th, and that on the 15th 
another arrangement was proposed, which provided 
an immediate settlement on the spot, and which 
therefore rendered any further reference to me by 
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bim, out of the question. But it was said that if 
the French government could have sent information 
to Baron Gros hj the Vatibany why could not we 
have sent at the same time similar information to 
Mr. Wyse ? Why, solely because we were in London, 
and the French government was in Paris, and that 
if a steamer had been despatched by us from Ports- 
mouth, it could not have got round to Athens so 
soon as a steamer despatched by the French govern- 
ment from Marseilles or Toulon. But, as I have 
said, the convention of the 15th having been agreed 
to, all further reference to me by Mr. Wyse was 
rendered unnecessary, because that convention was 
to be presented as an ultimatum to the Greek 
government, by the British and French diplomatic 
agents. 

And when it is said that those demands of ours 
on the Greek government were so much repudiated 
by the governments of Russia and of France; and 
that by putting forward those claims, we ran the 
risk of involving this -country in a war with those 
po^ers^ I must be permitted to say, that, with 
respect to Russia, the despatch of Count Nesselrode 
to Baron Brunow, of the 19th of February, totally 
negatives that assertion. In that despatch. Count 
Nesselrode admits that he was aware, as long ago 
as 1847, that our patience might be exhausted, and 
that we might have recourse to coercive measures 
against Greece to enforce our claims ; and he says, 
moreover, that if lately, when we determined to 
enforce our claims, we had asked Russia to give us 
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her assistance, she would have endeavoured to per- 
suade the Greek government to come to an amicable 
settlement with us ; and it the efforts of Russia to 
that effect had been unsuccessful, Russia could not 
then have expected that we should indefinitely post- 
pone coercive measures out of deference to her. 

With respect to France, the much-talked-of con- 
vention of the 19 th of April was to be recommended 
by France to Greece in a way which made its accep- 
tance pretty certain; and in that convention there was 
at once a full acknowledgment of the principle of all 
our demands, ^nd of the amount which We thought 
it just and right to require. I am sorry that the con- 
vention did not arrive before the other settlement 
took place, but that was not the fault of our negotia- 
tor. It was not he who put an end to the functions 
of Baron Gros, but Baron Gros himself. Baron Gros 
formally and oJQScially withdrew from the negotiation, 
and that by a written communication, not addressed 
to Mr. Wyse alone, but to the Greek government also. 

But it is said he was willing to retract it, and 
that on the 24th of April he wrote to Mr. "Wyse to 
say — " Send me back my note, and I will give you 
back yours." Now, to this Mr. Wyse said — " I can- 
not exactly do what you wish, but I have another 
proposal to make to you. You ask me to refer to 
England, and to maintain the statm quo till I get an 
answer; but to keep the Greek vessels in custody till 
that answer arrives would subject Greek commerce 
to great inconvenience. Instead of this, I propose? 
that if the Greek government will send me 180,000 
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drachmas, with a letter stating that that sum is in 
satisfaction of all our claims, excepting M. Pacifico's 
claim on account of the loss of his Portuguese docu- 
ments, I will" — ^Do— what? Refer home? No. 
Continue the slaius quo? No — ** I wiU immediately 
release all the Greek merchant vessels. I will only 
retain the few government vessels as a pledge, leav- 
ing the wording of the apology in the case of the 
JTantome, and the compensation for the loss sustained 
by M. Pacifico by the destruction of his Portuguese 
documents, to be settled by future discussion.*' The 
effect of that arrangement would have been, that the 
points on which Mr. Wyse and Baron Gros differed, 
would have been left open for future discussion ; that 
coercive measures, as far as Greek commerce was 
concerned, would have been entirely suspended; the 
convention of London, of the 19 th of April, would 
have arrived in time; but the Greek government 
indeed would, by that convention, have had to pay 
probably a larger sum than the 180,000 drachmas. 
But what was the answer of Baron Gros to that? He 
said, on the 24th, "I have withdrawn from the nego- 
tiation, and I cannot therefore officially transmit to 
the Greek government your proposal." Therefore it 
was not merely by his official notes of the 22d April 
to Mr. Wyse and M. Londos, that Baron Gros 
withdrew from the negotiation, for he repeated his 
withdrawal in answer to this proposition; but he 
intimated, in a private letter, that he had made it 
known to the Greek government. "To-morrow, 
the 25th," he said, " I believe you will have, before 
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fire o'clock of the afternoon, your letter and your 
money." 

Now, was Mr. Wyse in a hurry to resume coer- 
cire measures ? Did he catch at the first moment 
at which he might have been authorised to resume 
hostilities ? Far from it. He waited from the 23d 
to the 24th, and from the 24th till five o'clock on 
the afternoon of the 25th, and it was not till after 
that hour had passed, at which Baron Gros had led 
him to expect that he would receive from the Greek 
government an acceptance of his conciliatory pro- 
posal ; it was not till that hour had passed without 
any communication arriving^ that he announced, 
through the British Consul, that the embargo would 
again be established. It is plain, therefore, that 
Mr. Wyse did not put an end to Baron Gros' 
functions, or show any impatience to renew coercive 
measures. Baron Gros himself put an end to his 
own functions, in spite of Mr. Wyse's repeated en- 
treaties that he would not do so ; and when Baron 
Gros had formally withdrawn, Mr. Wyse, instead of 
at once resuming coercive measures, made another 
and a very conciliatory proposal ; but Baron Gros's 
answer to this was, a renewed declaration that he 
had withdrawn from the negotiation, and that his 
official functions had ceased. 

Since then, negotiations have taken place between 
the governments of England and France, which, I 
am happy to say, have been brought at last to a 
satisfactory conclusion. We are ready to accept 
such parts of the proposed convention as are still 
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applicable to what remains to be done. Having 
received and distributed to the claimants the 180,000 
drachmas, we don't insist upon the difference between 
that sum and the sum that was to be required by the 
convention. The apology written by M. Londos is 
retained, and cannot be returned to him, in order 
that instead of it, he may send us the one proposed 
by M. Drouyn de Lhuys. The only thing, therefore, 
that remains to be settled, is the investigation of the 
claims of M. Pacifico on account of the loss of his 
Portuguese documents. With regard to these claims 
by the arrangement of the 27th of April, a material 
security was given in the shape of a pecuniary de- 
posit The convention, of which I had drawn up 
the details, contained on that point a diplomatic 
guarantee, instead of a substantial guarantee; for it 
was a convention to be ratified by the two Sovereigns, 
providing that a commission of arbitration should 
be named by the three governments to investigate 
that claim, while by Mr. Wyse's arrangement this 
investigation was to be made not by a commission, 
but by the British and Greek governments jointly. 
We are perfectly ready to substitute the one ar- 
rangement for the other, if the Greek government 
choose to adopt it; but we do not intend to urge it 
upon them, if they do not. If they prefer the ar- 
rangement of the convention, we are prepared to 
conclude a convention to that effect, superseding 
the corresponding part of the arrangement which 
was concluded at Athens. 

There is, however, one point in Mr. Wyse's 
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arrangement, which was not included in the draft of 
the convention, because it applies to circumstances 
of which we were not aware at the time when the 
convention of London was framed. Mr. Wyse 
exacted an engagement on the part of the govern- 
ment of Greece that they should not put forward, 
nor support, if put forward by others, any clcdiins 
for compensation arising from losses or injuries 
consequent upon the coercive measures to which we 
had recourse. The motive of Mr. Wyse for requir- 
ing that engagement was, that he understood the 
government of Greece had been collecting and 
beating up for claims of that kind, which they meant 
to put forward to a very large amount. We attach 
no value to that engagement as bearing ip any man- 
ner whatever upon the validity of any such claims. 
Such claims can have no just foundation whatever; 
and if they were put forward by the Greek govern- 
ment, or by other persons supported by the Greek 
government, our answer could only be — "These 
claims have no foundation in right or reason, and 
we utterly and entirely reject them." But the 
value of that arrangement was, that by shutting the 
door against such claims, it prevented the Greek 
government from raising discussions which might 
interrupt the good understanding and friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries. The l^ritish 
government are willing; instead of that engagement, 
to accept the good offices of the French government^ 
whose good offices with the government of Greece 
under existing circumstances have some value, and 
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,who will advise the King of Greece not to put for- 
ward any such unfounded claims. France, therefore, 
will advise, the King of Greece not to bring forward 
or to support any such claims, and with that advice 
we shall be content. 

Thus terminates all difference between the govern- 
ments of England and France in regard to these 
matters ; and I believe that if it had not been for 
discussions which are now taking place in the French 
Assembly, the distinguished individual who repre- 
sents the French government at this Court, might 
have been present to hear the debate of to-night. 
So much, then, with regard to the affairs of Greece, 
and the course which we have pursued in regard to 
them; but- there still remains the question of the 
far-famed islands of Sapienza and Cervi. 

Now, with respect to these islands, my opinion is 
clear and decided. That opinion, as has been already 
stated this evening, is supported by the opinion of 
my predecessor in office, the Earl of Aberdeen, as 
appears by a despatch from him to Sir E. Lyons, 
which has been laid on the table. The case is 
simply this : There are certain islands on the coast 
of Greece, which ori^nally belonged to Venice, and 
which, by the treaty of 1800, between Russia and 
the Forte, were erected into a separate State. The 
seven great islands, and all the other islands, great 
and small^ inhabited and uninhabited, on the coast 
of Albania and of the Morea, were placed under 
feudal relations to Turkey; and were secured by 
the guarantee of Bussia ; and it was declared that 

X 
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the constitution which that State might give to itself 
should be communicated to, and be sanctioned bj, 
the two protecting Powers. At that time the Morea 
and the other parts of Greece belonged to Turkey. 
In 1803 these islands made their constitution, which, 
I presume, was communicated to, and sanctioned by, 
the two protecting Powers; and in 1804, in execu- 
tion of that constitution, thej made a municipal 
distribution of the smaller islands, allotting them 
respectively to the seven larger islands; and in 
a public decree, which I cannot doubt must have 
been made known both to Turkey and Russia, 
Sapienza was aggregated to Zante, and Gervi to 
Cerigo. 

Now, can any man suppose that, if Cervi and 
Sapienza had been part of the Turkish territory at 
that time, the Sultan would have allowed his vassals 
of the Ionian State to appropriate to themselves 
what belonged to him? or that Russia, who was 
still more vigilant, and was under engagement, by 
guarantee, to defend and maintain the territory of 
this Ionian State, would have permitted a proceed- 
ing, which on such a supposition, would have 
thrown on her the duty of defending for the Ionian 
State, islands which belonged of right to Turkey? 
But these islands have always been considered by 
the British government, ever since the Septinsular 
Republic was placed under the protection of Eng- 
land, as belonging to the Ionian State; and it is 
well known that officers quartered at Cerigo have 
been in the habit of going to Gervi for purposes of 
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amusement, and that that island has always been 
held to be part of the Ionian territory. 

The boundaries of Greece were settled by the 
protocol of February, 1830, with the exception of 
an improvement in the northern frontier, which was 
afterwards arranged between the three Powers and 
the Porte, and in the settlement of which we were 
much assisted by an honourable and gallant friend 
of mine, the member for Portarlington, (Lieut. Col. 
F. P. Dunne) who was employed in surveying that 
improved line. A map was attached to the protocol 
of February, 1830, and a red line, of which we have 
heard much, was drawn upon that map to mark part 
of the boundary which was established by the pro- 
tocol ; but that red line was mentioned in the protocol, 
only as marking the northern boundary of Greece, 
east and west, from sea to sea, and it did not apply 
to the islands. The islands which were to form part 
of the Greek State, were enumerated by name in the 
protocol, and neither Cervi nor Sapienza were in- 
cluded in that enumeration. 

It is, therefore, impossible to contend that the 
public acts which constituted the Kingdom of Greece 
included either of these two islands within its terri- 
tory. If, then, the Greek government has taken 
possession of either of these two islands, it is the 
Greek government that has intruded upon the ter- 
ritory of the Ionian State ; and the British govern- 
ment has not, by demanding the evacuation of those 
islands, wanted to intrude upon the territory of the 
Kingdom of Greece. But this question did not form 
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part of the demands made by Mr. Wyse on the 15th 
of January. It is a separate question, and remains 
open for fair discussion between the governments of 
Greece and England, and of England, France, and 
Eussia. 

Our applications about these islands had remained 
unnoticed by the Greek government for ten years. 
It may be asked, then, why did "we renew them at 
this particular time ? Because the Greek govern- 
ment last year committed an act of aggression on the 
island of Cervi, which they had never committed 
before. A boat going between Cerigo and Zante 
with convicts, was driven by stress of weather upon 
Cervi, when the convicts were liberated, and other 
^Ufia were committed as if the island had been Greek 
territory. It became necessary, therefore, to call for 
an answer to our application, and if no answer was 
given, to take possession of the islands — an operation 
which could be performed by a boat's crew? without 
involving any greater employment of force. But, 
as has already been stated, the Greek government 
hearing that these islands were to be taken posses- 
sion of, at last broke their ten years' silence, and 
made a reply ; and a discussion being thus opened, 
the forcible occupation was suspended. With respect 
to the government of Russia, that government was 
made aware, so long ago as the beginning of last 
October, of the instructions we had given for tb« 
occupation of those islands. 

[His lordship then reviewed the various points on 
which he had been blamed by the opposition, and 
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after a triumphant vindication of the whole of his 
foreign policy, concluded — "] 

I believe I have now gone through all the heads 
of the charges which have been brought against me 
in this debate. I think I have shown that the foreign 
policy of the government, in all the transactions with 
respect to which its conduct has been impugned, has 
throughout been guided by those principles which, 
according to the resolution of the honourable and 
ieamed gentleman the member for Sheffield, (Mr. 
Roebuck) ought to regulate the conduct of the 
government of England in the management of our 
foreign affairs. I believe that the principles on which 
we have acted are those which are held by the great 
mass of the people of this country. I am convinced 
these principles are calculated, so far as the influence 
of England may properly be exercised with respect 
to the destinies of other countries, to conduce to the 
maintenance of peace, to the advancement of civili- 
sation, to the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

I do not complain of the conduct of those who 
have made these matters the means of attack upon 
her Majesty's Ministers. The government of a great 
country like this, is undoubtedly an object of fair and 
legitimate ambition to men of all shades of opinion. 
It is a noble thing to be allowed to guide the policy 
and to influence the destinies of such a country; and, 
if ever it was an object of honourable ambition, more 
than ever must it be so at the moment at which I am 
speaking. For while we have seen, as stated by the 
right honourable baronet the member for Ripon, (Sir 
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James Graham) the political earthquake rocking 
Europe from side to side — while we have seen 
thrones shaken, shattered, levelled; institutions over- 
thrown and destroyed — ^while in almost ev^ry coun- 
try of Europe the conflict of civil war ha« deluged the 
land with blood, from the Atlantic to ihe Black Sea, 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean ; this country 
has presented a spectacle honourable to the people of 
England, and worthy of the admiration of mankind. 
We have shown that liberty is compatible with 
order ; that individual fireedom is reconcilable with 
obedience to the law. We have shown the example 
of a nation, in which every class of society accepts 
with cheerfulness the lot which Providence has as- 
signed to it; while at the same time every individual 
of each class is constantly striving to raise himself 
in the social scale — not by injustice and wrong, not 
by violence and illegality but by persevering good 
conduct, and by the steady and energetic exertion 
of the moral and intellectual faculties with which 
his Creator has endowed him. To govern such a 
people as this is indeed an object worthy of the 
ambition of the noblest man who lives in the land ; 
and therefore I find no fault with those who may 
think any opportunity a fair one, for endeavouring 
to place themselves in so distinguished and honour- 
able a position. But I contend that we have not in 
our foreign policy done anything to forfeit the con- 
iidence of the country. We may not, perhaps, in 
this matter or in that, have acted precisely up to 
the opinions of one person or of another — and hard 
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indeed it is, as we all know by our individual and 
private experience, to find any number of men 
agreeing entirely in any matter, on wbicb tbey may 
not be equally possessed of the details of the facts, 
and circumstances, and reasons^ and conditions 
wbicb led them to action. But, making allowance 
for those differences of opinion wbicb may fairly 
and honourably arise among those who concur in 
general views, I maintain that the principles which 
can be traced through all our foreign transactions, 
as the guiding rule and directing spirit of our 
proceedings, are such as deserve approbation. I 
therefore fearlessly challenge the verdict which this 
House, as representing a political, a commercial, a 
constitutional country, is to give on the question now 
brought before it ; whether the principles on which 
the foreign policy of her Majesty's government has 
been conducted, and the sense of duty which has 
led us to think ourselves bound to afford protection 
to our fellow-subjects abroad, are proper and fitting 
guides for those who are charged with the govern- 
ment of England ; and whether, sa the Roman, in 
days of old, held himself free from indignity, when 
be could say Civis Bomantu mm; so also a British 
subject, in whatever land he may be, shall feel 
confident that the watchful eye and the strong 
arm of England will protect him against injustice 
and wrong. 
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My LoRDSy I presume many of your lordships 
have read the important document to which the 
notice refers. It is a memorandum sent by the 
Cabinets of Vienna and Berlin to their Envoys at 
the Diet of Frankfort, with directions to present it 
to that body. It states the course of policy which 
has been- pursued by the four Powers with respect 
to the Eastern question; and the object of the com- 
munication was to obtain the approval and sanction 
of the Diet to that policy. 

The paper has not been laid upon your lordships' 
table, and being a document between foreign States, 
it could not perhaps, in point of form, have been 
laid upon the table, at least not in the usual 
manner; but it has been published in the official 
journals of Vienna, Berlin, Frankfort, and Paris, 
and I believe in most of the journals throughout 
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the Continent. It is a matter, therefore, of general 
notoriety. 

The paper has given rise to much discussion, both 
on the Continent and in this country, and has created 
no inconsiderable degree of anxiety and uneasiness. 
It is upon these grounds that I have felt it my duty 
to submit it to the attention of your lordships and 
of her Majesty's government, in order that we may 
receive some distinct explanation, and come to a clear 
understanding, as to the policy to which it relates. 

It is of so much importance to be accurate upon 
a subject of this nature, that I must beg leave to 
read those parts of the document to which I refer. 
The first passage to which I am about to call your 
lordships' attention is in these words— 

**Both Cabinets have agreed with those of Paris and London in the 
oonyiction that the conflict between Bossia and Turkey could not be 
prolonged without affecthig the general interests of ^urope, and those also 
of their own States. They acknowledged in common that the maintenance of 
the integrity of the Ottoman empire and the independence of the Sultan*t 
government are necessary conditions of the political balance, and that the 
war should, under no drcumstanoes, have for result any change in existing 
territorial positions." 

Now, my lords, I apprehend it to be clear that, 
according to the true interpretation of this passage, 
when it is stated that '^ the war should, under no 
circumstances, have for result any change in existing 
territorial positions," it must mean territorial posi- 
tions as between Turkey on the one side, and Russia 
on the other. This may not, perhaps, be expressed 
with so much precision as to be perfectly free from 
doubt; but any such doubt wiU be effectually removed 
by referring to the protocol of the 5th of December 
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to which the paper relates. Id that instrument the 
four Powers express themselves thus— 

" In foct, the existence of Turkey in the limits assigned to her by treaty 
is one of the necessary conditions of the balance of power in Europe, and 
the undersigned Plenipotentiaries record, with satisfaction, that the exist- 
ing war cannot in any case lead to modifications in the territorial boun- 
daries of the two empires, which would be calculated to alter the state of 
possession hi the East established for a length of time, and which is equally 
necessary for the tranquillity of all the other Powers.** 

It would appear, therefore, that, according to the 
agreement between the four Powers, as stated in 
these documents, no alteration is to take place, 
whatever may be the result of the war, in the ter- 
ritorial limits between Turkey on the one side, and 
Eussia on the other. In other words, that their 
principle Ls this — that in every event the stattis quo 
ante helium, so far as relates to territorial position 
between the two Powers, is to remain unchanged. 

But, my lords, it may be said, and properly said, 
that the protocol upon which this passage is founded, 
was signed before the Western Powers had engaged 
in the war. Undoubtedly that is so; but after that 
event, and in this new state of things, the represen- 
tatives of the four Powers again met for the purpose 
of confirming M(hat they had previously done; and, 
upon that occasion, they stated, in distinct termi^ 
that they adhered to the principles upon which the 
former protocols had been founded. It seems, there- 
fore, extremely difficult to come to any other conclu- 
sion than that which I have before stated, namely, 
that, whatever may be the result of the war, it must 
terminate by leaving Russia and Turkey precisely 
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in the same state, as to territorial limits, in which 
they stood previous to the commencement of hosti- 
lities ; and this is further confirmed by a passage, 
which I am about to read, in the memorandum sent 
to the Diet — 

" The last of the protocols shows that, although France and Great Biitidn 
Lave entered into the war against Russia, the four Cabinets invariably ad- 
here to the principle prodaimed heretofore by them in common, and have 
united in regard to the basis on which to deliberate as respects the appro- 
priate means for obtaining the object of their endeavours.'* 

The result, therefore, seems to be that in every 
event the principle of maintaining the statiis quo is 
to be adhered to. That this is the principle upon 
which Austria and Prussia are acting, is sufficiently 
obvious ; for if Eussia were now to withdraw from 
the Principalities, and at the same time consent 
to a guarantee with respect to the independence of 
the Sultan and the integrity of the Ottoman empire, 
neither Austria nor Prussia would, as it is affirmed, 
take any active part in the contest. And if that be 
so with respect to these two Powers, and who state 
they are acting in concert and on one common prin- 
ciple with England and France, it seems to follow, 
and I must so conclude unless I hear something 
satis^Eictory to the contrary from my noble friend 
opposite, that, whatever be the course and events ot 
the war, the stattis quo as to the limits of the two 
empires of Eussia and Turkey is to be maintained. 
And it is in order to obtain some explanation, and 
to come to a clear understanding on this material 
question, that I have thought it my duty to submit 
it to your attention. 
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But, my lords, it is not a little singular that 
Austria herself appears to show a disposition to act 
in one instance at least inconsistently with this 
principle; and I feel it difficult to reconcile the part 
of the paper to which I am about to allude with 
that to which I have already referred. I beg your 
lordships' attention as to what is said as to the 
Danube. The free navigation of that river is stated 
by Austria to be of the utmost importance, not to 
her territory and her subjects alpne, but to the whole 
of Central Germany. This is enlarged upon in the 
strongest terms, but not in terms by any means 
stronger than the importance of the subject war- 
rants. The paper runs thus — 

" It seems to be a requirement of the political position of Germany, an 
element of her conservative policy, a condition of her national development, 
of her national wealth, that in the countries of the Lower Danube there 
should exist a well-regulated state of affairs suitable to the interests of 
Central Europe.'* 

And again — 

"The material interests of Germany are susceptible of most powerM 
devation through the great water channels to the East; and it is thence 
generally incumbent on Germany to secure as much as possible the freedom 
of Danubian commerce, and not to witness the material animation of water 
oommunications with the East repulsed by restrictions." 

Let me, then, request your attention for a moment 
to the actual state of that river, and to the circum- 
stances under which it is and has been long placed. 
This review will lead to the conclusion that Austria 
cannot herself be satisfied with the status quo as to 
this important territorial position. We all know 
that by the treaty of Adrianople — that unfortunate 
treaty I must call it of Adrianople — ^Russia secured 
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to herself both banks of the Danube; the one she 
held in absolute right, the other was placed substan- 
tially under her exclusive control. She also obtained 
the right of establishing a quarantine on one of the 
islands in the Danube. 

Thus possessed of the sole and absolute control of 
that river, from its mouth to a considerable distance 
upwards; she has so managed as to impede in the most 
effectual manner the free course of its navigation ; 
and further, by engrafting strict police regulations 
on the quarantine establishment, to interfere with 
the freedom of personal communication in that dis- 
trict. Eemonstrance afrer remonstrance has been 
addressed to her by Austria, by England, and other 
European Powers without effect ; and it is obvious, 
judging from the past, that unless Russia is removed 
from her present position, and her limits at this point 
undergo a material change, it will be impossible to 
ensure for the future the free and unimpeded navi- 
gation of the Danube. 

It is supposed, and seems to be thrown out inci- 
dentally, but vaguely and obscurely, in this paper, 
that this object may be secured by some treaty or 
convention. My lords, I have no faith in a treaty 
upon this subject entered into with Eussia. There 
was a treaty relating to it for several years between 
Austria and that Power, but which, I believe, haa 
now expired. Russia undertook to keep the course 
of the Danube free from impediment, and Austria, 
in consideration of this, engaged to pay a toll upon 
her ships passing down the river. But what has 
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been the conduct of Russia? She has enforced the 
payment of the toll, but has not only done nothing 
to keep the course of the Danube £ree firom impedi- 
ments, but has connived at, if not encouraged, every 
obstruction to its course, apparently with the view 
of favouring her rival port of Odessa. 

At the time when the Turks were in possession of 
the river, they, by a very simple process, managed to 
keep the navigation clear; and when it passed from 
their possession, the depth of the water at the mouth 
of the river was upwards of sixteen feet — ^it is now 
reduced to about nine. By requiring that a kind of 
iron harrow or drag should be attached to each vessel 
going dovm the stream, thus loosening the mud for 
the action of the river, they kept the navigation free. 
Applications have been repeatedly made to Count 
Nesselrode and to other authorities to adopt the same 
mode of proceeding, but they have always refused 
or evaded under different pretexts to resort to these 
simple means. It was pretended that an apparatus 
of a more effectual kind was preparing for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing the object. After a long delay 
the intended instrument arrived at Odessa ; after a 
still further delay it was set to work, and it turned 
out, as had been foretold, not only to be ineffectual, 
but to increase the evil it was intended to remedy. 
It soon got out of order and was abandoned. 

If any noble lord should wish for further details 
on this subject, I exhort him most earnestly to read 
the papers that were laid last year on the table of 
your lordships' House with respect to the Sulina 
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month of the Danube. They will be found to afford 
a lively picture of the shuffing, evasive, and, if I 
might apply such terms to persons in high and ex- 
alted stations, I would say tricking and mendacious, 
diplomacy of the court of St. Petersburg. Is it not, 
then, evident from these facts that it has become 
absolutely necessary that a change should take place 
in the state of territorial possession at the mouth of 
the Danube — ^that such an alteration is required for 
securing that most important, and I may add neces- 
sary, object on which so much reliance is justly 
placed by Austria and Germany — namely, the free 
and uninterrupted navigation of this great river? 
Those Powers must be convinced that this object 
can only be obtained and effectually secured by a 
departure from the principle of the stctttis quo in 
this district. 

Leaving, then, the western side of the Black Sea, 
I beg your lordships to pass with me to its eastern 
shore. We have shut up the Russian fleet in the 
harbour of Sebastopol. It has the mortification of 
feeling that it cannot encounter the combined force 
without the certainty of entire destruction. All the 
Russian establishments on the Circassian coast, from 
Anapa to its southern extremity, have in consequence 
been deserted or destroyed. The chain of forts which 
daring the last fifty years the government had been 
employed in constructing at a vast expense, as a 
defence against the incursions of the brave moun- 
taineers of that district, and with a view to their ulti- 
mate subjugation as well as for the further purpose 
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of recruiting their armies and transmitting military 
stores to her south Caucasian possessions, have been 
levelled with the ground. Can it be possible, then, 
that, unless forced by the most disastrous events, we 
should consent to place Russia again in possession of 
this coast? We have supplied the brave population 
with arms, we have encouraged them to take an 
active part in the war against the common enemy. 
To abandon them to his vengeance would be not 
only an act of the grossest cruelty and injustice to 
this simple and heroic race, but, as your lordships 
must feel with me, an act of deep disgrace and 
infamy. 

I will now, my lords, pass from these particulars 
to the more general question. From the earliest 
period, from the time of the Empress Catherine 
down to the present day, Eussia has considered 
Turkey as her destined prey. Every war between 
these Powers has ended in the steady advance of 
Russia towards the accomplishment of her purpose, 
and we now know, from what has lately come to 
light, that she considers the victim to be almost 
within her grasp, and it is evident she will persevere 
with the constancy habitual to her in endeavours to 
seize and secure it. But, my lords, if the situation 
of Russia is to undergo no change at the termination 
of , the present contest, what will be her actual posi- 
tion with respect to Turkey? I do not wish upon this 
point that you should rely upon any opinion or state- 
ment of mine ; but will refer to an authority above 
all exception, that of Count Nesselrode himself. 
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Some time after the eonclusion of the treaty of 
Adrianople, Count Nesselrode wrote to the Grand 
Duke Constantine, at Warsaw, to give an account 
of the particulars of that treaty, and of the relatire 
situation of Hussia and Turkey in consequence of it. 
A reference to that despatch will place before you 
in a striking manner the future position of Turkey 
if the staiw qm> should be adopted. He expresses 
himself in these terms — 

**The Turkish monarchy is reduced to such a state as to exist only under 
the protection of Russia, and must comply in fiiture with her -wishes." 

Then, adverting to the Principalities, he says — 

" The possession of these Principalities is of the less importance to us 
as, without maintaining troops there, which would be attended with oon< 
siderahle expense, we shall dispose of them at our pleasure, as well during 
peace as in time of war. We shall hold the keys of a position from which 
it will be easy to keep the Turkish government in check, and the Sultan 
will feel that any attempt to brave us again must end in his certain ruin." 

If this description be correct, and who can ques- 
tion its accuracy, Turkey will thus be left at the 
mercy of Russia, whenever the state of Europe shall 
be such as to enable that Power to avail herself of 
the advantage of her position, either for further 
encroachment or for the attainment of the ultinmte 
object of her ambition — the entire subjugation of 
the European dominions of the Sultan. In what 
manner Russia is likely to act under such circum- 
stances, I might, perhaps, safely leave your lordshq)s 
to conclude, and certainly will not trouble you with 
any observations of my own respecting it, but refer 
you as I have before done, to approved Russian au- 
thority — ^to that of Prince Lieven, for many years the ■ 
z 
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representative of Russia at this court. In answer to 
a letter &om Count Nesselrode, who had consnlted 
him by command of the Emperor upon his projected 
attack upon Turkey, he expresses himself thus — 

" Our policy most be to maintain a reserved and pmdent attitude nntil 
the moment arrives for Russia to vindipate her rights, and for the rapid 
action which she will be obliged to adopt The war ought to take Europe 
by surprise. Our movements must be prompt, so that the other Powers 
should find it impossible to be prepared for the blow that wo are about to 
strike." 

But Prince Lieven was one only of the persons 
consulted upon this occasion. The Emperor was 
desirous of knowing what opposition he was likely 
to meet with from the other Powers individually, 
and what chance there was of a combination against 
him should he persevere in the execution of his 
design. The most detailed, and at the same time 
the most able, of the secret despatches, transmitted 
to St. Petersburg upon the occasion, was from Count 
Pozzo di Borgo, an adopted Russian, not an over- 
scrupulous, but a very keen and subtle diplomatist. 
He was intimately acquainted with this country and 
its policy, and was at that time the representative of 
Russia at Paris. 

This paper cannot be read at the present time 
without a feeling of curiosity and deep interest. 
He adverts to the different Powers in succession, 
beginning with this country. 

"England," he says, " has recovered from her commercial and financial 
crisis, and is in a condition to oppose us, and possibly may take that course. 
She may in that event do us considerable injury, but not of such a nature 
as to be wholly irremediable. She cannot, however, alone obstruct our 
designs or oppose the march of our armies." 
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His conclusion, therefore, is, that the single opposi- 
tion of this country could not stand in the way of 
the accomplishment of the Emperor's designs. 

He then comes to France, and, after some curious 
and amusing comments upon M. de Yillele, the 
Minister of that country, considers what would he 
the probahle effect of the union of France and Eng- 
land in opposition to the projected enterprise. What- 
ever, he says, can be done by a superior naval force 
can be effected by England alone; the addition, 
therefore, of the maritime means of France will not 
be material; and as to her military power, she will 
be prevented from using it with any effect against 
us by reason of her geographical, moral, and political 
position. " Where," he observes, " is she to find a 
field of battle to oppose us; and," he adds, with an 
expression of triumph, " her armies well know what 
they have to expect if they come in collision with 
ours." What is to be the result of that collision at 
the present day must soon appear, and may, and I 
trust will, disappoint the confident anticipations of 
the Russian diplomatist. 

Having thus disposed of England and France, he 
proceeds next to consider whether anything is to be 
apprehended from Austria, Prince Metternich, that 
experienced, sagacious, and clear-sighted statesman, 
had endeavoured, but without success, to awaken 
attention to the designs of Russia, and to form some 
sort of union against her. The attempt had excited 
the strongest feeling of resentment and indignation 
against that eminent person. Accordingly his policy 
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was decried, his schemes ridiculed, and the power 
of Austria treated with contempt. One short sen- 
tence disposed of the whole : — " To every country," 
said the Russian diplomatist, " war is a calamity, 
to Austria it would be certain ruin." Thus far 
then, according to this statement, there appeared to 
be no serious impediment to the aggressive designs 
of Russia. 

I hear it whispered near me — ^You have forgotten 
Prussia. Far &om it ! I have reserved her as a 
pattern of constancy in political connection, and 
which would be most praiseworthy in connections 
of a different description. My noble friend opposite 
must possess some powerful attractive force to have 
torn asunder, or dissolved the strong cohesion be- 
tween these two Powers, Russia and Prussia. Read 
what Pozzo di Borgo says of Prussia. With what 
an affectionate sneer he treats that government. It 
can scarcely be considered as irony, it is so broad 
and undisguised — 

"Prussia being less jealous, and consequently more impartia], has con- 
stantly shown by her ophiions that she has a just idea of the nature and 
importance of the affairs of the East, and if the Court of Vienna had 
shared her ^iews and her good intentions, there can be no doubt that the 
plan of the Imperial Cabinet would have been accomplished." 

Fortunate it is for Europe and the world that she 
has not shared her views upon the present occasion, 
but, on the contrary, has persuaded Prussia to adopt 
a more wise and generous policy. 

At a subsequent period Count Nesselrode, in the 
despatch to which I have already referred, speaking 
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of what I may call Prussia's subserviency to the 
Emperor, expresses himself in these terms — 

" The Count Alopeus transmits to us the most positive assurances, which 
leave no doubt touching the favourable dispositions on which Russia may 
reckon on the part of Prussia, whatever may be the ultimate course of 
events." 

These passages present a striking picture of th& 
cautious policy, and at the same time of the industry, 
unwearied activity, and energy, of the Eussian 
government. Acting upon these opinions, tho 
invasion of the Principalities, after a short but 
necess£(ty interval, was decided upon, and the armies 
of Russia, without opposition from any European 
Power, passed the Balkan, and dictated the degrad- 
ing and disastrious terms of the Treaty of Adrianople. 

Place Russia there upon the termination of the 
present war in the position she then held, and which 
is so forcibly described by Count Nesselrode in hi& 
secret despatch to the Grand Duke, and what can 
you reasonably expect when a convenient opportunity 
occurs, but further encroachments on the Sultan, and 
ultimately, the entire subjugation of the European 
portion of his empire? 

But then this paper refers to some projected gua- 
rantee — some treaty, to which the four Powers and 
Russia are to be parties, for the maintenance of the 
independence of the Sultan and the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire. Now, my lords, I fully admit, as 
to the four Powers, that as long as they continue 
united in friendship and policy, such a guarantee 
might afford effectual security against the ambitious 
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designs of Russia; but, if circnmstances should occur 
to disturb this union, and, in the ever-varying events 
of the world, to create rival or hostile feelings be- 
tween them, there would at once be an end of this 
security. And as to the guarantee of Russia, or 
the obligation of any treaty into which she might 
enter, who is to be found so weak, so credulous, as 
to place the least reliance upon it? It would be 
utterly valueless; not worth the paper upon which 
it was written. 

As to trusting in this Power, whether we look to 
recent or more remote events, we come to the same 
conclusion. Sir Hamilton Seymour, our able and 
observant Minister at St. Petersburg, had learnt, 
from various authentic sources, that large bodies of 
Russian troops were moving towards the Turkish 
frontiers. In communicating upon this matter with 
Count Nesselrode, he was told by that Minister that 
he must have been misinformed; that these move- 
ments were nothing more than a change of quarters, 
usual at that season of the year. In commenting 
upon this statement. Sir Hamilton Seymour observes, 
in his despatch to my noble friend, that he found it 
impossible to reconcile the facts which had come to 
his knowledge with the assurances of the Russian 
Minister. The result abundantly proved the correct- 
ness of the information. 

In the course of an interesting conversation that 
occurred in this House some weeks since, a noble 
friend of mine on the cross-bench, enlarged, with 
much eloquence, and in & strain of high feeling. 
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upon the unworthiness of entertaining doubts of 
the integrity and honour of illustrious persons with 
whom we were negotiating in matters of public and 
national interest. I listened with pleasure to the 
charms of his brilliant declamation, which reminded 
me forcibly of former days, but remained uncon- 
vinced by his reasoning. 

In the intercourse of private life, liberal confidence 
in those with whom we converse and associate is the 
characteristic of a gentleman ; but in the affairs of 
nations, where the interests and welfare of millions 
are at stake, where the rise or fall of empires may 
depend upon the issue, those who are entrusted with 
the conduct of such negotiations must be guided by a 
different and a stricter rule. Their duty in such a po- 
sition is to exercise caution, vigilance, jealousy. " Oh, 
for the good old parliamentary word 'jealousy,' " ex- 
claimed Mr. Fox, in one of those bursts of feeling so 
usual with him, '^ instead of its modem substitute, 
* confidence.'" And if such be the true policy, which I 
think it is as between parliament and the Ministers 
of the Crown, how much more ought it to prevail in 
the conflicting affairs of nations, where such mighty 
interests are concerned. K confidence, with its 
natural tendency, should sink into credulity, to 
what disastrous* results might it not lead? 

But, in the case of Russia in particular, and in 
negotiations with that government, nothing but the 
extreme of blindness and credulity could lead to a 
departure from these principles. The whole series 
of her history, from the earliest period to the present 
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day, has been one long-continued course of fraud 
and perfidy, of stealthy encroachment, or open and 
unblushing yiolence— a course characteristic of a 
barbarous race, and, whether at St. Petersburg or 
Tobolsk, marking its Asiatic origin. To go back 
to the reign of the Empress Catherine, we find her 
policy in one striking particular corresponding with 
that of the present Emperor, and which policy may 
in truth be traced back to the Czar Peter. She 
ostentatiously proclaimed herself the Protector of 
the Greek Church in Poland, fomented religious 
dissensions among the people, and, under pretence 
of putting an end to disorders which she had herself 
created, sent a large military force into the country, 
and gradually stripped it of some of its fairest pos- 
sessions. I need not add a word as to the ultimate 
and disastrous issue of these intrigues — ^the impres- 
sion they created is strong, and will be lasting. 

With a like policy in the Crimea, the independence 
of which country had been settled by treaty, she 
set up a prince whom she afterwards deposed, and 
amidst the confusion thus created, entered the coun- 
try with an army under the command of one of the 
most brutal and sanguinary of her commanders, and 
having slaughtered all who opposed her, annexed 
this important district permanently to the Russian 
empire. While these proceedings were going on, 
she prevented by means of her fleet all communi- 
cation with Constantinople, being at peace with the 
Sultan, with whom she was at that time negotiating 
a treaty of commerce. 
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I pass over the extensive conspiracy in which 
Russia was engaged with Persia and other Powers 
in the East in the years 1834 and 1835 against this 
country, while she professed to he on terms of the 
closest friendship with us. These scandalous trans- 
actions were strenuously denied hy Count Nesselrode 
to our Minister at St. Petersburg, but were after- 
wards conclusively established by Sir Alexander 
Burnes and by our Consul at Candahar. To enter 
into details upon this complicated subject would 
lead me too far from my present object. 

But I cannot forbear adverting to the designs of 
Russia upon E^hiva, an inconsiderable place in the 
desert, east of the Caspian. I recollect the expres- 
sions of Mr. Pitt, in alluding to Bounaparte, who, 
after taking possession of Malta, seized a barren 
rock in the Mediterranean on his passage to Egypt: 
" Nothing,'* he exclaimed, " is too vast for the 
temerity of his ambition, nothing too small for the 
grasp of his rapacity "—expressions no less applica- 
ble to the restless and insatiable ambition of Russia. 
Russia sacrificed two armies in endeavouring to 
reach this remote place. For what purpose ? Not 
with a view to any beneficial trade, but evidently 
as a convenient centre from which to form combi- 
nations and car^ on intrigues for the disturbance of 
our Eastern empire. She has at length, by sending 
an expedition in a different direction, succeeded in . 
obtaining a footing in that district, the preparations 
for the enterprise having been made while she was 
in apparent friendship with our government. 
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As to Turkey, it is now known from recent 
disclosures that, while the Emperor Nicholas was 
amusing the Sultan with smooth words, and ex- 
pressing the strongest desire to maintain her inde- 
pendence, he was secretly plotting her destruction 
and the partition of her empire. 

Again, my lords, assurances were given that 
Prince Menchikoff's mission related solely to the 
settlement of the question of the Holy Places ; but 
while thus engaged, he endeavoured by menaces to 
force the Turkish government into a secret conven- 
tion, the effect of which would have been to make 
the Emperor joint Sovereign with the Sultan. It 
was afterwards admitted by Count Nesselrode, in 
contradiction to what he had before stated, that the 
Emperor regarded this as the most important object 
of the mission. 

After this review of the deceptive policy of Russia, 
and these instances of her total disregard of national 
faith, instances which might bave been carried to a 
much greater extent, I ask with confidence what 
reliance can be placed upon any engagement or 
guarantee into which she may enter, should it at 
any moment become her interest, or should she 
consider it her interest, to disregard it. 

But Russia, carrying diplomacy to the extremest 
point of refinement, has introduced a new and sig- 
nificant term into that mysterious science, namely, 
the term, " material guarantee." K the Emperor 
will give a guarantee of this description, something 
solid and substantial, as a pledge of his fidelity — 
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something that he would be unwilling to forfeit — 
such a guarantee might enable us to hope for a 
secure and lasting peace; but to relj upon a mere 
paper guarantee — a mere pledge of his Imperial 
word — would, your lordships must feel, be the ex- 
treme of follj and weakness. 

1 may possibly be asked, What are your views, 
what do you look forward to as the results of this 
great struggle! My answer is, that I cannot, in my 
position, presume to offer an opinion upon such a 
subject. It is obvious that these results must depend 
upon the events, the contingencies of the war. But 
I may venture to say negatively that, unless com- 
pelled by the most unforeseen and disastrous circum- 
stances, we ought not to make peace until we have 
destroyed the Russian fleet in the Black Sea, and 
razed the fortifications by which it is protected. 
As long as Russia possesses that fleet, and retains 
that position, it will be idle to talk of the indepen- 
dence of the Sultan — ^Russia will continue to hold 
Turkey in subjection, and compel her to yield obedi- 
ence to her will. 

What course Austria will finally pursue, however 
I may hope, I will not venture to predict. She has 
far more at stake in this conflict than either England 
or France. Should Russia succeed in retaining the 
Principalities, and in increasing her influence on the 
southern frontier of Austria, the independence of 
that empire will be at an end. If this overgrown 
and monstrous Power, extending over so many 
thousand miles from west to east, pressing as it does 
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on the northern boundary of Austria, should coil it- 
self round her eastern and southqm limits, she must 
yield to its movements or be crushed in its folds. 

What Russia may further attempt, if successful 
in her present efforts, time alone can disclose. That 
she will not remain stationary we may confidently 
predict. Ambition, like other passions, grows by 
what it feeds upon. Prince Weven, in the despatch 
to Count Nesselrode, to which I before alluded, 
says — 

" Europe contemplates with awe this ooloasiis, whose gigantic armies wait 
only the signal to pour like a torrent upon her kingdoms and states." 

If this semi-barbarous people, with a government of 
the same character, disguised under the thin cover 
of a showy but spurious refinement — ^a govempaent 
opposed to all beneficial progress and improvement, 
and which prohibits by law the education of the 
great body of its subjects — ^a despotism the most 
coarse and degrading that ever afflicted mankind — 
if this Power with such attributes should establish 
itself in the heart of Europe (which may Heaven 
in its mercy avert !) it would be the heaviest and 
most fatal calamity that could fall on the civilised 
world. 
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